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ABOUT EDINBURGH* 


MAy* years since, in our school- 
boy time, in company with a 
youthful class-fellow, we were lean- 
ing against the window of the chief 
pastry-cook of that little Scotch 
town which trained us up to write 
in Fraser, and wistfully regarding 
the dainties within. As we did so, 
a wealthy farmer of the neighbour- 
hood came up, and stopped when he 
reached us. Placing his right hand 
in the pocket of his nether garment, 
he rattled a vast amount (so it 
seemed to us) of coin; and said, with 
a benevolent air, ‘ Boys, is there 
onything there tempin’ you?’ B 
tempin’, we request the Englis 
reader to understand, the worthy 
man meant to convey the notion of 
tantalizing, or exciting the desire of 
enjoyment. ‘Boys,’ he repeated, 
‘is there onything tempin’ you?’ 
With that characteristic modesty 
without which no man can in these 
days hope to be a successful re- 
viewer, we preserved silence, though 
a suppressed giggle and a rapid 
glance at the pocket we doubt not 
made our feelings very manifest. 
ady in fancy were we (to use 
a classical expression) tucking into 
the tarts to be purchased with the 
liberal tip we felt sure was coming. 
The good old man then said, ‘ Ah, 
boys, I see there’s something temp- 
in’ you;’ and again rattling his 
money in his pocket, he walked off 
and was seen nomore. Long since, 
that benevolent individual has gone 
where cheesecakes are not; but we 
are not sure that we have entirely 
forgiven him yet. And now, when 
at times few and far between we re- 
visit that schoolboy scene, and pass 
the well-remembered corner, where 
new boys loiter as we loitered then, 
we seem again to see the puffy red 
face, and to hear the wheezy voice 
Saying in apoplectic tones, ‘I see, 


boys, there’s something tempin’ 
ou!’ 

" Highly analogous to that early 
disappointment, was our recent one 
when, from the somewhat attrac- 
tive title of this book, we passed 
to its extremely trashy con- 
tents. Who that has ever passed 
through Edinburgh, and seen that 
noble city, never to be forgotten 
when once seen, but has wished he 
could get some insight into its pecu- 
liar characteristics and its social 
life? We have heard of its tra- 
ditions of the great men of former 
days: of its hot party-feeling: of 
its singular combination of a metro- 
politan and a provincial character : 
of its high pretensions to be es- 
teemed, physically and morally, the 
Modern Athens: of its society, in- 
tellectual, refined, perhaps a little 
stiff and chilly. We think of Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey, and Brougham: of 
Christopher North, the LEttrick 
Shepherd, and the Noctes Ambro- 
siane; of the Edinburgh Review 
and Blackwood: of Scott, Lockhart, 
Cockburn, and a host more. And 
we wish to learn all about the 
successors and representatives of 
these great men; to breathe the 
moral atmosphere of the place; to 
understand its usages, and modes of 
life and thought; and to comprehend 
what it is that makes Edinburgh 
what Edinburgh is. And when we 
looked at the title of this volume, 
Edinburgh Dissected, we thought to 
ourselves, here we have it at last. 
Now we shall no longer be kept on 
the outside of the houses. We 
shall see the able and powerful men, 
the fair and accomplished women, 
as they live and converse. Our onl 

fear was lest the author, in his 
eagerness to make the human race 
aware of the social characteristics of 
his ‘own romantic town,’ should, 
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Yankee-fashion, intrude upon do- 
mestic privacy. But when we 
opened the book, the fair illusion 
vanished. We have been deceived 
by an outsider rattling some pence 
in his pocket for the purpose of 
tempin’ us. We must remain, so far 
as this book is concerned, still out- 
side the window. There is no dis- 
secting in the case.. This is merely 
an indifferent guide-book to the 
sights of the city andneighbourhood, 
introduced in a setting of very 
clumsy and palpable fiction. The 
man who wrote this book knows 
nothing earthly of the social life of 
Edinburgh: and therefore he can 
ive us no information about it. He 
snows nothing of Edinburgh beyond 
what any stranger may learn b 
spending a week at the Queen's 

otel, and walking about the streets. 
And he knows nothing more of the 
eminent men of Edinburgh than 
can: be learned by walking to the 
Parliament House and looking at 
Lord President Mae Neile ite. 
John Inglis, or by going to church 
and listening to Dr. Candlish or Dr. 
Guthrie. 

We areinformed that this volume 
consists of letters addressed to one 
Roger Cutlar, Esq., by his nephew, 
during a period of twelve months 
spent by the latter in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Cutlar, who is evidently meant 
to be the ideal of a fine old country 
gentleman, but who is only a con- 
temptible old noodle, informs us 
that he sent his nephew to Edin- 
burgh in the beginning of 1854, and, 
‘in order to draw out and improve 
whatever talent he might possess in 
composition and descriptive power,’ 
the youthful Cutlar was ‘ from time 
to time, to expatiate freely, not only 
upon the city, its public buildings, 
institutions, &c., but on such public 
questions, or other topics, as in the 
course of his reading or roaming 
about might strike his fancy.’ The 
lad, we are told, wrote a number of 
letters which struck the old gentle- 
man as remarkably fine, and well 
worthy of being published in a 
volume, ‘which to many would prove 
an acceptable relief, as well from 
the heavier tomes as from some of 


the less ponderous works sometimes . 


issuing from the press.’ So im- 
pressed was Mr. Cutlar with the 
value of his nephew's productions, 
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both as containing ‘a picture of 
Edinburgh iz extenso,’ and as treat- 
ing many topics of interest with 
much ability, that he resolved to 
ive them to the world without the 
ad’s revision or consent. As for 
the title of Edinburgh Dissected, 
the old gentleman tells us with 
some pride, that he himself invented 
that. It is a pity that he did not 
correct his oahews ammar, and 
suggest to him, that before making 
profuse quotations from the Latin 
and French languages, it is desirable 
that one should understand them. 
It is not usual in England to talk of 
‘traversing along the pavement,’ 
or ‘perambulating amongst the 
hills.’ As clear an idea will pro- 
bably be conveyed by stating that 
we did anything last night, as by 
stating that we didit la nuit passée. 
And we can assure Mr. Cutlar that 
when we were: recently offered a 
bishopric, our reply was not ex- 
proevet in the classic phrase which 
e tells us is used on such ocea- 
sions, to wit, Noli me episcopare. 
Likewise we may inform our author, 
that there is no grammar-school in 
England in which a second-form 
boy would not be most severely and 
deservedly flogged for concocting a 
sentence affording such proof of the 
densest ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of the language. 

We set aside, of course, the 
clumsy fiction of the uncle and 
nephew. This book is evidently 
written by an extremely vulgar and 
quite uneducated man, who, by 
pretty long experience, has learned 
as much about Edinburgh as he is 
ever likely to know. There are 

arts of the book which are not so 

ad. After reading most of its 
pages, we should be inclined to say, 
‘This was written by a blockhead, 
and a conceited blockhead, and a 
vulgar conceited blockhead. But 
when the author keeps to the de- 
scription of external things—of 
streets, buildings, and the outside 
acpoct of men—he is not so very 
offensive. He describes rather 
graphically ; and he writes fluently, 
though ungracefully. He has ex- 
tremely little sense, and no taste 
whatever. Yet, although the book 
is a deception so far as regards its 
fulfilment of the promise of its title- 
page, we think our readers may be 
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interested by finding Edinburgh 
described, if not dissected. And 
the interest of a fresh and attractive 
subject may in some measure out- 
weigh the stupidity of its treat- 
ment. No one cares a rush what 
the writer of this book saw, or what 
he thought about what he saw. 
Still, we may permit him to suggest 
to us the things which seem, to the 
inhabitant of Edinburgh, those 
most likely to strike the stranger.’ 

It is vain to attempt any descrip- 
tion of the physical features of 
Edinburgh. We have no faith in 
the power of word-painting to con- 
vey a truthful impression of the 
appearance of any scene that is 
worth describing. A few graphic 
touches from a master-hand may 
indeed call up before the listener's 
mind a vivid picture: but no two 
listeners will see the same picture ; 
and no single listener will see any- 
thing like the reality. Who ever 
read the first canto of the Lady of 
the Lake without forming in his 
mind a picture, more or less com- 
plete, of the beautiful Trosachs : 
and who ever visited the Trosachs 
without finding that that picture 
was entirely wrong? ‘The scene, so 
fair in the imagination, may be not 
less fair in the light of day; but it 
is not the scene we had imagined. 

And is this—Yarrow? — This the 

stream, 

Of which my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dream ? 

An image that hath perished ! 

Most of our readers, we doubt 
not, have seen Edinburgh ; and it 
is needless to tantalize such as have 
not by any description of its 
features. We might indeed tell of 
the Castle-rock, huge and stern, 
rising above the bright green of 
the terraces and trees below: of the 
Calton-hill, encircled midway with 
pleasant dwellings, and sloping 
down to the crowded Canongate, 
very interesting in romance, but 
very dirty in reality: of Arthur’s 
Seat, rocky and grim, looking down 
upon deserted Holyrood: of Princes- 
street, with houses upon only one 
side, and with the gardens and the 
castle on the other: of the deep 
ravine which parts the Old Town 
and the New, once a gloomy expanse 
of stagnant water, now all green 
slopes and pretty shrubberies, save 
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where the railway, far down, tra- 
verses it from end to end: and of 
the distant hills and sea, of which 
we get unexpected peeps through 
every opening in the houses. e 
might do our best to describe all 
these things and more, but the sole 
result would be, that when our 
younger readers on some pleasant 
autumn day shall behold the 
Northern metropolis at last, they 
should have an opportunity of ex- 
claiming, ‘There is Arthur’s Seat, 
there is the Castle, and there are 
Salisbury-crags ; but they are not 
the least like what we had fancied.’ 
Let it, then, suffice to say, that all 
human beings who have ever visited 
Edinburgh are entirely agreed as 
to its picturesque and romantic 
aspect. Even Mr. Ruskin, though 
sorely tried by the predominance of 
Grecian architecture and the com- 
parative exclusion of Gothic, yet 
declared that ‘the only city in 
Europe which surpasses Edinburgh 
for situation, and for advantage 
taken of situation, is Verona. The 
extraordinary irregularity of the 
ground on which the town is built ; 
the almost Alpine seclusion of spots 
which may be reached by a few 
minutes’ walk from the most 
bustling streets; the rocks and 
precipices, abrupt as in a Highland 
glen, which here meet us atso many 
turns amid the town’s civilization ; 
the Old Town, so very old, with its 
once noble mansions abandoned to 
the most squalid poverty, contrast- 
ing with the ew Town, 80 
thoroughly modern,—the two side 
by side, yet parted by some hun- 
dreds of years,—are physical cha- 
racteristics of the Modern Athens 
which make it totally and essentially 
different from any other city in 
Britain. 

The author of Edinburgh Dis- 
sected tells us that he had his first 
view of Edinburgh in leaving the 
Waverley Railway-station — 
the evening of his arrival. His 
‘ first impression,’ he tells us, ‘it 
were difficult to describe.’ From 
his frequent use of this peculiar ex- 

ression, we should judge him to 

a dissenting preacher :— 

The night was just sufficiently dark 
to impart that obscurity to the scene 
which ‘lends enchantment to the view,’ 
investing every object, as partially 
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revealed by the gas lamps and the 
lights from the windows, with a vague, 
mysterious, and gloomy grandeur inex- 
pressibly fascinating. 


As you ascend Waverley-street, the 
Scott monument rises in imposing 
majesty before you. You reach Princes- 
street, illumined on each side with 
lamps, which stretch faraway inastraight 
line, till they seem to resolve into two 
interminable belts of gilded stars. The 
shops are shut, but the pavement on 
the north side is still crowded with 
pedestrians. Before crossing, you 
pause to look back, and now you behold 
more distinctly the Old Town, shooting 
its tall and irregular masses of stone- 
work into the dark sky, like some giant 
fortress frowning on the abyss below. 

‘You pass on, and having cleared the 
Scott monument, the great chasm that 
lies between you and the ancient city is 
suddenly interrupted, towards the west, 
by the gorgeous buildings rising from 
the Mound, beyond and far above which, 
towards the south-west, appears the 
shadewy outline of the stupendous per- 
pendicular mass of rock on which the 
time-worn castle rears its venerable 
towers. 

You turn to the east, and there you 
see the same endless rows of gas-lamps, 
terminating in what you afterwards 
Tearn to be another elevated rock, upon 
which is dimly seen the Nelson monu- 
ment, and some of the lesser structures 
of the Calton-hill. 


One of the earliest sights which 
the stranger in Edinburgh is likely 
to visit, is the ancient palace of 
Holyrood. To reach it, we must 
descend a long street, continuing 
the High-street, consisting of ve 
tall aot dirty houses. The dwell- 
ings in the immediate vicinity of 
the are among the most 
miserable in Edinburgh. Upon the 
north side of the esplanade in its 
front, stand three wretched whisky- 
shops: ragged clothes, hung out to 
dry, dangle from poles projecting 
from the upper windows. Upon 
the south side, within a few paces 
of the palace door, stand some 
en ee — are 
used as greengrocers’ » for 
the sale of buttermilk. he filth of 
the pavements of the whole neigh- 
bourhood cannot be imagined by 
any one who has not seen it. 
Stull, what with its name and its 
associations, Holyrood has a vene- 
rable and dignified air; and the 
severely bare background of 
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Arthur’s Seat and the Salisbury- 
erags seems in keeping with its 
desertion and loneliness. The 
beautiful chapel-royal, a roofless 
ruin, is the only imposing feature 
in its architecture. And the gardens 
attached are so small, and so insuffi- 
ciently fenced, that no inmate of 
the palace can enter them without 
forthwith attracting the attentive 
observation of a crowd of ragged 
children. We really think that the 
Society for the Assertion of Scottish 
Rights might do worse things than 
try and get the vicinity of the only 
Scottish palace made commonly 
decent. d the building itself is 
in a poor state. Its furniture is of 
the paltriest description; and so 
insecure is the floor of the gallery 
ealled the Throne-room, that before 
any occasion which is likely to 
eolleet a number of people in it, a 
great many rough wooden beams 
are stuck here and there to ward 
off accident. It is satisfactory to 
know that within the last few 
months some slight improvements 
have been made. Two or three of 
the foulest buildings which jostled 
the palace have been pulled down. 
A few additional square yards have 
been added to the garden and 
shrubbery. And there are now one 
or two short walks which the Queen 
may traverse without being hallooed 
at by the offscourings of the Cow- 
gate. But the ni y spirit in 
which some hun of pounds are 
dribbled out to make these altera- 
tions, contrasts strongly with the 
lavish prodigality manifested in 
many other public departments. A 
single night of late years been 
the duration of Her Majesty’s 
annual visit to Holyrood; and 
really, all things considered, we 
eannot much wonder at it. 

There are few things which strike 
the stranger in Edinburgh morethan 
the number and the magnificence of 
the hospitals. These are not what 
is generally understood by that 
name: they are institutions for the 
maintenance and education of 
children. George Heriot, well 
known toall readers of the Fortunes 
of Nigel, seems to have set the 
ashion. He left a large fortune 


- for the benefit of the children of his 


native city: and one of the most 
conspicuous objects seen from the 
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Hospital. 
tiful edifice, standing m grounds of 
some extent, and here several hun- 
dreds of boys are liberally main- 
tained and well educated. Heriot’s 
Hospital was well enough: it is really 
useful: but various conceited and 
silly individuals, some of whom were 
never known to do a liberal or cha- 
ritable act in their lives, have 
thought to illustrate their names by 
leaving large sums of money at 
their —_ to be a ba build- 
ing and su ming indbag’s, or 
Gripe’s, oF Did er’s Hospital. 
There are eight or nine such hospi- 
tals, Pe — of ee oe 
poor Ho completely into t 
oom —. several of which _ 
y grand specimens of t 
tial workhouse-school of architec- 
ture. We believe that outrageous 
egotism and vanity formed the 
motive for o-4 a of almost 
every one ese. it appears 
that the thing aimed at or each 
successive wealthy blockhead has 
not at all been to found an institu- 
tion which should surpass its pre- 
decessors in the number of indivi- 
duals benefited, or the degree to 
which it benefited them; but merely 
to eclipse all others by the extrava- 
t decoration and gimcrackery of 
is building. Our author tells us 
that a man named Donaldson left 
£200,000 for the p of his 
hospital. So much of this sum has 
been spent upon a large building, 
all turrets and pinnacles, on the 
Glasgow-road, that only two hun- 
dred children are educated within it. 
The money which should have 
supported the imstitution has been 
wasted in erecting it. Let us hope 
that the giver of this large sum was 
so unostentatious, and at the same 
time so liberal and charitable while 
he lived, that he would disapprove 
of this appropriation of his bequest, 
as much as every man of sense must 


0. 

Who could pretend to give any 
account of Edinburgh, that city of 
sternly-observed Puritan Sabbaths 
(not Sundays), without saying some- 
thing about the churches he visited, 


and the preachers he listened to? 
Mr. Cutlar’s nephew tells us how 
he went, soon after coming to town, 
to hear a certain Dr. Candlish, the 
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great man in what is called the 
* Bree Church.’ This eminent indi- 
vidual was the minister of St. 
a. Church, but seceded from 
the ee ee 1843. Al- 
though nging to a religious 
community whieh holds the absolute 
equality of all its clergymen, Dr. 
Candlish is well known to exert 
archiepiscopal and even Papal power 
within his own communion. And 
before he became a dissenter he was 
the acknowledged leader of what 
was termed the High-flying, or 
ultra-presbyterian party in the Na- 
tional Kirk. This party in a great 
measure quitted the Kirk in 1843, 
many of its members holding views 
quite inconsistent with any scheme 
of union between Church and State. 
Three or four hundred ministers, and 
a t many zealous but not much 
aidiuned people, seceded; and 
during the last fourteen years they 
have put forth extraordinary efforts 
to ect money, and have suc- 
ceeded in erecting meeting-houses 
and placing hers in very n 
half of all the parishes in Seotl 
Many of the seceding parties pleased 
themselves with the belief that they 
were to be ‘hunted like partridges 
upon the mountains,’ as in the old 
Covenanting times ; and were sadly 
mortified when they found that no 
Claverhouse or Dalyell of modern 
days was likely to imterrupt their 
meeting for worship wherever th 
donee The question on whi 
the schismatic party quitted the 
Church, was, whether lay-patrons 
should present to the eure of souls, 
or whether the people should have 
the unrestricted choice of their own 
pastors. It seems strange how men 
of ordinary enlightenment could 
imagine that. this question, im- 
portant as it no doubt is, was 4 
vital question affecting the essence 
of Christianity ; orhow men, aware 
guilt and peril of schism, 
could.run the risks of it on such 
narrow ground. Yet the leaders.of 
the ‘Free Church,’ headed by Dr. 
Candlish, got many to believe that 
to remain in a duadn which re- 
tained patronage, was ‘to deny the 
Headship of Christ.’ One leading 
minister deelared, foaming at the 
mouth with virtuous vehemence, 
that the Church of Scotland, because 
it admitted patronage, was ‘a God- 
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denying, a soul-destroying, and a 
Chivst-dishonourin dash ;> and 
in some districts of the country, we 
learn, from the report of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, the parish 
churches were beset by unruly mobs, 
valiant for the truth, and — to 
testify against Cesar, who displayed 
their Christian feelings by singing, 
during the Sunday services, the fol 
lowing spiritual song : 

The walls are thick, 

The folk are thin ; 

The Lord's gane oot, 

The Deil’s come in ! 

The ‘ Free Kirk,’ in fact, made 
Scotland an extremely uncomfort- 
able country to live in for several 
— It made sad divisions in 
amilies; for leading ministers of it 
were not ashamed to encourage 
young girls of sixteen to quit the 
church where their fathers and mo- 
thers continued to worship, and to 
go to some neighbouring conven- 
ticle, where, with aspect of a 
and shrewish voice, they might be- 
wail the spiritual blindness of their 
parents, and vindictively pray that 
they might be converted before 
some Sedlemnant befel them. Old 


friends passed each other on the 


street without speaking; and the 
places of worship of the seceders 
echoed with frantic abuse of the 
Church. That unhappy time is now 
over. The sensible ministers and 
members of the ‘Free Church’ la- 
ment their hasty and most uncalled- 
for schism; and it is evident that 
half-a-dozen years more will find b 
far the larger portion of the seced- 
ing party reconciled to the Estab- 
ishment. Still, the part which Dr. 
Candlish took in bringing about the 
unhappy division has made him, 
with a certain class in the North, a 
man of some mark. And not un- 
justly : for we do not see how any 
person can distinguish himself more 
than by doing a vast deal of unne- 
cessary and virulent mischief. Let 
our author give us his impression 
of the performance of the remark- 
able man : 

I went to his church not free from 
that sort of excitement with which one 
for the first time to hear some great 

istrionic star. It was the afternoon, 
and the church was crowded—a proof 
of popularity not always to be found in 
the kirks of this city. I was ushered 
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into a pew in an excellent position not 
far from the pulpit. After sitting for 
some time, the ‘observed of all ob- 
servers’ at length made his appearance ; 
but it was not till I was assured by a 
gentleman next me, that I could believe 
that the little figure who walked so un- 
gracefully up the pulpit stair was the 
veritable Dr. Candlish. Thus far the 
corporeal prestige was gone. The 
princely bearing, the majestic mien, 
which in my enthusiasm I had mentally 
ascribed to the leader of the Free 
Church, had vanished, leaving only a 
man of short stature, clothed in a 
Geneva cloak and band, with square 
shoulders and invisible neck, having a 
swarthy complexion, and a general ex- 
pression of countenance not prepossess- 
ing, his mouth especially indicating more 
of the fortiter in re than of the suaviter 
tn modo. His ample forehead, however, 
redeems the less comely parts of his 
face. He rises and gives out the psalm, 
and here I am again disappointed. In 
place of the sonorous and commanding 
tones which I had associated with the 
name of Candlish, his voice is thick and 
husky, and an enunciation by no means 
remarkable for its distinctness is ren- 
dered still more disagreeable by a burr. 
In the composition of his prayer there 
was nothing particularly striking or 
original, while the delivery was neither 
dignified nor impressive. The sermon 
which followed equally failed in respond- 
ing to my anticipations—a circumstance 
which may perhaps be due more to my 
incapacity to comprehend the subject, 
than from any defect in his reasoning, 
or in the lucidity of his expositions. it 
was one of those dry, uninteresting 
themes which, in an earlier period of 
the Presbyterian Kirk, were wont to 
form the staple of Calvinistic preaching, 
relieved occasionally by flashes of ge- 
nius, which sufficed to show that the 
speaker was no commonplace man. Still, 
as a whole, it struck me as being a dis- 
course which would have been better 
adapted for the hill-side, addressed to a 
band of Cameronians, two hundred years 
ago, than to an Edinburgh audience in 
the shady half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet, doubtless, there may be some who 
value a sermon in the inverse ratio of 
its intelligibility ; but, as I am too much 
of a noyice to have arrived at the pos- 
session of that happy faculty which 
looks upon everything that is incompre- 
hensible as sublime—omne ignotum pro 

i I must frankly confess that 
the performance did not present to my 
judgment anything particularly attrac- 


- tive either in its logic or theology. The 


ungraceful attitudes of the preacher, — 
the singularity in the arrangement of 
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the cape of his gown, sweeping as it did 
the sides of the pulpit,—and the con- 
stant thrusting of his hand into his 
hair, together with a general twitching 
and absence of repose, added to the 
angry rather than impassioned tone of 
his delivery, were not calculated to im- 
prove the impression ; but, being novel- 
ties, they sufficed to keep me thoroughly 
awake—a condition not participated by 
all the congregation, if I might judge 
from the somniferous manifestations of 
some of the inmates of a pew in front 
of me. 

This description of Dr. Candlish 
is, on the whole, a just one. And 
it must be regarded as to the 
credit of a considerable class in 
Edinburgh, that its members are 
able so fully to appreciate what 
appears to the outer world his 
unintelligible and uninteresting 
order of thought, as for its sake to 
overlook disadvantages of appear- 
ance, manner, and utterance which 
would effectually extinguish any 
preacher's hopes of popularity on 
this side of the Border. Few Eng- 
lish congregations of the educated 
class would become enthusiastically 
attached to an uncommonly vulgar 
and awkward clergyman, with an 
abominable provincial accent, and a 
manner made up of a strange com- 
bination of wriggling, writhing, and 
jerking, even were his intellectual 
elevation such as to enable him to 
soar into transcendental regions in 
which no mortal could understand 
him. 

A much more genial and engaging 
pulpit orator is Dr. Guthrie, who is 
also a luminary of the ‘ Free Kirk.’ 
He is beyond all comparison the 
most popular preacher in Edinburgh. 
He was, like Dr. Candlish, a clergy- 
man of the Church; but eahenuiey 
seceded in 1843. If the information 
afforded by our author is reliable, it 
oe probable that Dr. Guthrie 
will be among the earliest of the 
seceders to return to the Establish- 
ment. Like Dr. Candlish, he is an 
example of the power of the religious 
public of Edinburgh to recognise 
real talent, even though obscured by 
the most uncouth appearance and 
manner. But Dr. Guthrie’s secret 
of attraction is much more easily 
discovered by a stranger. It is not 
upon intellect, but upon fancy and 
feeling, rendered piquant by a dash 
of the grotesque, that his popularity 
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is founded. With not more than 
one or two exceptions, Dr. Guthrie 
is the most interesting preacher 
in Scotland. It is both easy and 
pleasant to listen to one of his ser- 
mons from beginning to end. He 
has to an extraordinary degree the 
secret of charming and compelling 
a breathless attention to whatever 
he says. He has evidently studied 
with success the art of presenting 
every statement of truth which he 
makes, in that form which shall be 
most thoroughly intelligible and 
most generally striking. His afflu- 
ence of imagery is wonderful. His 
wealth of imagination and depth of 
feeling are rather those of the glow- 
ing and impulsive Southron, than of 
the cool, canny Scot. He gives three 
or four comparisons and similes 
to illustrate every principle he lays 
down. And his capacity of feeling, 
and so of exciting emotion, is al- 
most unparalleled. It equals that 
of Mrs. se Stowe. Nor does 
Dr. Guthrie, to move his congrega- 
tion to tears, have recourse to those 
stock and hackneyed means by which 
any one who chooses may be 
pathetic. He is, in short, a man of 
real though eccentric genius, and of 
great amiability and sympathy of 
nature. He published, a year or two 
since, a volume of sermons which 
has had a very large sale in Scot- 
land. We remember to have read 
a carping notice of it, in which some 

eddling critic stated that he had 
ound by careful computation, that: 
out of four hundred pages of which 
the book consists, some three hun- 
dred and twenty are given to word- 
painting, and only eighty or ninety 
to theology. Very probably the 
assertion was quite correct. But 
if the eloquent illustrations drew 
thousands to listen to the simple 
and intelligible doctrine, who never 
would have listened to it for its own 
sake; and procured admission for 
that doctrine to hundreds of houses 
where well-meaning twaddle would 
never be read, however theological 
and sound it might be in its ‘ decent 
debility :’ we think they served an 
admirable end. That preaching 
which sets the congregation asleep, 
is the worst of all preaching. Of 
course we do not mean to justify 
ulpit buffoonery and rodomontade 
ecnase they may probably keep up 
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the attention which would flag under 
trim commonplace. It would not 
be justifiable that a ——— 
should preach standing on his head, 
however interested a crowd the ex- 
hibition might collect. But Dr. 
Guthrie never stoops, in the pulpit 
at least, to the foul arts of elap-trap 
by which preaching mountebanks, 
whom we shall not honour by 
naming on this page, make their 
piteous —_ to the patronage of 
the mob, whether well or ill-dressed. 
His preaching, though lively, elo- 
quent, and attractive as sermons 
seldom are, is bond fide preaching. 
And if his accent be of the broadest, 
and his use of words and phrases 
often such as would grate on the ear 
of the accomplished Dean of West- 
minster,—why, after all, we must 
admit that, for practical ends, a man 
uses the English language well, who 
uses it in such fashion as to spell- 
bind those who write it most purely 
and best. It is one great proof of 
the heartiness of Dr. Guthrie’s 


enius, that it suits all classes alike. 
is eloquence touches the washer- 
woman just as deeply as the duchess. 
And our readers may be assured 
that it was not the would-be pathos 


of a commonplace man that we saw 
draw tears down the cheek of Mr. 
Thackeray. 

Our author tells us that he first 
saw Dr. Guthrie at a public meeting, 
where he was a good deal shocked 
at the Doctor’s want of all clerical 
dignity and decorum. He made a 
speech which ‘ kept the house in a 
roar’ of laughter. He used many 
grotesque illustrations, and told 
many ridiculous stories, and looked 
less like a clergyman than a comic 
actor. It is quite true that Dr. 
Guthrie has a tendency to joke 
which it would be better if he re- 
— but there is something so 

ely, genial, and kind-hearted 
about the man, that no one can 
criticise him severely. 

We are assured in this volume 
that, with the exceptions of Lz. 
Guthrie and Dr. Candlish, the Edin- 
burgh clergy are in no way remark- 
able for their preaching. Before 
the nephew went to Edinburgh, that 
eity had lost its most eminent 
—* the now well-known Mr. 

aird. But within the last few 
weeks a brilliant addition has been 
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made to the Edinburgh pulpit, in 
Mr. Stuart, now one of the ministers 
of St. Andrew’s Church. Mr. Stuart 
is comparatively a young man, but 
he has attained a high standing: 
and when he preached before the 
Queen last September, her Majesty 
was so struck by his discourse that 
she asked him to make a copy of it 
for her private perusal. ithout 
the physical strength of Mr. Caird, 
or the warmth of feeling of Dr. 
Guthrie, he has an originality of 
thought and a felicity of illustration 
which render him a very striking 
pulpit-orator. 

ut the great centre and cynosure 
of Edinburgh is the Parliament 
House. The presence of the Courts 
of Justice is the feature which still 
gives Edinburgh something of a 
metropolitan character. And Edin- 
burgh is especially a city of law. 
Its most eminent men have always 
been lawyers. And even those men 
who have left great names in litera- 
ture only—as Sir Walter Scott, 
Professor Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, 
and Sir William Hamilton—have 
almost all been members of the 
Scottish Bar. And as for men 
eminent alike in law and letters, 
who does not think of Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Horner, Mackintosh, Cock- 
burn, and a host of others? How 
many associations of the fierce poli- 
tical strifes of former days haunt the 
precincts of the Parliament House : 
of the vigorous youth of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and the keen counter- 
agency of Blackwood’s Magazine 
at its outset; of the time when 
crowds collected in quest of early 
copies of a new work by the author 
of Waverley; when that knot of 
suspected and tabooed young Whig 
advocates stood day by day in a 
eorner apart, which was to bear so 
important a part in revolutionizing 
the politics of Britain; and when 
that floor was paced by the heavy 
step of Scott? The courts are 
situated im a considerable square, 
screened from the High-street by 
the old cathedral of St. Giles. 
But let us see how the first view of 
this Westminster Hall of the North 
strikes a stranger :— 


Iam not sure that I shall succeed in 


“eonveying to you any adequate idea of 


the very remarkable scene which pre- 
sented itself to my eyes on my intro- 
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duction into this legal exchange. The 
hall itself first absorbed my attention— 
its vast proportions, its . magnificent 
~ roof, its statues, its oaken floor. 

ut more than a momen contem- 
plation of these was impossible in the 
excitement occasioned by the living 
objects before me. Here was a count- 
less throng of advocates in their gowns 
and wigs, agents of every variety, bust- 
ling clerks, restless clients, admiring 
strangers, all, or nearly all, moving in- 
cessantly to and fro, talking, jabbering, 
joking, laughing, mingled it may be 
with sighs unheard, and maledictions 
not loud but deep ; forming altogether 
a well-dressed mob, where the reading 
of the riot act, unless proclaimed by the 
voice of a stentor, would have failed to 
be heard amid such a deafening hubbub 
of din and confusion. 

After walking about for a little while 
amid this strange Babel, I sat down 
to contemplate at my leisure this sin- 
gular scene. While thus employed, I 
was forcibly struck with the extraor- 
dinary hilarity of the gentlemen in wigs. 
Their mirth was unbounded. Whether 
chatting together in groups, or peram- 
bulating the hall in pairs, there seemed 
to be no end to their risibility. Even 
the most demure-looking of the frater- 
nity here assumes a broad grin. 


When a case is brought before 


the Scottish courts, it is first heard 
before a single judge, one of some 
four or five, among whom the suitor 
may make his selection. These are 
called the Lords Ordinary. If the 
rties are not content with his 
ecision, which we are told not one 
person in a thousand is, the case is 
carried by appeal to what is termed 
the Inner House. This House 
includes two Courts, called respec- 
tively the First and Second Division; 
and corresponding to our Courts of 
eee Bench and Common Pleas. 
ach of these courts consists of a 
Chief Justice and three puisne 
judges: the chief of the First Divi- 
sion is called the Lord Justice 
General; the chief of the Second 
Division, the Lord Justice Clerk. 
When we remember that Scotland 
18 a poor country, with a population 
hardly exceeding that of London, we 
must reckon the allowance of judges 
to be very ample. There are but 
fifteen Common Law judges in the 
three Courts at Westminster; and 
it has of late been proposed to 
reduce that number to twelve. 
Scotland has now twelve judges; 
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and till lately had fifteen. What 
—_ end is served by the Lords 

inary, who sit merely to give 
judgments which no one cares for, is 
not apparent to the non-professional 
mind. Our author tells us that 
most of the judicial work is done by 
the Lord Justice General MacNeile, 
whose great efficiency and popula- 
rity render his court the favourite 
one. Of the temper and judgment 
of the chief of the Second Division, 
we have heard many advocates 
speak very freely, and by no means 
favourably. 

Lord Cockburn’s Memorials have 
brought vividly before us the emi- 
nent men of the Parliament House 
during the early part of his career. 
It is not to be expected that we 
shall at all times find the floor of 
that hall walked by so many men 
of such distinguished character. 
The higher and wider field of ambi- 
tion presented by the English bar, 
too, is likely to draw away many 
clever young Scotchmen, particu- 
larly in these days when so many 
young Scotchmen of the better class 
study at English Universities, and 

uire English ideas and form 
English friendships. But after mak- 
ing every allowance, our author 
seems to be justified in his repre- 
sentations of the great falling-olf of 
the Scotch bar from the eminence of 
earlier times. We might reasonably 
enough look for more than a single 
very great lawyer, a few highly re- 
speetable lawyers, and a ruck of 
nobodies. Yet such, weare assured, 
is the present state of things :— 


The bar is sinking from day to 
day in public estimation, for lack of 
able men. Such is the paucity of 
talent, that it has become difficult to 
find properly-qualified lawyers to supply 
the vacancies on the bench; while 
sheriffships go a-begging, and sheriff- 
substitutes will ere long have to be 
advertised for by tuck of drum. 


The acknowledged head of the 
Scotch bar is Mr. John Inglis, who 
held the office of Lord Advocate 
or Attorney-General under Lord 
Derby’s Government. He is a son 
of Dr. Inglis, formerly minister of 
the Greyfriars’ Church in Edin- 
burgh, and leader of the Moderate 
or Conservative party in the Kirk. 
He studied at Oxford, where he 
failed to distinguish himself, from 
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lack, not of talent but of industry ; 
but having become a hard student 
of law, he had been but a very 
short time at the bar when he 
evinced that extraordinary ability 
which has made him the Follett of 
Scotland. He is a man of about 
forty-five years of age, tall, dark, 
and toil-worn: there is something 
peculiarly intelligent and engaging 
in his entire appearance. His gene- 
ral mode of speaking, in addressing 
a court or a jury, is calm, clear, 
pameny fluent and self-possessed ; 
ut his engagements are so over- 
whelming that he has neither time 
nor strength for the display of mere 
oratory ; and, unlike several of his 
prosy brethren, he does not use a 
superfluous word. When the case 
in which he is engaged is such as 
to require it, he has on several 
occasions shown himself master of 
a persuasive and affecting eloquence 
equal to the most successful efforts 
of Erskine. We have been told by 
many who heard him make his 
penn on behalf of the prisoner in 
e recent Glasgow poisoning case, 
which attracted such universal 
notice, that’ in the palmiest days 
of Scotch forensic deunanss that 
speech never was surpassed. Divest- 
ing himself entirely of that cool, 
almost provokingly-impassive air 
which marks his speaking on ordi- 
nary occasions, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the unfortunate 
girl's defence ; and after evincing a 
marvellous ingenuity in pulling to 
pieces the seemingly overwhelming 
case for the prosecution, he con- 
cluded his address to the jury in a 
strain of pathetic eloquence which 
drew tears from almost every one 
who heard him, with the exception 
of the suspected poisoner herself. 
The present. Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Moncrieff, is doing the work of his 
pone much better than could have 
en anticipated when he was ap- 
pointed to it. In the House of 
Commons, indeed, his appearances 
have been creditable. In point of 
legal ability and oratory, he would 
bea moa oneetaiie seventh-rate 
man in Westminster Hall. His 
eas to his present office is 
the most lamentable proof which 
has yet been afforded of his party's 
desperate poverty of available talent: 
excepting, indeed, one or two of the 
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judges who have lately been elevated 
to the bench. 

Mr. Logan, a smart and clever 
man, is the most amusing speaker 
of the Parliament House. His jokes, 
though abundant in quantity, are 
somewhat of the broadest in qua- 
lity. A pleasing and gentlemanlike 
speaker is Mr. David Mure, brother 
of the accomplished author of the 
History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Mr. Penney is a counsel 
of standing vastly higher than that 
of most of the eight or ten judges 
who have recently been appointed. 
His politics, however, have excluded 
him. Mr. Moncrieff, Mr. Shand, and 
Mr. Skelton, are among the cleverest 
of the junior members of the bar. 

Unless the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Scotch courts which 
one sometimes sees in the news- 
papers are grossly libellous, the 
following remarks are not without 
occasion :— 

I plead guilty to a disrelish for the 
practice of buffoonery on the bench. 
There is a solemn gravity which should 
hedge about a judge when dispensing 
justice, as much as a divine in the 
exercise of his sacred calling. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is more derogatory to 
the dignity and decorum associated with 
the judicial character, than the pitiful 
ambition to shine as the perpetrator of 
indifferent jokes, in order to excite the 
risible faculties of junior counsel and 
Parliament House clerks. 

We think that a judge can hardly 
occupy 4 more humiliating position 
than when seated on the bench of a 
court filled with a crowd of persons 
whom his absurdities have convulsed 
with laughter. Not, indeed, that 
jokes may not occasionally be heard 
even within the grave precincts of 
Westminster Hall. But for these 
jokes, in almost every instance, the 
apology may be made, that they 
are so very bad that a stranger 
would probably not be aware that 
they were jokes at all. No one 
could possibly laugh at them. Such 
was the brilliant witticism which 
not long since thrilled the Queen's 
Bench. Some allusion having been 
made to the case of a number of 
men who were drowned by the 
bursting of one of Barclay and 
Perkins’ porter-vats, Campbell, C.J., 
observed that these unfortunate men 
might be said to have floated on 
their watery bier! The Times of 
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next day of course appended ‘ roars 
of laughter’ to the remark. We 
believe that a gentle emotion of pity 
was the feeling which prevailed in 
court; and the fact was made evi- 
dent that a man might become 
Chief Justice of England whose 
contributions would assuredly be 
rejected by Punch. A Scotch judge, 
eager to explain to a jury that libel- 
lous matter must not be conveyed 
by way of inuendo, made his mean- 
ing clear by saying that a man 
would not be allowed to publish a 
declaration that ‘he wondered whe- 
ther or not John Smith was a 
damned scoundrel.’ But such play- 
ful flights are not now much in 
fashion from the Scotch bench; and 
the tedium of the dreary day is no 
longer enlivened by the mirth of 
Mr. Patrick Robertson. He was a 
real and spontaneous wit ; and after 
he became a judge, he found it hard 
to repress the flow of his genial and 
harmless humour. 

When Scotch counsel appear be- 
fore English courts, as they do in 
the case of appeals to the House of 
Lords, there is a general complaint 
of their tedious prolixity. ‘There 
is comparatively so little to do in 
the Scotch Parliament House, that 
counsel are permitted to spend time 
in going into the metaphysics of a 
case in a fashion which would not 
be suffered in the real throng. of 
business at Westminster. Mr. In- 
glis is perhaps the only Scotch 
advocate who is quite free from 
the disposition to prose. Even 
his very eminent predecessor, Mr. 
Rutherford, was very long-winded. 
We remember an occasion on which 
he appeared before the House of 
Lords on a Scotch appeal, aided by 
the Attorney-General, then Mr. 
Bethell. Mr. Rutherford made a 
speech of five or six hours’ duration, 
going into details with a minuteness 
which rendered it very difficult to 
take a comprehensive view of his 
ease. He was followed by Mr. 
Bethell, in a speech which did not 
last an hour, but into which was 
compressed a much clearer, fuller, 
and more cogent statement of the 
case at issue, than that which was 
given in the prosy harangue which 
preceded it.. A few years since, 
one. of the most tedious and twad- 
dling of Scotch counsel received ade- 
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served rebuke from Lord Brougham 
at the bar of the House of Lords. In 
accordance with his usual practice, 
he was hammering away through his 
case, and saying at the beginning 
of each successive paragraph, ‘ Now 
I must request your Lordship’s 
ag attention to this point.’ 

rd Brougham listened in rather 
a fidgety manner till this remark had 
been made some forty or fifty times, 
when he could stand it no longer, 
and burst out:—‘ Mr. Mantrap,’ 
said he, ‘I don’t know whether 
your Scotch judges allow counsel 
to tell them when to attend to their 
speeches, but be so good as to 
understand that that is not suffered 
here. For myself, I always attend 
to the speeches of counsel. But,’ 
said the great man, gathering wrath 
as he went on, ‘there are indeed 
instances in which I do not attend 
to the speeches of counsel. When 
I find an advocate repeating the 
very same thing ten or twelve times 
over, in nearly the same words, I 
do cease attending to him at about 
the seventh or eighth time of repe- 
tition.’ The effect upon Mr. Man- 
trap was most beneficial. Since 
that day, he has hardly ever been 
known to repeat the same argu- 
ment more than six times in the 
same speech, without materially 
varying its expression. 

e find in this volume a minute 
account of a trial for murder, which 
for some time engrossed public 
attention in Scotland to a degree 
unparalleled, except by the still 
more celebrated trial of Madeleine 
Smith. The author introduces his 
narrative mainly to make some 
severe strictures upon the conduct 
of the presiding judge, the Lord 
Justice. Clerk Hope. A. certain 
Dr. Smith, a medical man at St. 
Fergus in Aberdeenshire, ‘effected 
three several policies of assurance 
upon the life of one William Mac- 
donald, a farm servant in the same 
village. These policies were: to the 
amount of £2000: and one, for 
£600, effected in November, 1852, 
was to last for but one year. Dr. 
Smith took especial care to ascertain 
that the suicide of Macdonald would 
not violate the assurance. The 
state of things was now such that, by 
Macdonald’s death Smith would 
gain £2000, while it was not shown 
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that he had an interest to the 
extent of a single shilling in Mac- 
donald’s life. On the 2oth of 
November, 1852, immediately after 
the effecting of the last-named 
policy, Macdonald was found dead 
in a ditch near the house of Smith. 
Death had been caused by a pistol- 
shot in the head. Suspicion imme- 
diately fell upon Smith, and many 
circumstances tended to confirm it. 
At the trial, however, an auc- 
tioneer of Peterhead voluntarily 
came forward, and swore that five 
years previously he had sold Mac- 
donald the pistol which was found 
beside his lifeless body. No pistol 
had ever been seen in Macdonald's 
ession, during the five years 
tween his death and the period 
when it was alleged he had bought 
it. Still the witness, a very old 
man, insisted that he tecognised 
the pistol he had sold, by a certain 
notch on the barrel. It would not, 
probably, be fair to lay any stress 
upon the facts; 1st, that the vene- 
rable auctioneer was an old friend 
of Smith ; and 2nd, that he himself 
had, many years before, been tried 
and convicted for shooting a man. 
Such was the evidencevolunteered 
for the defence: and, curiously 
enough, evidence which, if trust- 
worthy, was of the greatest im- 
portance, was volunteered for the 
prosecution. A stupid and un- 
educated country bumpkin, named 
John Aden, came forward at the last 
minute, and declared that upon the 
evening of the alleged murder, about 
half-past seven o'clock, he, being on 
his way from Peterhead, met Smith 
and Macdonald in company, near 
the spot where the body of the 
latter was found. But under the 
severe cross-examination of the 
counsel for the defence (Mr. Inglis), 
the poor bumpkin got into such a 
state of nervousness and stupefac- 
tion, that he became quite confused 
as to the hour at which he met 
Smith and Macdonald, and likewise 
contradicted himself upon other 
material points. The Lord Justice 
Clerk, who was the —- judge, 
quite unable to understand how a 
r uneducated ploughman, who 
never seen a court of justice in 
his life, might, though perfectly 
honest, grow nervous and confused 
when placed in a conspicuous place 
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in a crowded court, and cross- 
examined by one of the acutest men 
in Britain, forthwith sentenced the 
witness to six months’ imprisonment 


for his prevarication. This piece of 


tyrannical vapouring the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk was unable to carry out, as 
Lords Handyside and Cowan, two 
able and amiable judges, who were 
also on the bench, refused to approve 
of the preposterous sentence. 

The case for the prosecution and 
that for the defence being closed, the 
Justice Clerk to sum up 
the evidence. Our author tells us 
that the legal principle, that the 
judge is to be counsel for the 
— was here fully carried out. 

e summing-up was an elaborate 
defence of the prisoner from be- 

inning to end. The jury was 

ivided. Not one was in favour of a 
verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ A minority 
was for a verdict of ‘Guilty.’ The 
majority took the middle course of 
a verdict of ‘Not proven.’ The 
meaning of this verdict is, that 
though there is little moral doubt 
of the prisoner’s guilt, there is not 
legal evidence on which to find him 
guilty. Smith escaped the gallows ; 
and that was all. And if he be 
guilty, he missed the prize which 
tempted him to the guilt of murder. 
He cannot recover the money due 
upon the policies of assurance. 

We cannot tell whether the Jus- 
tice Clerk merits the severe remarks 
of this book upon his conduct in the 
St. Fergus case. It is certainly well 
that the judge should lean to the side 
of mercy. AndintheGlasgow poison- 
ing case, in which the Lord Justice 
Clerk also presided, with the exce 
tion of one or two little spurts of ill- 
temper, he manifested an extremely 
calm and judicial spirit; and his 
summing-up was characterized by 
scrupulous fairness and impartiality. 
The effect, however, was marred by 
one of those silly and petulant out- 
bursts which tend to make the bench 
ridiculous. Nothing can be weaker 
than for a judge to allow his temper 
to carry him away into threats which, 
as he knows perfectly well, he dares 
not carry out. It will be remem- 
bered that, for reasons easily as- 
signable, the tide of public feeling 
set very strongly in Madeleine 
Smith’s favour; and the verdict of 
the jury was received with tumul- 
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tuous applause. There were hun- 
dreds in court, all equally conspicu- 
ous in their demonstrations of ap- 
proval. One unlucky mortal, not a 
ee than a vane 
caught the eye o e indignant 
judge. An soonaie was to be made, 
and one man would do just as well 
as another. The unhappy individual 
was forthwith taken into ee 
and placed before the bench. His 
lordship, taught by former expe- 
rience, did not venture on any more 
sentences to six months’ imprison- 
ment; but he gave the victim a 
severe scolding, and stated that he 
would certainly have committed him 
to prison, only that it was evident 
he was a weak, silly creature, who 
did not deserve such a distinction. 
There certainly was abundance of 
silliness in the exhibition; but the 
general opinion in court was, that it 
= rather on the bench than at the 
ar. 

The chapter devoted to the Edin- 
burgh publishers is one of the worst 
in the book. It is extremely blank 
of information, and it contains one 
or two ludicrous errors. Most of 
our readers, familiar from youth 
with the features of George Bucha- 
nan on the cover of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, will learn with surprise 
that ‘the grim visage of John Knox 
frowns Calvinistic anathemas from 
Maga’s well-known cover.’ The pe- 
riodical which our author evidently 
knows most about is that which now 
bears the odd name of Titan, but 
which was formerly called Hogg’s 
Instructor. Its ‘respected pub- 
lisher’ (who, by a curious coinci- 
dence, is also the publisher of Mr. 
Cutlar’s book) ‘employs a whole 
host of literary giants’ to write in 
his magazine. It is most gratifying 
to know that the distinguished indi- 
vidual whose valuable History of a 
Man was so highly appreciated by 
Fraser, still continues to delight the 
reading public through the pages of 
Titan. e are assured that ‘hav- 
ing for one of its regular contribu- 
tors the “gifted Gilfillan,” one is 
always sure to meet with something 
attractive in its columns, the spark- 
ling style of this writer rendering 
his productions great favourites, 
especially with the young.’ There 
is something really scandalous in 
the fashion in which small critics 
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decry this great man. Could not 
—— done to get him ap- 
pointed Editor of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, Home Secretary, Lord Chan- 
eellor, and Archbishop of Canter- 


bury ? 

“i. Cutlar saw Mr. William 
Chambers, of the well-known firm 
whose publications have done so 
much to create and foster a taste 
for reading ‘in the working classes 
of Scotland. He saw him at a public 
meeting, where he made a speech 
of two or three sentences; and 
‘this,’ says our well-informed au- 
thor, who was to teil us all about 
what he calls ‘the great bibliopo- 
lists of this city,’ ‘is all I have seen 
of the celebrated firm of W. and R. 
Chambers.’ At the same meeting 
he beheld afar off Mr. Adam Black, 
M.P. for Edinburgh, who was ‘a 

lain, sensible-looking person.’ Mr. 
Black, he mentions, being Lord 
Provost, on some occasion or other 
received the offer of knighthood, 
which he declined. Being cate- 
chized in the Town Council as to 
why he did so, he replied that he 
thought it would be rather absurd 
to hear some urchin addressing him 
—‘Sir Adam, gie me a penny keely- 
vine’—i.e., black-lead pencil. As 
for the best-known publishing firm 
in Edinburgh, it is dismissed with 
the statement—‘ The Blackwoods I 
have not seen.’ The newspaper 

ress of Edinburgh is ‘ conducted 
> men of enlarged minds and ex- 
tensive acquirements.’ Its most re- 
markable feature is one paper, re- 
stricted to advertisements, which is 
bestowed in great abundance upon 
the public gratis. We are assured 
that it has proved a very profitable 
speculation. There is a curious 
monthly periodical published in 
Edinburgh, named Macphail’s Jour- 
nal, e never met with any one 
who reads it, and seldom with any 
one who ever heard of it. It became 
known to us in a fortuitous manner, 
on the occasion of its lately publish- 
ing an article containing what was 
intended for a smart attack on 
Fraser. From what we then saw 
of it, we should judge it to be the 
very poorest periodical in the world. 
We naturally look, in a book 
called Edinburgh Dissected, for 
some account of the literary men of 
Edinburgh. But in this volume we 
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look for it in vain. And, indeed, 
the subject is now a difficult one. 
We believe that Edinburgh is living 
upon a former reputation, so far as 
literature is concerned. Even the 
Edinburgh Review is no longer 
published in Edinburgh. We have 
no right to pry into anonymous 
authorship: but it is understood 
that most of the regular writers in 
Blackwood are not Edinburgh men. 
The North British Review is not sup- 
rted by natives of North Britain. 
ven Titan seems to be mainly writ- 
ten by Englishmen; and we ferventl 
trust that the number of Macphail’s 
Journal we saw, was wholly the 
composition of natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Itis remarkable how 
thoroughly Anglican in feeling are 
all ecclesiastical allusions in the 
better Scotch periodicals. If Black- 
wood contains a tale of clerical life, 
the hero is sure to be a rector ora 
curate of the Church of England, 
not a minister of the Kirk. And 
frequently, when we find mention 
of the Church, we shortly find 
that it is the Anglican Church that 
is meant. And there is no affecta- 
tion here. It is simply that an 
English author writes from his own 
thinking and his own observation, 
although these often land him in 
ee and turns of. thought which 
ook strange in a periodical published 
within the domain of Presbytery. 
The article is written in England, 
by-an Englishman; but a certain 
awkwardness results from its being 
printed and published in Scotland. 
And the occasional violent declara- 
tions of Scotch-Churchism in prin- 
ciple, which we find in Blackwood 
and other serials, serve only to 
render more striking the discre- 
pance between the authoritative 
opinions maintained by the maga- 
zie or review, and the sentiments 
really entertained by the great 
majority of its contributors. 

When we think of Edinburgh men 
of letters, the first name which sug- 
gests itself is sure to be that of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun. And, besides that host 
of fugitive pieces which would-be 
well-informed people are always 
ready to whisper are from his pen, 
his avowed works entitle him to a 
high place in the literary world. The 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers are 
the production of a true poet; 
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although the bitter anti-covenantin 

spirit which they breathe woul 

make their author quite sure of a 
ducking, if he were recognised in 
several quarters of Scotland which 
lie within our acquaintance. And 
who does not know of the lively 
and genial Professor Blackie, so 
recklessly outspoken, so thoroughly 
indifferent to the opinion of solemn 
prigs, who lectures to his students 
on the insufficiency of his income, 
and declares that he would refuse 
the liberal endowment of £7 10s. 
a quarter paid him by Government, 
only that he really needs the meee 
because his house is not completely 
furnished yet? Then, in graver 
departments of letters, we have Mr. 
Hil Burton, the biographer of 
Hume; and Professor Shank More, 
the kindest and most amiable of 
men, and of all men in Scotland the 
one of largest acquaintance ae 
the distinguished in literature an 

science, whose legal works are the 
text-books in those departments of 
law to which they refer, and who 
can get the heart out of a large 
new volume with a rapidity which 
thoroughly eclipses the traditions of 
Dr. Johnson. Nor must we forget 
Mr. James Ballantyne, who has 
written two or three little Scotch 
poems with a depth of feeling and 
philosophy, and a felicity of expres- 
sion, not surpassed by the happiest 
efforts of Burns. Have our readers 
read his exquisite poem, entitled 
Castles in the Air? If not, they 
cannot do so too soon. Or, better 
still, the first time any of them are 
lucky enough to meet with some 
pretty Scotch girl, who has the good 
sense to sing the songs of her native 
land, Jet them entreat her to sing it. 
It has been set to very sweet and 
appropriate music. Mr. Alexander 
Smith, whose poetry evinces a won- 
derful power of wreathing a very 
insufficient back-bone of thought 
with a prodigal quantity of flowers 
of fancy, is secretary to the Univer- 


sity. 
tn the various departments of 
science, there are several very emi- 


nent men among the professors of 
the University. Dr. Simpson has an 
European fame; so has Dr. Christi- 


-son in the department of poisons. 


Mr. J. D. Forbes, the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, holds the 
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highest place in physics; and Mr. 


Edward Forbes, so early cut off, had 

et earned a distinguished eminence 
in the field of Natural History. The 
names of W.P. Alison, Miller, Traill, 
and Gregory, are familiar to most 
readers: while Dr. Lee, the Prin- 
cipal of the University, although he 
has given to the press but one slight 
work, has credit for the possession 
of vast stores of recondite learning. 

When Mr.Cutlarvisited the Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Painting, he was struck, as many 
wiser people have been, with the 
large number of portraits. Can it 
be that Mr. Smith, Mrs. Brown, and 
Miss Robinson suppose that any 
human being will — the trouble 
of looking at them? Their parti- 
cular friends may indeed do so, for 
the purpose of laughing at their 
vanity and folly; but no one else 
will. But our author, like most 
visitors to Edinburgh, was struck 
by a still more absurd and offensive 
exhibition, which we shall allow 
him to describe in his own words, 
only begging all readers to remark 
the happy introduction of the ne- 
phew’s Latin and French : 


It is in South Bridge-street that my 
attention is always excited, en passant, 
by the display, at a bookseller’s shop- 
door, of clerical prints, id est, likenesses 
of clergy of various denominations, 
hung up in rows, and looking things so 
unutterable, as to lead me sometimes to 
wonder what the reverend gentlemen 
could have done to merit such a public 
exposure, as if they were the heads of 
some unfortunate malefactors con- 
demned to be suspended in the public 
highway as beacons to deter from 
crime the passing multitude. Can all 
these, I ask myself, be men of celebrity ? 
If so, what an ignoramus I am,—how 
many notable characters have I yet to 
see and to hear! What a lesson of 
modesty should I learn from the dis- 
covery of such a host of living and 
illustrious men, of whose very names— 
to my everlasting shame be it spoken — 
Ihave hitherto been profoundly igno- 
rant! Chalmers I know, and Guthrie 
I know; but who art thou, staring as 
if thou wouldst compel people to see 
genius in thine eyes, by making them 
look as if they would jump out of their 
sockets? or thou, who conceivest thy 
talents to be exhibited in the well- 
studied arrangement of thy capillary 
locks? or thou, who wouldst cheat man- 
kind and womankind into the belief of 
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extraordinary endowments, by en 
larging with tonsorial implements the 
naturally circumscribed area of thy 
frontal developments? or thou who 
thinkest to impose thyself on the 
world as a sage and prophet by the 
severity of thy scowl? or thou, who 
in the self-conceit lurking in every 
feature of thy unintellectual visage, be- 
trayest thy lack of brain? Who are 
they, I ask? Very worthy men, doubt- 
less, each in his own peculiar sphere ; 
but whether of sufficient fame or, 
notoriety to justify their likenesses 
being hung up for sale in a bookseller’s- 
shop, may fairly be questioned. Woe ’s 
me! What poor, vain creatures we all 
are! How we do idolize ourselves, and 
how we do love to be idolized ! 


We have beheld for ourselves the 
shop in question; and we cannot 
but express our hope that none of 
the soi-disant reverend individuals 
hung up there are the least like 
their portraits ; for we never beheld 
in any part. of the world such a 

ack of low-looking scoundrels. 

he portraits are cheap lithographs 
of abominable execution; and we 
believe that the principle on which 
they are got up, is that it is under- 
stood that the people who ‘sit 
under’ (how we hate the expression) 
the Rev. Melchisedec Howler, 
will buy the effigy of Howler ; and 
that those who affect the ministra- 
tions of the Rev. Jeremy Diddler 
will refresh their spirits by suspend- 
ing in their dwellings the lineaments 
of Diddler. We fear, however we 
may hope that the case may be 
otherwise, that the likenesses of 
Diddler and Howler are in the 
main correct likenesses. What 
artist could have invented that 
swinish projecting mouth, that 
zeneral aspect of coarseness and 
Conteliie, that white neckcloth with 
the long limp ends, that .nark so 
strongly the lowest class of dis- 
senting teacher? That must indeed 
be Diddler as he appeared when he 
tried to persuade the elder Mr. 
Weller to leave his money to him 
(Diddler), to the exclusion of his 
own son, Samivel. And _ thus 
looked Howler when we heard him 
declare that the reason why the Ten 
Commandments were placed in 
churches at the east end, while the 
clergyman in the pulpit looked 
more or less directly towards the 
west, was that the proud bishops, 
LL 
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and full-fed rectors, and the blood- 
sucking curates, the Satanic deans, 
and the diabolical archdeacons, 
durst not look at the Command- 
ments, and so placed them behind 
their backs. We had no business 
to be where we heard the theory 
propounded; but it was obvious 
that it was most satisfactory to the 
enlightened audience, all of whom 
were members of the Anti-Church- 
and-State Association, and in point 
of intelligence, probably a good 
deal above its average. it isa hard 
thing for even a man of sense to 
sit for his portrait, and while aware 
that his features and attitude are 
being transferred to canvas, still to 
maiutain a perfectly unaffected and 
unconscious air. But a blockhead 
is sure to manifest, in every feature 
of his ugly face, and every grimace of 
his awkward body, that he is trying 
his hardest to look interesting and 
impressive for the time. And thus, 
in all probability, these portraits, 
sO calieheek of vulgar conceit and 
smirking impudence, are even uglier 
than the ordinary aspect of their 
eriginals. 

We find in the last letter of this 
volume some account of a peculiar 
institution of Edinburgh, which 
bears the name of Ulbster Hall. 
That voluminous authoress, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, thought it de- 
sirable that a place of meeting 
should be provided for the literary 
people of Edinburgh: and having 
got a hall up, she gave it the beau- 
tiful name of her brother’s property 
in Caithness. We are assured that 
Ulbster Hall is a valuable refuge 
for distressed authors whose pro- 
ductions the malignant saline 
decline to give to the world; it is, 
we are told, 
the name of a room set apart for the 
meetings of a benevolent society lately 
instituted here for the compassionate 
purpose of enabling authors to read 
their own works, lest nobody else should 
do so, and to relieve elderly gentlemen 
of pent-up jokes and irrepressible anec- 
dotes. Here you have an opportunity 
of reading your letter to an audience 
consisting of all the literary fogies and 
blue-stockings of Edinburgh, not above 
one-half of whom being allowed to sleep 
at one time, you have the advantage of at 
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least a moiety of open eyes to see, if not 
of open ears to hear, your performance. 


‘We have in the same letter a 
limpse of the fashionable world of 
dinburgh ; but as it is evident that 

the author knows no more of it than 
can be learned by standing at the 
door of the Assembly-rooms and 
watching the carriages discharge 
their cargo, or by getting the foot- 
men of Moray-place to relate what 
they know of. the goings-on of the 
oung ladies of their respective 
ouses, we do not think it necessary 
to quote what is stated. We have 
some vulgar absurdity about steel- 
eemten waltzes, and polkas, and 
ear scarlet tunics; ‘drinking seltzer 
water, with additions, at three, and 
flirting, dancing the Highland fling, 
shouting, and cracking our thumbs, 
till six in the morning.’ The man 
knows all about Edinburgh social 
life. Of course this is precisely the 
fashion in which they do things 
there. Jeames, of Charlotte-square, 
says SO. 
ut we are as throughly weary of 
the nephew’s book, as we fear our 
readers are with our article. We 
have a great love for Edinburgh ; 
and we could gossip about it at in- 
terminable length. It is not now the 
city of the days of Sydney Smith or 
Cockburn; and it is losing its dis- 
tinetive characteristics year by year. 
Its young men are becoming Eng- 
lishmen rather than Scotchmen. 
Vainly should we seek the repre- 
sentatives of that hearty old lady 
who declared to Cockburn, with a 
blow of her clenched fist on the 
table, that George the Fourth was a 
‘dawmed villain.’ The Seotch no- 
bility prefer going up to be nobodies 
in ndon, to remaining in Edin- 
burgh as notables. No Edinburgh 
host now directs his servant to 
‘move that singit sheep’s head a 
thoct mair to the Nor-Nor-Wast.’ 
A dinner-party in Edinburgh is 
precisely tthe a dinner-party in Bel- 
gravia. But the grand natural fea- 
tures—the Castle-rock, the distant 
Lammermoors, the Calton-hill, Ar- 
thur’s Seat, and the encircling sea— 
are not-the least like Belgravia. 
And, after all, it is these that make 
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‘Edinburgh what it is. 
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Rataee more than seventy years 
ago a young gentleman was 
crossed in love. There may seem 
to the unthinking multitude nothing 
very remarkable in this; yet at all 
events the misery which that un- 
happy young man may be supposed 
to 4 endured was fraught with 
consequences of which all England 
has just now been talking. We have 
not been able to ascertain the name 
of the young lady who refused him, 
though we should like very much to 
know. We feel convinced that it 
must have been the young lady’s 
doing, and not a result of parental 
prudence or prejudice. or the 
young gentleman aforesaid was in 
possession of a fine estate in the 
prettiest part of a proverbially fertile 
county. He was descended from an 
ancient race which had furnished 
‘ officers and gentlemen’ in the days 
of the Plantagenets. One lineal 
ancestor had been governor of a 
Norman castle, and was knighted by 
Edward III. Another had sold his 
inheritance to a brother in order to 
join King Henry in the French Wars 
—fought bravely at Agincourt, and 
left his sword and his bow as heir- 
looms to his descendants, who care- 
fully preserved them at one of their 
numerous seats. <A third was killed 
at Bosworth-field. And the story of 
the chivalrous gentleman who died 
upon the block for the sake of Mary 
Stuart, is familiar to all readers of 
her story. However mistaken his 
motives we must sympathize with his 
generous devotion, and we confess 
we should have no feeling but pride 
in counting him among our own an- 
cestors ; in addition to these claims 
to distinction our young gentleman 
was in possession of some old feudal 
and ecclesiastical privileges ex- 
tremely agreeable either to the aris- 
tocrat or the antiquary. His manor 
had anciently and still enjoys a peculiar 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical, 
exempt and free from all other ecclesias- 
tical courts. It has the privilege also 


of marrying within itself, the commis- 
sary, who derives his authority from the 
Lord of the Manor, granting license ; 
and is exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of the diocese. 


And yet with all these means and 
appliances of happiness and worldly 
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honour the gentleman was still un- 
happy—for was he not crossedinlove? 

nder these circumstances he did 
what is common in such cases. As 
he could not conquer, he resolved to 
fly. In other words, he determined 
to travel. But the word in those 
days was limited in its signification, 
and this gentleman considered that 
he might cure his melancholy just 
as well by crossing the Tweed as 
the Atlantic. To Scotland there- 
fore he bent his steps, and in the 
course of his wanderings succeeded 
in accomplishing the object he had 
in view. He found his consolation 
ina Scotch manse. And, in the year 
of Grace, 1787, Jean, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, of Car- 
dross, in Dumbartonshire, became 
the wife of Thomas Babington, of 
Rothley Temple, in the county of 
Leicester, Esquire—then in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

The Rev. John Macaulay was 
descended from the Macaulays of 
the Island of Lewis, and he and his 
brother Kenneth, likewise a Presby- 
terian clergyman, and author of a 
History of St. Kilda, were both 
known to Dr. Johnson, who praised 
the latter for his magnanimity in 
relating a story which was likely to 
be disbelieved by the world. The 
Doctor dined and passed the night 
at Mr. Macaulay’s house at Calder, 
and was in a mood of such remark- 
able complacency, that he sat out 
the delivery of a long Presbyterian 
prayer though he had positively 
refused to hear Dr. Robertson, 
observing, with characteristic ori- 
ginality, ‘that he would hear him if 
he would get up into a tree and 
preach; but that he would not 
sanction a Presbyterian assembly.’ 
We should add, however, that John- 
son doubted whether the History of 
St. Kilda was really Macaulay's 
own, being inclined to attribute it 
to Dr. Macpherson—a surmise which 
Mr. Croker corroborates. We 
should be anxious to know what 
became of the son of this Kenneth, 
for whom Johnson obtained a 
servitorship at Oxford. 

Rothley was not the original seat 
of the Babington family—they were 

rimarily of Babington in Northum- 
beslend, but had been settled for a 
LLa 
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long time at Dethick, in Derby- 
shire, where the arms of the Agin- 
court hero are still to be seen, 
when the old Preceptory of the 
Knights Templars came into the 
possession of their house. Rothley 
manor was, in early times, the pro- 
oy of the Harcourts, in those 

ays a powerful family in Leicester- 
shire, where many villages are still 
called after their name. It was 
assigned in the year 1218, by John 
de Harcourt, to the Knights 
Templars, in whose hands it 
remained down to the dissolution of 
the religious houses. But previous 
to that event in 1505, a Sir John 
Babington of Dethick, Knight of 
Rhodes, had been appointed Master 
of the Preceptory at Rothley; and 
at the dissolution, one. Edward 
Cartwright, to whom the estates 
had been awarded by Henry VIIL., 
conveyed them to Humphry, 
brother of the above Sir John, and 
direct male ancestor of the husband 
of Jean Macaulay. 

That husband was a man of some 
little mark. He was Member for 
the borough of Leicester from 1800 
to 1812. He was an active member 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, and used to attend their meet- 
ings in London with great regula- 
rity. He was, in his later days at 
least, something of a precisian, and 
did not always escape the ridicule 
of the fox-hunting squires and 
parsons of the neighbourhood. He 
died in the year 1837, and the estate 
descended to his son Thomas, who 
has principally resided abroad. 
Rothley Temple was, for some time, 
occupied by the late Vice-Chancellor 
Parker, who married a Miss Babing- 
ton, and whose unsuccessful candi- 
dature for the borough of Leicester 
may yet be in our readers’ recollec- 
tion. The Babingions still continue 
a flourishing family in the county ; 
one has the neighbouring living of 
Cossington, and there seems at pre- 
sent no probability of their ancient 
line becoming extinct. To return 
to their new connexions. 

When the new Mrs. Babington 
arrived at the home of the wealthy 
young English squire, doubtless 
there were many matrons of the 
vicinity who joined in Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion, that ‘it was not so much to 
be regretted that England was lost 
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as that the Scotch had found it.’ 
They were doomed, however, to 
witness the still further success of 
this persevering race. Jean had 
two brothers, both clever lads, 
and able to push their fortunes; 
the elder, alee Macaulay, about 
the same age as her husband, had 
been educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and taken his degree there 
before he was twenty years of age. 
During his residence at that seat of 
learning, he early evinced a literary 
taste by contributing several essays 
to Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine, 
underthesignature of ‘ Academicus.’ 
After leaving Glasgow he lived for 
three years at Bedford, as tutor in 
the family of Mr. Barham, where 
he still continued the exercise of 
his pen on subjects of criticism and 
a These prolusions were 
favourably noticed by the periodicals 
of the day—to which in time the 
name of Macaulay became as well 
known as that of his illustrious 
nephew to those of our own. In 
1781 he took orders in the English 
Church, and obtained the curacy 
of Claybrook, in Leicestershire—a 
village, however, at a considerable 
distance from Rothley. In 1785 he 
was admitted a member of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
four years afterwards was presented 
to the living of Frolesworth, near 
his old curacy. This, however, he 
resigned the following year; and, 
in 1794, went abroad with the 
son of Sir Walter Farquhar. 
During this tour he became ac- 
uainted with the Duke and 

uchess of Brunswick, and was 
appointed instructor of their 
daughter, the future Queen Caro- 
line, in the English language. He 
seems to have continued his ac- 


oe with the Princess of 
Vales in England, but for some 
cause or another would not appear 
to have se from it all the profit 


he expected. Perhaps the Princess 
had little to give. Perhaps there 
may be some grains of truth in a 
ludicrous story current in Leicester- 
shire, that he lost her favour from 
presuming to kiss the infant Prin- 
cess Charlotte when admitted to 
the privilege of seeing her in her 
nurse’s arms. However this may 
be, he was presented in the year 
1796 to the vicarage of Rothley, and 
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there among his books and papers 
lived and died a quiet litera 
clergyman. The year following his 
promotion he married Miss Heyrick 
of Leicester, by whom he had a 
numerous family. One of his sons 
is Kenneth Macaulay, the Queen’s 
Counsel and Member for the borough 
of Cambridge. Another is a sur- 
geon in good practice at Leicester. 
A third, now deceased, was a 
flourishing solicitor in the same 
town; and a fourth was head- 
master of Repton School, and, we 
believe, both an excellent scholar 
and a successful teacher. 

Aulay Macaulay was a Fellow of 

the Society of Antiquaries. Besides 
his earlier publications, he was 
author of a volume on the History 
and Antiquities of Claybrook, A 
Sermon upon Sunday Schools, and 
Remarks on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, which all at- 
tained to more than a provincial 
celebrity, and were favourably re- 
viewed inthe Gentleman's Magazine, 
to which the vicar himself was a 
constant and welcome contributor. 
At one period of his life he meditated 
an expurgated edition of Pope ; and 
thirty years were devoted by him 
to a Life of Melancthon, which was 
never finished at last, though often 
announced for publication in the 
ages of Mr. Urban. ‘I should 
ike,’ says a correspondent of that 
patriarch of periodicals, ‘to affix a 
starling to the porch of Mr, 
Macaulay's vicarage, which should 
do nothing but repeat the word 
Melancthon every time the vicar 
showed himself.’ 

It will thus be seen that three 
generations of the family have dis- 
played some literary ability, com- 
mencing on a moderate scale in 
Kenneth, increasing in the vicar of 
Rothley, and culminating in the 
recently ennobled historian, whose 
fame overshadows and will probably 
in time obliterate the humbler pre- 
tensions of his relatives. 

A younger brother of Aulay 
Macaulay was Zachary, born in the 
year 1768, and sent out when still a 
mere boy as overseer of an estate in 
Jamaica. While still very young 
he was appointed Governor of Sierra 
Leone, according to the authors of 
The Life of William Wilberforce, 
though we rather think it must 
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have been some less strictly official 

ost that he occupied. Some letters 

om William Wilberforce are ad- 
dressed to him there as early as 
1793; and on his return to England 
in 1798, he became one of that great 
man’s most zealous coadjutors. 
Their friendship remained unim- 
paired till the death of the former; 
and throughout his correspondence, 
which is couched in the most cordial 
language, there runs a vein of allu- 
sions to Rothley and his brother-in- 
law, Thomas Babington, of a very 
affectionate character. It is pro- 
bable that Aulay Macaulay was too 
much engrossed with literature to 
evince the same sympathies for the 
Africans, and consequently his name 
seldom or never occurs in the cor- 
respondence between Wilberforce 
aad his brother, though it was often 
of the most familiar and domestic 
character. When the Anti-Slavery 
Association was established, Zachary 
Macaulay became its secretary ; he 
was also editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, and wrote a series of poli- 
tical articles in the Christian Ob- 
server, which still deserve attention. 
During the whole of his labours in 
the cause of abolition, he was sub- 
jected to a torrent of abuse from the 
friends of the planters. John Bull 
took the lead— 

Far are we from wishing to ask any 
question of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, the 
once needy overseer, now elevated into 
an opulent merchant, touching the sum 
of £129,951 Its. r1d., paid to him on 
account of Sierra Leone; nor do we 
mean to inquire how much philanthropy 
was blended in the exertions used to 
capture negroes, for which upwards of 
£275,000 has been paid by Government. 


With affected candour, the writer 
zr to find no fault with Mr. 
Macaulay’s conduct’ beyond the 
hypocrisy which sought to clothe it 
with a philanthropic exterior. With 
the art of a practised rhetorician, he 
rapidly runs through a string of in- 
sinuations, the importance of which 
he knows better than to magnify 
himself—certain of their effect = 
his readers—and winds up with a 
dexterous appeal to those motives of 
self-interest which so many men 
disguise under the name of common 
sense, or detestation of cant. If Mr. 
Macaulay would only admit himself 
to be as other men, John Bull, 
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forsooth, would be content! But 
he will not, therefore the mask must 
be pulled off. ‘We care not for all 
this,’ says he, after a series of 
charges, any one of which, if true, 
was sufficient to exclude the object 
of them from the society of honest 
men, if not to bring him before a 
court of law—‘we care not for all 
this. This, if it be not sanctity and 
purity, is human nature, and we 

d no fault with Mr. Macaulay for 
feathering his own nest: but we 
must have off the mask. We must 
strip him of his cloak—we will have 
the world to see a very active, 
bustling, worldly, enterprising man, 
making his way in the world, and 
getting rich from a mean origin and 
a humble station.* With much 
more to the same effect. 

It may be imagined that Macau- 
lay’s friends did not fail to retort 
several expressions contained in this 
article upon Theodore Hook himself. 


His definition of ‘human nature’ 
was ironically lauded for its con- 
sistency with his own conduct, while 
it was hinted that the leniency 
with which he regarded the act of 
‘ feathering one’s own nest,’ was dic- 
tated by prudential rather than by 


truly charitable motives. 
e character drawn of Zachary 
Macaulay by Sir James Stephen 
almost raises a smile, from its 
pointed contrariety to the above 
icture. But then, if Theodore 
ook was a pensioner of the Court, 
it must not be forgotten that Sir 
James was himself one of that 
school whose history he has written, 
and of which Macaulay, too, was an 
associate. Some allowance must be 
made in each case, but probably Sir 
James’s portrait is infinitely nearer 
the mark. He says :— 

That God had called him into being 
to wage war with this gigantic evil, be- 
came his immutable conviction. During 
forty successive years, he was ever bur- 
dened with this thought. It was the 
subject of his visions by day, and of his 
dreams by night. To give them reality, 
he laboured as men labour for the honours 
of a profession, or the subsistence of 
their children. The rising sun ever 
found him at his task. He went abroad 
but to advance it. His commerce, his 
studies, his friendships, his contro- 
versies, even his discourse in the bosom 
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of his family, were all bent to the pro- 
motion of it. He edited voluminous. 
riodical works ; but whether theology, 
iterature, or politics were the text, the 
design was still the same—to train the 
public mind to a detestation of the 
slave trade and of slavery. He attached 
himself to most of the religious and 
philanthropic societies of his age, that 
he might enlist them as-associates, more 
or less declared, in his holy war. To 
multiply such allies, he called into 
existence one great association, and 
contributed largely to the establishment 
of another. In that service he sacri- 
ficed all that man may lawfully sacrifice 
—health, fortune, repose, favour, and 
celebrity. He died a poor man, though 
wealth was within his reach. He pur- 
sued the contest to the end, though 
oppressed by such pains of body as 
strained to their utmost tension the 
self-sustaining powers of the soul. He 
devoted himself to the. severest toil, 
amidst allurements to luxuriate in the 
delights of domestic and social inter- 
course, such as few, indeed, can have 
encountered. He silently permitted 
some to usurp his hardly-earned honours, 
that no selfish controversy might dese- 
crate their common cause. He made 
no effort to obtain the praises of the 
world, though he had talents to com- 
mand, and a temper peculiarly disposed 
to enjoy them. He drew on himself 
the poisoned shafts of calumny; and, 
while feeling their sting as generous 
spirits alone can feel it, never turned a 
single step aside to propitiate or to 
crush the slanderers.’+ 
Notice of an action was once 
given by Messrs. Macaulay and 
Babington’s solicitors against the 
John Bull for libel, but we do not 
know if it was proceeded with. We 
think it questionable how far it is 
wise to abstain from replying to 
such charges as these. Where facts 
are alleged, they can be disproved ; 
and, if only for the sake of posterity, 
we think men like Zachary ncubey 
are bound to refute such aspersions. 
In 1814, Mr. Macaulay was sent 
on a mission to Paris, for the pur- 
— of pointing out to the French 
overnment the impolicy of their 
continuing to protect the slave 
trade ; but his representations were 
not attended with much success. 
Foremost in every work of phi- 
lanthropy or enlightenment we next 
find the name of Zachary Macaulay 
in connexion with the London 
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University, now University College, 
in Gower-street. His name was 
one of those carved on the founda- 
tion-stone, and of course the occasion 
was not lost by the wits of the 
John Bull. ‘Stinkomalee,’ as the 
new institution was dubbed, was 
‘chaffed’ unmercifully; but it would 
amaze even those accustomed to the 
Record, the Union, or the ultra-Irish 
journals, to peruse the extraordinary 
violence and coarseness displayed 
in those days towards political and 
theological —. Dissenters 
are spoken of as a sort of religious 
ticket-of-leave men ; and the notion 
of such creatures wanting to get 
educated at all is treated with a 
happy assumption of surprise and 
contempt, which can only be ac- 
quitted of fatuity on the plea of 
wilful disingenuousness. Macaulay 
we may suppose cared little enough 
for all this, though Wilberforce felt 
it on his account very much. All 
the family seem gifted with that pe- 
culiar talent which enables men to 
buffet successfully with the world 
—and with such constitutions any 
sag sensitiveness is incompati- 
e. 


The wife of Mr. Macaulay was a 
Miss Mills, a lady of remarkable 
talent; and it was at Rothley 
Temple, in the year 1800, that she 

ave birth to the future historian of 
iugland. From 18t9 to 1821, Mr. 
Macaulay was continually receiving 
new gratification from the successes 
of his son at Cambridge. Mr. 
Wilberforce took a lively interest in 
young Macaulay’s career. In 1821 

e writes to one of his own sons at 
Oriel :—‘ You will be glad to hear 
that Tom Macaulay, and his friend 
and quondam rival, Malden, have 
got two out of the three University 
scholarships.” These were the 
Craven scholarships. And the three 
successful candidates were George 
Long, editor of the Bibliotheca 
Classica, T. B. Macaulay, and 
Henry Malden, now Professor of 
Greek in University College. 

Zachary Macaulay lived long 
enough to witness the triumph of 
his own principles and the brilliant 
success of his son, both in literature 
and a He died on the 13th 
of May, 1838, at his house in 
Clarges-street, in the seventy-first 
— of his age, while the present 

d Macaulay was on his home 
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ward voyage from India. At the 
time of his decease the excite- 
ment of the slavery question had 
pretty nearly passed away, and the 
death of this indefatigable aboli- 
tionist did not attract any great 
degree of public attention. He was 
not honoured with a memoir in any 
of the leading journals or reviews ; 
but some of his personal friends and 
admirers, among whom were the 
Marquis of Northampton, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Brougham, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Hume, and 
other eminent men, met together in 
the following July, and determined 
to subscribe for a monument to him 
in Westminster Abbey, which was 
accordingly set up near that of Mr. 
Wilberforce. But we cannot con- 
gratulate the framers of his epitaph 
either on the felicity of its expres- 
sions or the fulness of the informa- 
tion it affords. It is good to record 
aman’s virtues. But it is good also 
to record the man himself. The 
common events of his career make 
him one of ourselves, and enable us 
to realize more easily all that he did 
which was superior tous. If for no 
other reason—and there are many 
others—the birth, marriage, and 
death of an illustrious man should 
always be inscribed on his monu- 
ment. 

The village of Rothley is rather 
prettily situated a little to the left 
of the high road between Leicester 
and Loughborough, and about four 
miles from the former town. It 
borders upon that part of Leices- 
tershire known as the Forest, i.e. 
Charnwood Forest, some tracts of 
which are extremely wild and beau- 
tiful. Grace Dieu Priory, and the 
seat of Mr. Ambrose Philips, are 
situated at no great distances, and 
are among the principal ‘sights’ of 
the county. The lordship is not a 
large one, comprising about 1200 
acres, but, all things considered, 
must be reckoned a very desirable 
property. Rothley Temple is an 
ancient structure, with a chapel 
attached, which is reputed, says 
Nichols, ‘to be in the parish of 
Jerusalem, as King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is in Lincolnshire.’ The 
church is large, with a fine old tower, 
two aisles, and a chancel, with, what 
is so dear to the eyes of Anglicans, 
@ screen and a piscina. 


. It will be-seen from this. brief 
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notice, that the noble historian who 
has chosen Rothley for his newly 
conferred title, has in reality no 
further connexion with that village 
than from the fact of its being acci- 
dentally his birthplace. He has no 
property there; nor is he a blood 
relation of those who have. The 
name of Babington was conferred 
upon him by his aunt’s husband, 
out of regard to the family to which 
he had allied himself, and his warm 
regard for Zachary in particular. 
His lordship is therefore merely a 
connexion of the Babingtons, and has 
none of their Norman blood in his 
veins. He was perhaps somewhat 
—— to fix on any territorial 
esignation, having all his life been 
a man of towns and clubs, and never 
apparently having sought 
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Unius sese dominum fecisse lacertz. 
Under the circumstances we see no 
reason why he should not have 
fixed upon Rothley. It must be en- 
deared to him by many early asso- 
ciations, and as the title will in all 
probability expire with himself, he 
may, we think, be fairly permitted 
to make his own choice in the matter. 
With Rothley he has nothing to do, 
either feudally or territorially. But 
though he cannot feel any pride in 
naming himself Lord Macaulay of 
Rothley, yet Rothley may be proud 
of giving birth to him, and will 
doubtless cherish the distinction 
long after his present popularity has 
passed away, and the style which 
now fascinates thousands, be fami- 
liar only to a few students and 


scholars. 
T. E. K. 





A PRECURSOR OF THE VESTIGES. 


SOLOMON said nothing new in 
saying there was nothing new. 
Everything has been, and has been 
said. Discoveries are only reco- 
veries ; inventions are proved to be 
reminiscences, Such, at least, is 
the belief of critics and savans who, 
when a novel idea can no longer be 
withstood as an absurdity, exert 
their fly-blown erudition in proving 
that it was perfectly familiar to 
some ancestor. Were it permissible 
to criticise the critics, one might 
remark that these accusations, in- 
stead of robbing our contemporary 
of his glory, prove, if true, that the 
critics are even more stupid than 
they seem to be, since, knowing the 
truth, they have so long rejected it, 
in spite of its being announced by 
an ancient. 

Without falling into the erudite 
error of suppuzing all modern ideas 
to be the property of ancient writers, 
we may investigate with profit the 
history of a discovery, or a system, 
and note the various stages it passed 
through. Precursors will always be 
found, even for the most flagrant 
nonsense. In error, as in wisdom, 
the circuit of the mind is small, and 
each man treads again in the tracks 
of those who went before. But with 
regard to the claim and honour due 
to originality in any invention or 
discovery, no amount of erudition, 
citing passages from precursors, 


ought for a moment to weigh in 
the scale, unless those passages 
contain a practical exemplification 
of the invention, or a demonstration 
of the law; that is to say, we must 
apply the same rigorous criticism 
to an ancient as to a contemporary, 
and not admit, in either, a phrase, a 
conjecture, an hypothesis without 

roof, to the honours of a discovery, 

uppose, for instance, that a specu- 
lative engineer of the present day 
should assert that a railway across 
the Dover Straits would be prac- 
ticable, but should not state ow 
the lines were to be laid down; 
would any one give him the credit 
of the invention? And suppose an 
engineer to invent a method whereby 
such a scheme could be realized ; 
ought we now to give the honour 
of an invention to the first pro- 
pounder of the idea, which then we 
rejected as a mere phrase ? 

Like many other systems which 
have made their noise, the hypo- 
thesis put forth in The Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation has 
had numerous precursors. Lamarck, 
Meckel, and Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, 
are three illustrious precursors ; but 
the idea is older than they ; in fact, 
its history begins with the concep- 


‘tion of a graduated scale of beings 


—l échelle des étres—which, if not 


originated in the early part of the 
sigttoeeth century, was almost uni- 
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versally aceepted by the writers of 
that epoch. I have been long col- 
lecting materials for the history of 
this and similar conceptions; and 
having at last fallen in with a once 
celebrated, now forgotten work, 
De la Nature,* propose to give the 
readers of this Magan an account 
of its contents. Although it may 
be considered as one of the pre- 
cursors of the Vestiges, it has really 
little resemblance to that work, and 
none at all that can be supposed to 
have influenced it. That which is 
original in the Vestiges is the hypo- 
thesis of a development through 
Time; and of this no trace exists in 
Robinet’s work. 

The four volumes De la Nature 
consist partly of eighteenth-century 
metaphysics and ethics, which the 
judicious reader will leave unread, 
and partly of a strange jumble of 
eighteenth-century science, the only 
portions now worth our curiosity, 

obinet seems to have been an in- 
dustrious reader of scientific books, 
and a very credulous reader of 
whatever fell in with his views. He 
does not pretend to originality. 
‘Ce n’est pas que j’aie prétendu 
dire du neuf,’ he says: ‘le monde 
est trop vieux pour rien apprendre ; 
et je suis venu trop tard pour oser 
rien tenter de pareil.’ Yet he 
modestly claims to have been the 
first who ventured to explain the 
generation of animals, plants, mine- 
rals, and planets, as identically the 
same process !—after which he was 
justified in saying, ‘ Mon livre n’est 
- fait pour cette foule d’étres 

rivoles qui n’aiment point a ré- 
fléchir.’ 

The chain of created beings— 
Véchelle des étres—is by Robinet 
accepted with all its consequences. 
All things live—the earth we tread 
on, the stars which guide us, the 
rocks we founder on, all live our 
life, all feel, all grow, all desire, all 

ropagate. There is one universal 
ove in nature which, whether as a 
simple organic movement, or as a 
sentiment more thoroughly deve- 
loped, gives birth to two desires, 
necessary and blind as itself—‘ le 
besoin de vivre dans soi-méme 
jJusqu’aé un certain période de tems 


_ 
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marqué, et le besoin de donner la 
vie 4 son semblable.’ Nature has 
implanted these two desires in every 
created thing, and has assigned a 
certain pleasure to their gratifica- 
tion. This is as true of the mineral 
as of the man, All things hunger, 
all propagate. Everything which 
exists varies, wastes away; this 
constant alteration is hunger. Fire 
is voracious ; every one knows that 
it feeds on air, and that if air be 
wanting it expires. Air feeds on 
water. Water digests many things: 
‘les eaux ferrugineuses digtrent 
beaucoup de fer.” In a word, the 
preservation of nature is effected at 
its own expense: one half absorbs 
the other half, and is in turn ab- 
sorbed by it. 

The reader may believe that in 
thus compressing chapters into sen- 
tences, I naturally present Robinet’s 
views in their naked absurdity, 
This is inevitable. It must also be 
remembered that the state of science 
in 1766 permitted many an idea 
which now-a-days would be rejected 
by intelligent schoolboys. With 
this ve we may continue 
our analysis. 

If all things live, if all are gene- 
rated, they must all be generated in 
the same manner, And such is the 
fact: minerals no less than plants 
and animals spring from germs :— 

I have sought for the germs of stones 
and the vessels which contain them ; 
nor have my researches been fruitless. 
I have even discovered how stones and 
minerals eject their germs. If I have 
been unable to detect their sexes, how 
many animals and plants are in the same 
condition! Finally, we have seen an 
infinity of foetal stones and metals in 
their wombs, with their envelopes and 
placentas: we have seen them growing 
and nourishing there, like animals, 
There may be stones which multiply by 
budding, as is the case with trees and 
some animals. But observations are 
wanting to confirm this conjecture. 

After such a series of statements, 
to feel some hesitation about the 
last because ‘ observation’ has not 
confirmed it, is very amusing. Ro- 
binet, after quoting Bonnet’s obser- 
vations on the reproduction of lost 
parts in animals, adds— 

It is not unfrequent to remark the 
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the third edition ; the first appeared in 1761,—a proof of the popularity of the 
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same thing with stones. I have seen 
fragments of stone regenerate them- 
selves. One saw that the fragments 
had budded like plants; the new part 
growing out from the old, and forming 
one with it. The new generation was 
only distinguished from the old by its 
lighter colour. Between Amsterdam 
and the village of Abcoude the road is 
eovered with greyish stones, all of one 
form, many of which present buds, like 
those just described. These stones are 
engendered in the lake, and are taken 
from the banks to cover the road. They 
are then young and tender. Carriages 
easily break them. Several of these 
lively fragments penetrate into the 
earth, where in course of time they 
regenerate and become perfect. 


It is difficult to imagine what 
Robinet alludes to in this passage, 
but by no means difficult to assure 
ourselves that the whole notion of 
stones engendered in a lake, and 
budding off fresh portions from their 
broken ends, is a baseless fiction. 

In a parenthesis I may mention 
that the general belief that only 
organic beings have the power of 
reproducing lost parts, has been dis- 
proved by the experiments of Jordan 
on crystals. An octohedral crystal 
of alum was fractured; it was then 
replaced in a solution, and after a 
few days its injury was seen to be 
repaired. The whole crystal had of 
course increased in size, but the 
increase on the broken surface had 
been so much greater that a perfect 
octohedral form was re ained* 

Had Robinet known this he would 
assuredly have pointed to it as 
proof positive of his hypothesis that 
crystals are organic, and live like all 
organic beings. Yet he needed no 
such evidence, since he set out with 
the proposition that organization is 
an essential quality of matter, as 
essential as extension; it is the 
basis of those faculties common 
to all beings, such as nutrition, 

owth, and propagation. ‘On peut 

iviser, briser, hacher les étres or- 
aniques,’ he says, ‘on détruira la 
orme et la structure totale sans 
détruire l’organization des parties.’ 
Why ?—because ‘tant qu’elles sont 
matiére, elles demeurentorganiques.’ 
Thus all matter is composed of 
germs. It is true that all germs 
are not equally developed, and those 
which are developed contain those 
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which they have assimilated as 
nourishment. It is true that a par- 
ticular germ is com of other 
germs, and that too in an inexhaus- 
tible descending progression, so that 
a developed germ, or perfect sub- 
stance, resolves itself into other 
germs, when we say that it dies, 
corrupts, and putrifies. It is further 
true that the germs can never all be 
developed, because the quantity is 
infinite. The immediate products 
of the creative cause were germs, 
and all matier is nothing but seed 
or germ, and can be nothing else. 
Some of these germs may be 
arranged in one structure, and that 
structure may be again dissolved, 
but in the destruction of any struc- 
ture all the constituent germs pre- 
serve their individual organism. 
Forms pass away; complex struc- 
tures are decomposed, but they do 
not fall into simple inorganic mole- 
cules: they coaiie themselves into 
other organic bodies. The essential 
point to be borne in mind is this: 
whatever occurs to matter, it remains 
for ever germ, and capable of grow- 
ing and engendering. Matter suc- 
cessively becomes metal, stone, 
plant, and animal. All these meta- 
morphoses leave its essence un- 
changed, and affect not its inherent 
organism. 

When Robinet asserts that all 
matter is organic, he gets rid of a 
difliculty long felt by philosophers, 
namely, how the inorganic becomes 
organic; but he does so by an 
assumption which in no way ad- 
vances philosophy. The explanation, 
such as it is, is purely verbal; and 
in saying ‘ all is organic,’ Robinet 
is no nearer the truth than if he said 
‘all is inorganic.’ That profound 
differences exist between what is 
called the organic world of plants 
and animals, and the inorganic world 
of minerals and elements, we are 
taught by the most superficial ob- 
servation; and philosophy is rest- 
lessly questioning these differences 
to ascertain their cause. Do they 
depend on primary differences in 
the matter composing organic and 
inorganic bodies, or do they depend 
on some peculiarity in the arrange- 
ment of their constituent elements ? 
Buffon thought that special organic 
molecules existed, out of which all 


* See Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology, i, 153. 
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organic beings were constructed 
and Suanhek ‘Il existe une 
matiére organique animée,’ he says ; 
‘anipemalieunest répandue dans 
toutes les substances animales ou 
végétales, qui sert également 4 
leur nutrition, 4 leur developpe- 
ment, et & leur reproduction.’ * 
While there is absolute identity 
between the constituent molecules 
of animals and plants, there is an 
impassable line of demarcation be- 
tween those molecules and the con- 
stituents of mineral bodies. The 
organic molecules are indestructible; 
their quantity remains the same 
whether animals or plants predomi- 
nate. M. Flourenst recently en- 
deavoured to show that the quantity 
of life on our globe is a constant 
quantity: species disappear, new 
ene appear, but no alteration in 
the amount of organic matter, no 
increase or diminution of life, is 
traceable. ‘ Lanature,’ says Buffon, 
‘ travaille toujours sur le méme fond, 
et ce fond est inépuisable ; mais les 
moyens qu'elle emploie pour le 


mettre en valeur sont différens les 
uns des autres.’t 

Buffon has been ridiculed for this 
hypothesis of organic molecules, and 


the laughter has been loudest from 
those who least understood the diffi- 
culty of the question, and the evi- 
dence on which the hypothesis re- 
ee It is enough, to rescue Buffon 
m such ridicule, that the hypo- 
thesis is adopted, with modifications, 
in one of the most philosophical 
and authoritative of modern trea- 
tises on Organic Chemistry,§ even 
should we reject—as I confess I am 
forced to reject—the hypothesis he 
ropounds. But let us see how 
binet refutes it. He says, Ex- 
tension cannot result from non- 
extension, nor from an infinity of 
non-extensions, nor can a living 
being result from one not living. It 
is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a living being to produce 
a living being. The organic mole- 
eules can only produce a being 
having the organization of these 
molecules. But if an organic mole- 
cule is not itself a living being, it is 
impossible that any quantity of such 
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molecules should produce a living 
being. In a word, Robinet re- 
proaches Buffon with leaping over 
the diffieulty of the transition from 
non-living to living, and maintains 
that just as a crystal is composed of 
a vast amount of minute crystals, 
each having the form and properties 
of the whole, so an animal is com- 
posed of a vast amount of minute 
animals—a dog is composed of little 
dogs, a man of homunculi. 

‘ Tout étant lié dans la marche de 
la Nature,’ he says, elsewhere, ‘com- 
ment a-t-elle pu passer de la matiére 
inorganisée & la matiére organisée, 
ou de celle-ci & l'autre? Il nya 
point de liaison, point de passage, 
entre le positif et le negatif.’ It 
is this metaphysical difficulty which 
torments binet, as it has tor- 
mented thousands, who do not see 
that all such distinctions are purely 
subjective creations ; classifications 
made by us, not divisions in nature. 
To him it seems more difficult to 
admit that Nature should ‘take a 
leap,’ than that a grain of earth or 
a particle of water should possess 
an invisible organization. I cannot 
understand the continued success of 
this scholastic axiom, Natura non 
agit per saltum, contradicted as it is 
by universal and daily experience. 
Often as we perceive the gradation 
of her march, we oftener perceive 
Nature’s gigantic leaps. But Robi- 
net accepts the axiom as indubitable ; 
and boldly says that if there is in- 
organic as wah as organic matter in 
the universe, then the universe is 
not a whole, a single system; there 
is no relation between its parts. 

This ‘law of continuity,’ as it has 
been named since Leibnitz, is a meta- 
physical conception not without its 
utility, in as far as. it indicates the 
relation in which coexistences neces- 
sarily stand to each other; but un- 
less accompanied by a ‘ law of com- 
plexity,’ indicating the changes in 
the relations mduced by a com- 
plexity of the coexistences, the law 
will necessarily lead us to strange 
conclusions ; as it led Leibnitz, who 
said that men are connected with 
animals, animals with plants, these 
again with fossils, which in turn are 
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connected with bodies which our 
senses and imaginations represent 
as completely dead and unorganized. 
‘Or puisque la loi de continuité 
exige que, quand les déterminations 
essentielles d'un étre se rapprochent 
de celle d'un autre, aussi en con- 
séquence toutes les propriétés du 
= doivent sy ana gra- 

uellement de celles du dernier, il 
est nécessaire que tous les ordres 
des étres ne forment qu'une seule 
chiine.’ (We give this sentence in 
the original lest translation should 
misrepresent its significance, and 
now continue the passage in Eng- 
lish). In this chain of beings the 
different classes are connected like 
80 many links, so that it is impos- 
sible for our senses or imagination to 
fix the precise point where one com- 
mences and the other finishes: all 
the species on the limits must be 
equivocal, and endowed with charac- 
teristics which can equally belong 
to neighbouring species. ‘Thus the 
existence of zoophytes, for example 
or as Buddeus names them, ‘ ani- 
mal plants,’ has nothing monstrous ; 
it is even according to the order of 
Nature that such equivoques should 
exist. 

Science has long relinquished the 
notion of a chain of beings, seduc- 
tive to the imagination as that 
notion is; and while establishing 
the identity of the constituent ele- 
ments in the inorganic and organic 
world, has fallen back upon the 
Aristotelian division of matter into 
two great classes, animate and in- 
animate. And, in truth, the phe- 
nomena presented by each class are 
so distinct, that even should we 
admit the division to be purely 
arbitrary, we must also admit it to 
be indispensable. Whereas, by ex- 
tending the conception of vitality to 
inorganic beings, as Robinet does, 
who maintains that the planets are 
animals, the very purpose of lan- 
guage is destroyed; we still need 
some distinguishing terms to mark 
the great distinctions of fact; and 
if all matter be called vital, we must 
invent a new word to mark the 
peculiar phenomena hitherto cailed 
vital, 0 Robinet this necessit, 
had not presented itself. Indeed, 
like the old alchemists, he believed 
that minerals were generated after 
the manner of animals, and speaks 
with some pity of the vulgar preju- 
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dice that minerals are differently 
organized, and are nourished in a 
different manner from animals. He 
enlarges on the fibres and veins 
found in minerals :-— 


L’assemblage de ces fibres tubulaires 
qui se croisent en plusieurs sens, qui 
forme dans les pierres comme dans les 
os, le bois et la chair, des membranes 
réticulaires dont les mailles sont remplies 
d@utricules, de glandes propres 2 filtrer 
le liquide nouricier de 1a pierre qui cir- 
cule dans les vaisseaux fibreux, 

When a philosopher can adduce 
such evidence as this, we know what 
to think of him; and there is abun- 
dance of the like in Robinet’s book. 
Among the strange absurdities he 
puts forth, there is one which we 
cannot explain. In treating of de- 
velopment, he traces the passage of 
the fish into the frog (or more accu- 
rately, of the tadpole embryo into 
the adult frog), and then begins 
the following chapter with this re- 
mark :— 

It seems that the frogs of all countries 
are fish or tadpoles before they become 
frogs. It is not equally asserted that 
in all countries the frogs change again 
into fish, as is the case with those of 


Surinam, Curagoa, and other parts of 
America, 


We can imagine the expression 
on the face of every physiologist 
who may read this sentence. It is 
not, however, a sentence thrown 
out, like so many strange assertions 
in this book, to make its way by its 
own worth; it is the introduction 
to an elaborate description of the 
metamorphosis of the frog into the 
fish—a description accompanied by 
illustrative diagrams. Robinet as- 
sures us that, scalpel in hand, we 
can trace the metamorphoses of the 
internal organs answering to that 
of the external form, the lungs 
diminishing and the gills reappear- 
ing as the tail grows and the legs 
disappear. ‘This singular meta- 
morphosis,’ he concludes, ‘of a 
little fish changing into a frog, and 
of a frog changing back again into 
a fish, offers a vast field to the re- 
flections of the naturalist.’ Vast 
indeed! How, think you, Robinet 
interprets such a marvel? ‘ Pour 
moi, si j’osois interpréter les inten- 


‘tions de la Nature, je croirois qu'elle 


veut nous faire observer combien 
elle se joue des formes.’ What an 
anticlimax for philosophy, and what 
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a conception of the intentions of 
Nature! There is something sub- 
limely burlesque in the conception 
of Nature wishing to ‘astonish a 
Frenchman’ by showing how easily 
she can manipulate all forms. 

The point which most fixes our 
attention in this strange chapter, is 
the explicitness of the anatomical 
description, accompanied by the 
diagrams. To readers not inti- 
mately acquainted with the laws of 
embryological development, there 
may be no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving the retrogressive metamor- 
phosis of the frog into the tadpole, 
than in conceiving the progressive 
metamorphosis of the tadpole into 
the frog; although, in fact, the 
thing is as impossible as that a man 
should change into an infant, a coal- 
field into a forest. Not having pre- 
sent to their minds the physical 
impossibility of the change, and 
having present to their eyes a 
series of diagrams which represent 
the gradations of that change, 
such readers would naturally give 
Robinet implicit credence. Did he 
invent this chapter, diagrams and 
all? Such an audacity is quite 
credible of a Frenchman with a 
system to support. Or did he 
borrow it from some predecessor 
in audacity? Not a word escapes 
him on the subject. He presents 
the marvel in the tone of simple 
announcement, without alluding to 
predecessors, without assuming that 
a doubt could be raised. And as 
a specimen of the ‘facts’ often 
adduced in the writings of the 
eighteenth century, this has a spe- 
cial interest to us. What is said 
of the animality of water and fire 
may pass as the extravagance of 
speculation ; but this frog-metamor- 
phosis is adduced as a demonstrable 
fact. 

Having touched on some of the 
curious points in this book, I will 
now give a summary of what Ro- 
binet considers himself to have 
proved. He has studied the grada- 
tion of all beings—l’échelle des étres 
—and the laws of this gradation. 
In so doing, he has arrived at the 
law of continuity, which enchains 
all things. This law announces 


that there is not, and cannot be, 
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more than one class of beings, one 
kingdom, and an infinity of indi- 
viduals keeping as close together as 
possible; one plan, and an infinit 
of variations which engender eac 
other, necessarily and immediately. 
The study of animality confirms 
this law. We have found it impos- 
sible to establish among natural 
beings any specific, generic, or 
classic differences whereby to range 
them as species, genera, and classes. 
Examination of the external form 
and internal organs of nutrition, 
growth, propagation, locomotion, 
and sensation, has not shown us 
any one characteristic so essential 
to animals that we have not been 
able to find it also common to 
plants and minerals, according to 
the rank held by each in the uni- 
versal scale. Either these appanages 
of animality have been found to be 
accidents resulting from particular 
forms of the animal, or such as-are 
essential have been found possessed 
by all beings. 

To establish this universality of 
ew it was necessary to prove 
that no brute matter, inorganic and 
inactive, existed. Robinet says he 
has done more than this, for he has 
proved that such matter could not 
exist, matter being in its essence 
organic and active. He has ex- 
pounded the theory of universal 
organization :— 

In vain it hid itself in stones and 
metals, in the minutest particles of 
salts, in the atoms of earth, air, fire, 
and water: I have forced it to disclose 
itself. Scattered through the vast 
masses of the universe, extended on 
the surface of the terrestrial globe, it 
was not recognisable because it mani- 
fested itself in detail and in isolated 
portions : I have collected these details, 
and presented them in one picture. 


After more eloquence, we reach 
this peroration, delicious in its 
naivelé :— 

J’ai vu toute la matitre organisée, 
vivifiée, animée. Mais peut-étre. i 
faudroit que les autres eussent mes 
yeux pour voir le méme phénomtne. 

If the reader thinks it at all 
probable that he will be able to see 
with the eyes of Robinet, let him 
by all means ransack old catalogues 
for the treatise De la Nature. 

G. H. L. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS. 


7. whirligig of Time brings in 
his revenges. When the great 
fire of 1666 swept the City, and 
seemed to invite the genius of Wren 
to reconstruct it in a condition 
more suited to the rising genius 
of commerce—so clearly destined to 
centre within its walls the trading 
affairs of the world—the Corpora- 
tion of the City set aside his plan, 
and in place of those splendid 
thoroughfares running from east 
to west, and communicating with 
piazzas which radiated their oblique 
thoroughfares to every important 
place of resort, they laid down the 
streets on the sites of those just de- 
stroyed, and took especial care that, 
in their day at least, London should 
not move out of its old beaten track. 
These thoroughfares, in certain 
spots, remain in all their integrity ; 
and the pedestrian who moves along 
the Poultry and Cheapside will 
easily distinguish the old houses still 
Temaining on either hand, stamped 
with the clumsy architecture of the 
Stuart period. Still further west- 
ward Temple-bar remains, through 
which the enormous. carriage trailic 
is obliged to struggle—a spectacle 
of straining and striving at certain 
times of the day, which almost rea- 
lizes the absurd announcement of 
the man that at a.given hour he 
intended to get into a quart bottle. 

If the other great east and 
west line of thoroughfare—Oxford- 
street, new and old, Holborn, and 
Newgate-street—presents a greater 
breadth of roadway in most parts, 
at Middle-row it is contracted so 
seriously as to cause an entire block 
of the traffic at certain times of the 
day. Thus the two great arteries of 
the metropolis which distribute the 
wealth of the east to the fashion of 
the west, are entirely unable to bear 
the pressure which, with increasing 
force, is placed upon them. It is 
with the difficulties of the southern- 
most of these two lines that the 
public have chiefly to contend. The 

trand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, 
and Cheapside, form the great inter- 
cepting channel which not only 
earries its own through traffic, but 
receives all the tributaries which 
pour down from the northern half 
of the metropolis, and require to 


find their way over the three widely- 
separated free passages across the 
river — Westminster, Blackfriars, 
and London bridges. As long as 
the world moved on at hackney- 
coach speed, the pressure of car- 
riage traflic thus directed upon a 
single channel, although excessive, 
was not intolerable, and we might 
have gone on for another half cen- 
tury in the old ways, but for the 
introduction of railways. The first 
blast of the locomotive whistle heard 
in the neighbourhood of London, as 
surely foretold the coming fall of 
the old obstructed streets of the 
City, as the trumpets of the priests 
did the fall of Jericho. 

The introduction of railways did 
three things for London—it brought 
all the provinces to our very doors, 
it took a large portion of the metro- 
polis out of town, and it centred the 
principal strain of this tremendous 
traffic upon certain channels. Of old, 
the country gentleman sought the 
metropolis in his family coach by a 
hundred different roads, and he 
travelled at such a pace that the 
impediments offered by the City did 
not fret him. The stage-coaches, 
again, were so few that they did not 
materially add to the local traffic. 
The institution of the rail, however, 
has entirely changed this state of 
things. Trains, like fiery rockets, 
fly across the length and breadth 
ob the land, at all hours; and no 


sooner have they run their eee 


course and gained the outskirts of 
the City, than, like so many rockets, 
they discharge their contents upon 
us in showers of people, who require 
an infinity of cabs and omnibuses to 
convey them to their ultimate desti- 
nation. Besides the increased traflic 
caused by the more frequent visits of 
our country cousins, Loan itself 
goes out of town every night, and 
returns to it in the morning. The 
City Proper is deserted, so far as 
the trading population is concerned ; 
after five or six in the evening the 
Stock Exchange and the Banks go 
to Brighton, and enjoy their otium 
under the verandahs of Kemp-town 
and of the old and new Steyne; on 
every line of railway, strings of villas 
are gradually concreting round the 
suburban stations, as bubbles cling 
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to straws in water. The lower 
stratum of City life follows the ex- 
ample of the upper one, and seeks 
Clapton, Camberwell, or Kenning- 
ton, on the knife-board of the omni- 
bus. The streams of life flowing 
out of the great heart of the metro- 
polis every evening, require to be 
witnessed to be properly estimated. 
From half-past five to six, a mighty 
army of people, walking and riding, 
defile past the spectator along all 
the principal avenues from the City. 
But it is chiefly across London- 
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bridge that the grand procession of 
human life may be seen wending its 
way to the Surrey side of the river. 
The whole population seems upon 
the move; and cabs, carriages, and 
omnibuses are jammed so close to- 
gether that they may be said to be 
continuous. Mr. Pearson, who has 
been at the trouble of carefully 
estimating the number of persons 
and vehicles passing in and out of 
the City dail , has tabulated the 
traffic in the following manner :— 


Estimated number of persons brought into and taken out of the 


City, daily, by omnibuses, counting both ways . 
Estimated number of persons by steamers . . . . . . 
Estimated number to and from Fenchurch-street and the 


London-bridge railway stations . 


Estimated number of vehicles o 


omnibuses 


Estimated number of foot passengers into and out of the City 
daily, omitting foot passengers from railways and steamboats 


These figures prove that at least 
572,000 persons (irrespective of the 
passengers by the penny and half- 
penny boats, and the foot passengers 
to the railway), or upwards of half 
a million of people, pass through 
the streets of the City almost en- 
tirely between the hours of nine in 
the morning and ten in the evening ; 
and it must be remembered this 
enormous pressure of human life 
has mainly taken place within these 
last few years. In 1850, for ex- 
ample, 5,558,000 passengers crossed 
over London-bridge —a number 
which, in 1854, had increased to 
10,845,000. 

The pressure at Westminster- 
bridge has increased during the same 
— from 1,115,000 to ag0s,c0o! 

ven if this flow of human life were 
all in one direction, and spread itself 
equally over the twelve hours of the 
working day, the difficulties of dis- 
tribution would be sufficiently great. 
But this is far from being the case ; 
the streams of omnibuses and cabs 
conveying the merchants and their 
clerks to their counting-houses in 
the morning, are blocked by an 
opposing current of heavily-laden 
Wagons, vans, and carts, either con- 
veying goods from the docks to the 
railways, or from the railways and 
great carriers to the wholesale 
houses, and from these again to the 
retailers. This concussion of heavy 
versus passenger traflic, is renewed 
towards the afternoon, when the 


f ‘all descriptions, ‘except 


88,000 
30,000 


54,000 
52,090 


400,000 


wagons begin to wend their way 
inward, while the people are out- 
ward bound. Thus, in addition to 
the continuous strain upon the 
streets, we have sudden augmenta- 
tions of traffic directed in opposing 
streams against each other, in the 
most obstructive manner possible. 
London-bridge, three or four years 
since, became impassable to all per- 
sons pressed for time; omnibuses 
were often forty minutes fighting 
their way across. The threatened 
stoppage of the chief communica- 
tions between the two halves of the 
metropolis necessitated the present 
police arrangements, which have 
evoked order and celerity out of the 
direst confusion. The heavy traffic 
is now obliged to confine itself to 
the edge of the curb, whilst lighter 
and swifter vehicles take the centre 
of the road, all keeping strict line. 
Policemen are always present to 
enforce this division of the streams 
of traffic going at different specds, 
and the arrangement is found to 
answer admirably. The success of 
the experiment has indeed induced 
the belief, in those not acquainted 
with the locality, that the same dis- 
cipline, if applied to Cheapside and 
Fleet-street, would produce similar 
results. But this is an error; the 
bridge is a straight passage, in 
traversing which there is no neces- 
sity for stoppages of any kind; but 
the thoroughfares we have men- 
tioned are lined with wholesale 
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warehouses, before whose doors 
wagons and carts are continually 
unloading and creating stoppages, 
which would prevent the possibility 
of the heavy traflic keeping line 
beside the curb. 

Neither do we think it possible 

y any police arrangements to ease 
the thoroughfares, by confining the 
heavy traflic to the early portion of 
the day. The trade of London is 
so peculiar, the relations between 
wholesale and retail houses are so 
intimate, and their intercourse so 
frequent, that we cannot conceive 
any such arrangement being car- 
ried into operation without seri- 
ously interfering with the trade of 
London. 

The question then remains—How 
are we to divide the traffic of the 
metropolis so as to afford easy 
means of communication between 
its different points? The most 
pressing of these communications 
ate those which run east and west 
throughout the entire length of the 
metropolis ; compared with these, 
those running north and south are 
unimpeded. The evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Me- 
tropolitan Communications, which 
sat in 1855, affords us an immense 
deal of information with respect to 
the subject under discussion. High- 
level railways, grand girdle crystal 
arcades, and subterranean railways, 
follow each other with bewildering 
rapidity, and the reader is asto- 
nished at the many daring schemes 
set forth by engineers to re-make 
the roadways of the metropolis. 
Were London a backwood of Ame- 
rica, and the land to be had for 
the clearing, instead of a series 
of small estates, selling in some 
places at the rate of £1,080,000 an 
acre, these daring projectors could 
not slash away at the metropolitan 
map more vigorously than they 
have done. 

The first aim of all street re- 
formers should be to relieve the 
congestion which at present exists 
in the very heart of the City. If 
we lay out a map of the metropolis 
before us, we are immediately struck 
by the fact that we have absolutely 
inverted the proper order of things 
in the construction of our streets. 
What would be thought of an 
engineer who should so place the 
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drainage of a city that the tribu- 

sewers should be of ample 
width, while his outfalls were of a 
diminutive calibre? We should 
call him a fool, and prophesy that 
on the first land-flood they would 
burst. Now looking upon our 
thoroughfares as pipes prepared for 
the flow of the human population, 
the map of London shows us a state 
of things exactly similar to the 
hypothetical case we have given. 
Thus, for instance, if we take 
Whitechapel-road, the recipient of 
the main population flow of Tower 
Hamlets, we find it throughout of 
ample width, until it is suddenly 
narrowed like the neck of a bottle 
at Aldgate. Again, if we follow 
the most important line of tho- 
roughfare in the metropolis — the 
Strand and Fleet-street—we come 
upon a sudden constriction at 
Ludgate-hill, and again another at 
St. Paul’s-churchyard. The ample 
thoroughfare which leads to the 
Bank through Oxford-street, Hol- 
born, Skinner-street, and Newgate- 
street, here adds to the difficulty. 
At the Poultry the conjoint current 
is reduced almost to the width of a 
lane! This miserable passage re- 
ceives one of the largest floods of 
people which daily flows into the 
metropolis, according to Mr. Hay- 
ward's Traffic Table. The City-road 
and Finsbury- pavement in like 
manner are seventy feet wide and 
upwards; yet when this line of tho- 
roughfare reaches Moorgate-street, 
the especial work of the Corpora- 
tion, the way narrows to fifty feet, 
which, together with the ons. 
portionate height of the houses, 
according to Mr. Bennoch, gives 
those persons who seek the City 
this way ‘the idea of entering a 
well.’ 

As long as we thus narrow our 
Gisotabiees toward the centre, 
and increase the number of human 
beings that pass toward it, so long 
the dead-lock of the City will last. 
Widening peripheral streets will 
only add to the difficulty ; creating 
even wide streets in the very 
heart of the City will not improve 
matters, unless the main lines lead- 
ing to them are widened in propor- 
tion. It is an axiom in military 
engineering, that no fortification 1s 
stronger than its weakest place, and 
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it is equally certain that no road 
is wider than its narrowest part. 
Thus, New Cannon-street, formed 
at a net expense of four hundred 
thousand pounds, debouches upon 
the narrow passage round the south- 
east end of St. Paul’s—a route 
which, in progress of. causing a 
diversion of traffic from Cheapside, 
absolutely makes the confusion at 
the spot we have mentioned greater 
than before. Victoria-street and 
Farringdon-street form a splendid 
thoroughfare, but running as it 
does exactly at right angles with 
the narrow part of Fleet-street, all 
the traffic from the northern suburbs 
is thrown cheek by jowl with the 
human tide running east and west. 
This kind of error Sir Christopher 
Wren rarely committed in his grand 
scheme for the rebuilding of London. 
Knowing full well the obstructions 
that would arise by making great 
thoroughfares cross at right angles, 
he always contrived oblique streets 
to gradually ease off the pressure. 
If the errors we have pointed out 
on the part of the Corporation of 
London were simply errors of judg- 
ment, the citizens would not have 
so much to complain of; but with 
respect to the direction of New 
Cannon-street, it is acknowledged 
that they sacrificed public conve- 
nience to lucre. It was proposed 
to carry the road a little to the 
south-west, so as to pass by way 
of Cloak-lane, Trinity-street, and 
Fish-street, into Bridge-street. This 
would have been a far better line, 
but the Corporation were anxious 
to secure large ground-rents, and 
this they found they could do only 
by bringing the street into St. 
Paul’s-churehyard. 

Thus they ignore the convenience 
of the public in the same way in 
1857 as they did at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Corporations, 
as well as individuals, sometimes 
are incapable of learning anything 
by experience. A more disgraceful 
action still on the part of the City 
authorities, was the sale for buildin 
purposes of the cleared plot of lan 
at the south-east corner of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, in contempt of the ad- 
vice of every one whose opinion was 
worth oaithing in the metropolis. 
It seems pretty clear, from the 
specimens we have given of the 
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ability of the Corporation to im- 
prove its own thoroughfares, that 
we need not look to that body for 
any. substantial aid, and we trust 
that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works may view the matter in a 
more enlightened spirit. It has 
been proposed by nearly every 
person who has tried his hand at 
mending the ways of the metro- 
polis, to form a new street east and 
west, by continuing Coventry-street 
ast Lincoln’s-inn-fields, crossing 
arringdon-street by a bridge, and 
entering Cheapside between Pater- 
noster-row and Newgate-street. 
This would undoubtedly give a third 
great road between the east and 
the west, but we confess that. we 
should regret to see another flood 
of people rolled into this already- 
crowded thoroughfare as long as it 
remains throttled at the Poultry. 
The first- and most pressing City 
improvement is the widening of 
this strangulated metropolitan gul- 
let. If it should cost half a milbon 
to pull down, say the north side. of 
this street, and set it back level 
with the Cheapside line, it would 
be the greatest and cheapest im- 
provement made in the City in this 
generation ; and until that is done, 
nothing is done worthy of the name. 
Mr. Bennoch advocates very strongly 
the making of a new street in con- 
tinuation of Aldersgate-street and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which shall 
ass along the east side of St. 
Teta nahieanl, and cross the 
Thames by a high-level bridge 
seventy feet above high-water mark. 
This would undoubtedly give a fine 
north and south thoroughfare from 
the ‘Angel’ at Islington, to the 
‘Elephant and Castle’ at Newington, 
and would have been a far better 
line to have planned than the pre- 
sent one down Victoria-street, lead- 
ing to Blackfriars-bridge, which 
springs from so low a level as to 
be nearly useless ; but having north 
and south thoroughfares that alread 
serve their purposes without sab 
complaint, we scarcely see that an 
undertaking requiring a new bridge 
across the Thames, and therefore of 
a very costly nature, is imperatively 
called for—unless, indeed, the pro- 
posed railway bridge for the junction 
of the Northern and Southern Rail- 
way termini could also be made to 
M M 





of Inquiry should be acted upon— 
namely, to free all the bridges ; and 
when we have marked how the main 
evrrents draw, there tomake our new 
lines of streets,even if by so doing we 
‘cut prejudice against the grain.’ 
Another ition made by this 
gentleman is worthy of atten- 
tion—namely, the establishment of 
@ number of steam ferries below 
bridge. It does seem astonishing 
that whilst Liverpool communicates 
nearly every minute, by means of 
powerful steamers, with its com- 
paratively insignificant suburbs on 
the other side of the Mersey, 
the Thames from London - bridge 
downward to the sea, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of ns living 
on its banks, has but the Thames 
Tunnel and open boats to keep 
up its communications from shore 
to shore. With the exception of 
two or three improvements pro- 
posed by Mr. Tite,—such as the 
widening of the road to the north 
of the barrier on Little Tower-hill, 
and making a new cut across the 


lower portion of Trinity-square, and 


across Mark-lane to Eastcheap, so 
as to open a decent thoroughfare 
for the dock traffic to the bridges, 
and a widening of Leadenhall-street, 
together with a rounding of the cor- 
ners of Gracechurch-street where 
it cuts Cornhill,—we do not see that 
any improvements are imperatively 
called for in order to better the 
public roads of the City, with the 
exception of that great and too long 
delayed improvement of embanking 
the Thames, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer. 

- The new street sanctioned be- 
tween the bridges, in Southwark, 
will undoubtedly have the effect of 
easing much of the heavy traffic 
which now passes over London- 
bridge along Cheapside and Fleet- 
street on its way to the west; and 
we think it would be but prudent 
to watch the nature of the distri- 
bution which will thereby be caused 
before proceeding to the construc- 
tion of new streets through the 
City, “parent as they would be 
at such enormous cost. 


The west has difficulties to con- 
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tend with, as well as the east, in 
the construction of new roads, but 
= totally ae nature. _ 
amount of o spaces In 
shape of parks enaiesioted different 
portions of the West-end as com- 
pletely from each other as if they 
were situated on different sides of 
the river. From the north end 
of the Queen’s-road, (Kensington- 
palace Gardens), which is only 
open to private carriages, to the 
north a of Park-lane, is a dis- 
tance of one mile and three quar- 
ters ; and the southern ends of the 
same roads are fully two miles 
apart. Now, north of the Uxbridge- 
road, and south of the Kensington- 
road, are populations of not less 
than two hundred thousand persons, 
including the fashionable neighbour- 
hood of West Kensington, Belgravia, 
Tyburnia, and Regent’s-park. As 
long as this open s merely sepa- 
rated suburban villas, the want of 
communication was not felt; but 
now we have portions of the metro- 
polis equal to those of large cities, 
within sight of each other, yet in- 
eapable of intercommunication, ex- 
eept by cireuits which take the 
passenger a couple of miles at least 
out of the way. Mr. Pennethorne, 
with ourselves, anticipates that this 
divoree cannot long be maintained, 
and he s a marriage of the 
two fashionable ends of the town, 
by carrying a road through Ken- 
sington-gardens, commencing at the 
end of Westbourne-terrace, skirting 
the Serpentine on the south-west 
side, at a level with the water, pass- 
ing under one of the land arches of 
the bridge, and proceeding by an 
open cutting to the Kensington- 
road, at a point just opposite the 
new road opened by the Crown to 
South Kensington. It may perhaps 
be objected that this plan would cut 
in two the Park and Gardens, but 
we do not see that this need be 
done to the eye a bit more than it 
is at present by the hawhaw run- 
ning between them. For a great 
portion of the distance, the road 
could be so sunken that neither 
vehicles nor horses could be seen by 
the pedestrians in the Park, who 
would look over from the. top of the 
plantations running on each side of 
the cutting without knowing that a 
public road ran between them, all 
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the present paths and roads being 
of course maintained by bridges. 
Sooner or later, some publie com- 
Maunication, open at all hours, across 
these grounds, must be made; and 
we see no manner of objection to 
Mr. Pennethorne’s scheme; the cost 
he estimates would be £61,405—a 
sum which we should think rather 
over than under the mark. If we 
dared, we would su an improve- 
ment which must a to 
every picturesque eye in the metro- 
is—a eanthinnilien of Pall-mall 
way of Cleveland-row, or a little 

to the north of it, so as to avoid 
Bridgewater-house, through the cor- 
ner of Green-park, into Constitution- 
hill. We know, however, that the 
public are jealous of encroaching 
even upon a sod of the latter open 
e; the due completion of the 

est street in Europe is likely, 
therefore, to remain in abeyance. 
The other chief West-end improve- 
ment which appears to be pressing, 
is a better entrance into elthion 


through Hamilton-place. The pre- 
sent southern entrance to the onl 
publie road running north and sow 
which occurs for a couple of miles 
is both dangerous and disgraceful, 


and we cannot conceive that the 
inhabitants of Hamilton-place could 
conscientiously such a public 
improvement, even though it did dis- 
turb their retirement and serenity. 
— oeabiee the ore this 
place are ic property, and never 
should have wet from the 
Park, of which they once formed a 
portion ; and the restitution of these 
gardens to their rightful owners, or 
at least of so much of them as would 
be sufficient for the road, would 
only be the performance of a too 
long deferred act of justice. 

It is, we think, pretty clear, how- 
ever, that the simple opening of new 
roads or the improving of old streets 
will not satisfy the requirements of 
the age. We cannot, by any process 
of macadamized road and fleet 
Hansom cab, so shorten the distance 
between the northern and southern 
termini of the metropolitan railways, 
as to satisfy the tastes of railway 
travellers who may wish to make a 
through journey without lingering 
in the great Babel. For instance, 
the traveller who has come to 
London-bridge from Dover in two 


hours, would not be contented at 
reaching the North-Western rail in 
Euston-square in one hour; there- 
fore it is clear that, sooner or later; 
all the lines of the metropolis must 
be put into communication. The 
group of railways at London-bridge 

ve made arrangements to have a 
western terminus close to that of 
the South-Western in the York- 
_ thus a ae lines 

y cussed just oppo= 
site Hungerford-bridge. 

A bill has passed to enable the 
Metropolitan paws Company to 
run a line underground between the 
Paddington station of the Great 
Western, the termini of the North- 
Western and Great Northern, and 
the Post-office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand; so that we have already 
schemes agreed upon and partially 
legalized to collect in two grou 
the railways which lie on either ale 
of the river. The next step is to 
join those two systems together. 
This the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany propose to do by running an 
underground line beneath the east 
side of St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 
then by crossing the Thames on a 
high-level bridge. Another branch 
of this line they propose to e to 
the South-Western from the Pad- 
dington ees skirting * — 
sington-gardens, passing throug 
Brompton and the low grounds of 
Chelsea, and erossing the river near 
old Battersea-bridge, so as to enable 
it to form a junction with the Crystal 
Palace railway, where it runs into 
the South-Western line between 
Wandsworth and Clapham. 

Another feasible method of form- 
ing a connecting link between the 
termini of the railways on the north 
side of the river, would be the 
conversion of the Regent’s Canal 
into a railway. A plan of this kind 
was contemplated some years since, 
when it was ascertained that the 
property could be purchased for 
seven hundred thousand pounds—a 
moderate sum, considering that it 
entirely encompasses the metropolis 
from the Grand Junction Canal at 
Paddington to its outlet at Lime- 
house-reach, andin its course touches 
all the great lines of railways, and 
skirts the principal parks in esse 
and in posse. Where the canal 
crosses the City-road, it sends off a 
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branch which runs to the City-road 
basin and Wenlock basin. This 
branch it is proposed to extend, by 
underground lines, to the Bank and 
the Docks in one direction, and to 
the Post-office in another direction, 
crossing the river near Blackfriars- 
bridge, and communicating with the 
South-Western in York-road. There 
is certainly a difficulty in getting 
across the river at the Limehouse- 
reach end of the canal, as the line 
must be on. the low level; but the 
projector, Mr. Bell, overcomes this 
impediment. by diverging a little 
from the canal route where it crosses 
the Mile-end-road, making a branch 
to the London Docks, and driving 
thence his line through the Thames 
Tunnel, thus forming a junction 
with the London-bridge group of 
railways at Rotherhithe. 

This is an engineer’s method of 
utilizing a great work, which is at 
a only a badly paying show. 

oth of these schemes have the great 
advantage of not only putting all 
the railways in connexion with each 
other, and constantly relieving the 
public roads of all through and a 
great deal of purely metropolitan 
goods and passenger traffic, but of 
giving access to most of the public 
parks either in existence or pro- 
jected. Regent’s-park, Battersea- 
= and the contemplated parks of 

insbury and Islington, would be 
skirted by either of these schemes— 
a matter of great importance to the 
health and well-being of the inhabi- 
tants ‘ close in city pent.’ It is not 
enough to have a series of parks en- 
circling this great metropolis. They 
lie atsuch distances from the masses 
of the population, that to render 
them available they must be strung 
upon a railway system which will en- 
able the citizen to reach any of them 
in a few minutes. . This facility 
either of these projected railways 
would afford, while the former line 
would bring the Crystal Palace 
within easy reach of any part of 
town. The sudden cometh of these 
parks themselves is a powerful argu- 
ment for the introduction of steam 
or atmospheric traction within the 
metropolis. The tendency of their 
establishment will be to break the 
town up into distinct blocks—to 
spread it over a still wider surface 
than it at present occupies. Now, 
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although this lateral expansion is 
admirably calculated to render the 
town healthy, and still further to 
reduce its death-rate, which is only 
twenty-three in a thousand, com- 
pared with the twenty-eight and 
thirty in crowded Paris, with its 
many-storied houses, it is quite clear 
that their full advantage cannot be 
realized unless we manage to make 
up for the increase of distance be- 
tween the different points so caused 
by a greatly enhanced increase of 
speed in our method of conveyance. 

Another very important office 
which a metropolitan system of rails 
would perform, is that of taking the 
working population to and from 
their labour. At present, as we 
have seen, the higher and middle 
classes desert the City and great 
centres of metropolitan trade when 
the business of the day is over. 
The workman, however, is unhappily 
not thus provided for; and the 
money value of property in the 
neighbourhood of great thorough- 
fares is gradually squeezing out his 
dwellings, and driving him far away 
from his work. We are, in fact, 
gradually bringing about a similar 
state of things to that which exists 
in Paris. What we call ‘improving 
a neighbourhood,’ means improving 
the dwellings of the working classes 
off the face of the earth. We de- 
stroy what the police term rookeries 
in St. Giles’ ind Westminster, with- 
out making any provision for the 
rooks. House accommodation for 
the poorer classes, by these so-called 
improvements is greatly increased 
in price, and in many instances is 
not to be had on any terms; con- 
sequently the workman has to walk 
long distances to and from his work, 
thus causing a loss of time and 
strength, which to him is money. 
It is a matter of great importance 
that this great injustice should be 
remedied; and no better method 
could be devised of elevating work- 
ing men’s condition than by giving 
them the means of following the ex- 
ample of the classes above them, and 
of exchanging the loathsome, high- 
priced dens in the fever jungles of 
metropolitan courtsand alleys for the 
purer air of the suburbs. When we 
consider that the great lines of rail- 
way can carry coals at a halfpenny 
per ton a mile, and that coals cannot 
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load and unload themselves, as pas- 
sengers do, it is quite clear that the 
working population can be carried 
at a rate entirely within their means. 
Mr. Pearson, who has proposed a 
central railway station at Farring- 
don-street for the northern lines, 
which would work in admirably with 
either of the lines of rails we have 
mentioned, illustrates our argument 
for cheap railway conveyance for the 
artisans in the following very forcible 
manner, whilst giving his evidence 
before the Committee :— 

I will state to the Committee a fact, 
and leave them to draw their own con- 
clusion. I was standing near Barnet, 
looking at the Great Northern Railway ; 
I saw a coal train go by, which I after- 
wards understood had two hundred tons 
of coals; it was going at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour, and I under- 
stand that the charge for that is a half- 
penny per ton per mile. I take it to be 
a penny, for ready reckoning; I can 
afford to be liberal. The speed was 
twenty-five miles an hour, with coals 
which, whether they arrive to-day or 
to-morrow, or in the night or the day, 
is a matter of very small moment, even 
at the dearest period of the year. I saw 
the Hadley and Barnet omnibus, going 
to the Post-office, which was, in a quiet 
and gentlemanly way, wending its course 
at the rate of about seven and a half 
miles per hour ; an omnibus to the Post- 
office at one and sixpence, at seven and 
a half miles an hour, for the conveyance 
of gentlemen and men engaged in trade, 
whose time we must suppose to have 
some pecuniary value, coals being taken 
in comparison with that at express speed 
at the rate which I mentioned. I believe 
in the railway world, the equivalent of a 
ton is sixteen persons. I take them at 
fourteen. Now, I am about to suggest 
to the Committee that this is a feature 
of my scheme with which, although the 
Commissioners of 1846 felt that they 
were not called upon to deal, I humbly 
submit that you are, because I combine 
with it the clearing of the City of those 
habitations of the poor for the purpose 
of new streets, and convert them into 
business grounds. I propose cheap, 
speedy, and punctual trains into the 
heart of the City, namely, Farringdon- 
street, from the northern district. The 
fo upon which I was standing when 

made those observations I found was 
let at thirty-two shillings a year rental 
per acre. The ground where I proposed 
that my station should be placed, the 
Corporation has bought at the rate of 
thirty thousand pounds an acre, has 
cleared it, and it is perhaps worth 
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fifteen thousand pounds an acre for the 
building of dwellings for the poor— 
dwellings in which decent people might 
live. I ask for leave to convey these 
people, at a price which will be com- 
mercially profitable, from the spot where 
they are now crushed, to a spot where 
they may live with their families in 
comfort, and be brought to town in the 
morning to the place of their avocations, 
and taken back at night. 


Now sixteen persons are con- 
sidered equivalent to a ton ; it there- 
fore follows that a person can be 
conveyed sixteen miles at a half- 
penny, at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Supposing, how- 
ever, that, practically, the charge 
should be three or four times as 
much, still it is clear that the work- 
ing classes can be conveyed at a 
rice entirely within their means 
Seeca the site of their work, where 
the land, according to Mr. Pearson, 
is worth on the average seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds an acre to 
other land five or six miles out of 
town, where it is only worth two 
hundred pounds an acre. In short, 
as far as railway communication is 
concerned, we ought to treat the 
metropolis as a province, which it 
really is, and so to arrange that it 
shall not be behindhand in that 
system of steam a which 
ramifies over the surface of Belgium 
like the network upon the rind of 
a melon, although that country con- 
tains little more than twice the popu- 
lation of the British capital. 

Having spoken of the locomotive 
tracts which the necessities of 
metropolitan and provincial traffic 
demand, the next most important 
want is a mixed thoroughfare east 
and west, which shall combine the 
advantages of steam traction with 
those of a public road and prome- 
nade. At the head of this class 
of highways must be placed the 
embankment of the Thames. There 
is certainly no example in Con- 
tinental Europe of so splendid a 
river being so shamefully abused, 
nay, turned into an absolute 
source of disease. Dr. Letheby, in 
one of his late Reports, states that 
the mud at low water is nothin 
more than a fetid fever-bank whic 
generates a vast quantity of entirely 
preventable disease. This invalu- 
able waste land in the very heart of 
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the metropolis has too long been a 
disgrace to the country. The 
wharves which line its banks, pic- 
turesque with dirt and crumblin 

with age and rottenness, may loo 

very weil in a Dutch picture, but in 
reality form a squalid and foul- 
looking fringe to the silent high- 
way which must disgust the 
foreigner who remembers the 
architectural appearance of the 
banks of the Seine and other 
rivers flowing through Continental 
capitals. The pictorial idea which 
Martin nursed—long-drawn ter- 
races bathed with a pure stream, 
and splendid in their architectural 
perspective—such as Turner has 
amagined for us in his ‘ Carthage,’ 
end Martin himself has pictured in 
more than one of his grand concep- 
tions,—are not only dreams that we 
can realize, but necessities which 
must be provided for. The comple- 
tion of this work will go far to solve 
the problem—How shall we relieve 
Cheapside and Fleet-street, and dis- 
tribute the traflic more equally 
between the bridges? All those 


who have no immediate necessity 
to pursue the old thoroughfares, 
would gladly wend their way 


towards the City beside the busy 
river, where they could enjoy light 
and air, unpolluted with an atmo- 
sphere loaded with horse dung and 
unfilled with the ceaseless din of 
the great Babel. As it is, no less 
than twenty-two thousand persons 
daily enter the City by means of 
the present high-priced boats, and 
probably treble that number use 
the silent highway in the penny 
boats: what would be the traffic 
along its banks if railroad, carriage- 
road, and promenade were to take 
the place of the present filthy shore, 
strewed with blue Billy, the over- 
flowings of the metropolitan sewers, 
and disgraced with the tumble-down 
wooden piers of the river steam- 
boats, the filthiest of their class in 
Europe? The ground for this great 
improvement Sas been 
surveyed by Mr. Liddell, Mr. 
Gisborne, and others, and the entire 
ticability of the scheme, with 
ittle or no ultimate charge to the 
a carrying it out, has 
n shown. We , however, 
with ‘the Select Committee on 
Metropolitan Communications in 
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that part of their report which 
states that no plan yet made public 
with respect to this great river front 
is sufficiently comprehensive. Mr. 
Liddell, who has given the most 
finished design, proposes to begin his 
embankment at Westminster-bridge 
and to end it at Mr. Bennoch’s pro- 
jected high-level bridge, a little 
low Blackfriars, but this scheme 
is clearly imperfect at both ends. 
There can be little doubt that 
the New Houses of Parliament and 
the projected ag offices would 
gain immensely by a river-side 
promenade, which would allow the 
ublic to view them in something 
ike continuous line. Again, the 
land to the westward lies ready for 
embanking, and could easily be so 
finished up to the embankment al- 
ready formed as far as Chelsea Col- 
lege, from whence it may be con- 
tinued, if necessary, to the South- 
Western Railway bridge at Kew. A 
continuous river -side promenade, 
drive, and railway along the greater 
portion of this stretch of land, would 
afford one of the finest thorough- 
fares in Europe; and we question 
if there would beany difficulty about 
a combination of the three, with the 
exception of the short slip below 
Blackfriars-bridge: there the river 
narrows very considerably, and it 
would not perhaps be advisable to 
encroach still further upon it by 
continuing the full width of the 
embankment from this latter point. 
Sufficient may be abstracted, how- 
ever, to find pathway for a rail and 
promenade, so as to form, for pas- 
sengers at least, an entirely new 
and rapid means of conveyance 
from the extreme western limit of 
the suburbs to the centre of the 
City. Mr. Bennoch, who has made 
this embankment scheme his study, 
thinks we should not stop even at 
London-bridge, but continue it 
down to Blackwall on one side of 
the river, and to Greenwich on the 
other. It must be confessed that 
the banks below London-bridge are 
at present even more disgraceful 
and pestilential than those above ; 
and the Englishman, whilst he 
watches with a feeling of pride the 
foreigner looking with astonishment 
at the mercantile navies through 
which he slowly steams, yet wishes 
he could in any way mask the 
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wretched tumble-down wharves 
which lie on either hand. The 
value of an embankment just below 
London-bridge would be duly ap- 
preciated by those who have to seek 
the sea-going steamers at the 
wretched wharves at present in 
existence,—places that would be a 
disgrace to Constantinople, and 
which certainly fill with astonish- 
ment the foreigner as he lands, at 
the filth and ineonvenience he meets 
on first touching the shore of Eng- 
land’s capital. On the southern 
banks of the river there are less 
facilities for embankment, but a 
roadway seems practicable, at least 
if we may judge from Mr. Gisborne’s 
lan, from Lambeth-palace to Black- 
riars, and a quay wall from that 
point on to Yonten ilies. Be- 
tween the outer quay walls on 
either side, an average width of 
seven hundred feet—the span of 
the river, at Westminster-bridge— 
could be maintained sufficient to 
hold a body of water that would 
not only serve to scour away the 
present sandbanks in the centre of 
the river, but to deepen its entire 
channel. In Mr. Gisborne’s plan, 
he proposes to carry an esplanade 
on the outer edge of the north- 
shore embankment, and to cover 
it with glass the entire distance. 
We have a strong objection to 
arcades of any description where 
open channels can be obtained, but 
it strikes us that on the banks of 


the Thames, exposed as they are to 
wind and weather, some sort of 
covering for the promenade would 


be advisable. It would certainly 
be a charming thing to promenade 
in a kind of glazed verandah for 
miles beside such a mighty river 
as the Thames, and to behold the 
ceaseless movements of sail and 
steam upon the silent highway. 
This attractive esplanade would 
have to span at certain points the 
lock-gates, necessary to give entrance 
to the wharves and basins behind, as 
the embankment would be nothing 
more, on the north side at Jeast, 
than a narrow strip of terra jirma 
parallel with the present shore, and 
containing within its embrace one 
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long basin in which the picturesque 
Thames hoys would always be 
kept afloat, whilst a wharfage 
would be afforded three times as 
extensive as that which exists. 
How the railway is to run is at 

nt a questionable matter; 

r. Gisborne proposes to build 
behind the esplanade, shops, stores, 
and dwelling-houses ; and behind 
these again to place his road for 
heavy traflic, making his railway 
run in a space formed out of the 
back parlours of the houses. 

This scheme may be practicable, 
and the vibration may os obviated 
by a system of double walling; 
nevertheless, it strikes us as rather an 
unpicturesque arrangement, and 
one not calculated to increase the 
passenger traffic, either by rail or 
private carriage. The more natural 
course would be to place all the pas- 
senger traffic in front, either above 
or below the promenade. This may 
be easily arranged, and so pic- 
turesquely as vastly to add to the 
appearance of the river front. 
Such a_ splendid thoroughfare 
carried through the very heart of 
the metropolis would ease at once 
the existing pressure on the Cheap- 
side and Fleet-street line of roa 
The entrances to such an embank- 
ment would consist of those streets 
and bridges at present leading to 
the Thames, and perhaps a new 
opening could be made with ad- 
yantage at Charing-cross to enable 
the citizens of Westminster to 
eatch a glimpse of Father Thames, 
and to add a still further charm 
to the finest site in Europe. 
Much as the beauty of the Rue 
Rivoli and its continuations is 
vaunted, it could not compare 
with the grace of such a public 
road following the sinuous curves 
of the river; and it is pleasant, more- 
over, to contemplate the probability 
of the completion of so splendid a 
metropolitan ornament almost free 
of expense, instead of costing, as did 
the Parisian improvement, nearly 
ten millions.* But there must be no 
delay in this grand work, otherwise 
the City authorities, who seem 
only capable of obstructing instead 


* In Mr. Bennoch’s.opinion, the amount of money that would be derived from 
the ground so gained by the embankment, would go far not only to construct the 
work itself, but to create a fund to keep it in permanent repair. 
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of promoting improvements, will 
have rendered the scheme abortive, 
or at least enormously expensive ; 
the shores of the river will be mud- 
dled or jobbed away, in short, by 
those who have sworn to conserve 
them. Already this evil has com- 
menced : the pedestrian who stands 
on London-bridge will perceive on 
the Middlesex shore, as he looks u 
stream, a huge block of new build- 
ings, jutting out at least twenty 
yards in advance of any other 
river-side premises. These build- 
ings have been constructed by 
essrs. Calvert, by the permission 
of the Corporation of London, and 
as no embankment can be made 
without their demolition, a large 
expenditure will be entailed upon 
the public for that purpose through 
the folly and avarice of that body. 

If this mixed promenade, railway, 
and ordinary road is the only one 
that has received the smile of public 
approval and attained the favourable 
attention of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, there are several other 
similar plans appealing to the 
public for support. Foremost 
among these is Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
great Victorian Way, which we will 
allow its projector to describe in 
his own language before the Select 
Committee on Metropolitan Com- 
munications:— 

I begin very near to the Royal 
Exchange ; I go at the back of Moor- 
gate-street, near the Old Jewry, to 
Cheapside; I cross Cheapside, always 
having in view to avoid as much as 
possible the thoroughfares and the 
valuable property. In no case during 
the whole girdle, which is ten miles in 
length, do I go parallel with any im- 
portant street, or knock down what 
may be called very valuable property. 
I come down across Cannon-street, 
crossing the river by Southwark- bridge. 
I go a little to the south of Southwark- 
bridge, between that and Blackfriars- 
bridge, and then proceed through 
Lambeth, crossing the South-Western 
Railway, and then across the river 
again by the Houses of Parliament. I 
go up very near to Victoria-street, and 
from thence through Brompton, passing 
by Gore-house, where the great scheme 
of Prince Albert, in reference to indus- 
trial exhibitions, has been proposed to 
be carried out ; I may say that I have 
consulted his Royal Highness about the 
whole of this matter, and he has exa- 
mined my plan in detail, and gives it 
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his approval. From thence I cross 
Kensington-gardens, and go to the 
Great- Western Railway station. From 
the Great- Western I diverge a little, in 
order to take the general traffic of 
Marylebone, and come a little towards 
Oxford-street ; not to Oxford-street, but 
about half-way between the Regent’s- 
park and Oxford-street ; and then I take 
a diverging line to the London and 
North-Western station, from thence to 
the Great Northern, and then round by 
Islington to the point from whence I 
started. In order to relieve the traffic 
of Piccadilly, and give accommodation 
to all the district round that part of 
London, I bring up a branch from the 
South-Western station, close to which 
the line will run, and I take it to the 
back of the Regent-circus. The girdle 
itself is ten miles and two or three fur- 
longs, and the branch line one mile and 
two furlongs. In carrying out this 
communication, I propose to make a 
large arcade ; in fact, to take an illus- 
tration, it is precisely the same breadth 
as the transept in the old Crystal 
Palace, seventy-two feet—about six- 
teen feet elias than the nave in the 
present Crystal Palace. At the back 
of this arcade, I propose to make on 
each side lines of railway; and I pro- 
pose that, with a view of relieving the 
main artery, and being able to bring 
the communications of London direct 
round the whole of this girdle, and by 
the arrangement of working the trains, 
which I propose should be atmospheric, 
the whole distance from Kensington to 
the Bank, or from the Houses of Par- 
liament to the London and North- 
Western station, would be traversed in 
a quarter of an hour; so that, taking 
the distance from Kensington to Bromp- 
ton, Belgravia, Lambeth, Southwark, 
and the City, from any point to any 
opposite point upon this girdle, the 
longest time occupied would be a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

A solid objection to this plan is 
the expense — £34,000,000 is an 
overwhelming expenditure, even for 
the improvement of such a province 
as London. Mr. Mosely’s plan 
of an arcade forming a second story 
to a railway, is open to the same 
objection of needless expense which 
applies to the Victorian Way. This 
line must be considered simply in 
the light of a short street railway, 
as it forms no part of its projector's. 
plan to connect the different termini 
together. It is planned to have 
stations at the Regent’s-circus and 
at the Quadrant, from which two 
lines would run until they con- 
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verged at Seven-dials, and from 
thence one line would be continued 
to the west end of Cheapside. 

Mr. Rammell, the civil engineer, 
has, we think, met the question of 
street railways in the most original 
manner. He proposes to support a 
single line of rails ona single row 
of columns, about fourteen feet from 
the ground, and following generally 
the line of the curb. In the 
ee apne published by him, the 
orm and construction of these 
street-railways is thus set forth :— 

The adoption of the atmospheric prin- 
ciple of propulsion, and the restriction of 
the traffic to passengers, with the use of 
iron as the material of construction, 
permit the lines to be of a lightness to 
which we have never approximated. 
The gauge will be considerably less than 
the present narrow gauge of the coun 
lines, a standard width of three feet 
nine inches having been fixed upon, 
instead of one of four feet eight and a 
half inches. The way will be open 
between the rails, and there will be no 
parapet or outer work of any kind. It 
will in fact consist only of the two 
girder rails, with the atmospheric tube 
between them, the three members being 
firmly framed together, and supported 
at a height of fourteen feet (or more, 
where the gradients require it) above the 
street surface by a single row of well 
proportioned cast-iron columns, placed 
generally along the line of the kerbstone 
of the foot pavements. The supporting 
columns will be secured to cylinders, 
also of cast-iron, sunk deep into the 
ground, and solidly embedded in con- 
crete, and their union with the frame- 
work of the way will be effected by 
means of iron chair-pieces, resting, as an 
architrave, upon theircapitals. 

The i will be of the lightest 
possible description, and much nearer 
to the level of the rails than at present. 
They will be constructed with especial 
reference to the avoidance of noise ; and 
in order that they may traverse curves 
of short radius the framework of their 
wheels will be articulated. Each car- 
riage will accommodate from thirty to 
sixty persons, according to the class to 
which it belongs. 

The lines will be accessible at stations, 
either formed out of existing houses, or 
built expressly, but not projecting be- 
yond the frontage plane of the street. 
Staircases, within the building, will lead 
to and from the waiting-rooms on the 
level of the first floor, which will be 
open to the platform. 

The plan of route and working 
arrangement of this noiseless railway 
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are peculiar. Mr. Rammell proposes 
to map the metropolis out into cer- 
tain courses, or circuits, round which 
his trains will revolve in a regular 
and endless succession. The car- 
riages would be fastened at every 
six hundred yards’ distance to the 
aerial rope, if we may thus designate 
the traction power of an empty tube; 
and these stations being placed at 
the same distance apart, it must be 
evident that at the same moment 
that train No. 1 reaches station 
No. 2, train No. 2 will reach station 
No. 3. 

The provision (says Mr. Rammell) for 
a continued movement or circulation of 
the trains in the same direction, is 
an essential feature of the plan, and may 
be conveniently adapted in two'ways to 
existing street arrangements. In some 
cases the endless lines of railway will be 
designed to pass up on one side.of a line 
of streets, and down on the other side of 
the same streets, the circuit being com- 
pleted by means of curved connexions at 
the two points most distant from each 
other. In other cases two endless lines 
of railway will run parallel to each other 
along one line of streets, where the streets 
themselves constitute a circuit ; in other 
words, the lines will run along a succeés- 
sion of streets, say from north to south, 
and along other streets, continuing the 
course: but reversing its direction from 
south to north, and the trains on the 
inner line will be constantly going in an 
opposite direction to those on the outer 
line, in each case the principle of an 
endless course being retained. 


Theconvenience and practicability 
of such a scheme can scarcely be 
called in question; the objection to it 
is, however, equally patent. Lines 
of rails of a very narrow gauge and 
carrying only the atmospheric tube, 
probably would not: so much impede 
the light below as to be objectionable 
to pedestrians or shopkeepers, but it 
cannot be denied that it would be 
most unpleasant to have your first 
floor windows placed téte-a-téte with 
these endless trains’ filled with 
people. This is the only objection 
we can see to this scheme, which 
may be carried out even in the most 
crowded thoroughfares of a moderate 
width. It is argued, however, with 
some truth, that just in proportion 
as the streets become more crowded 
80 does the house pee become 
valuable, not as dwellings, but as 
warehouses or shops, and that the 
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erection of a line of rails with 
the first floor, would in the first 
case be unobjectionable, and in the 
second a positive advantage, inas- 
ee the ——— ae be — 
verted into places for the dis o 
goods—and thus a double Galen 
would be provided. It will be 
observed that in all the choice points 
of the City the first floors are alread: 
thus St. Paul’s-churchyar 
Fleet-street, and Cheapside, afford 
numerous examples of two tiers of 
shop fronts; and the Boulevards of 
Paris are in some parts entirely 
composed of them. At certain 
points, therefore, this scheme could 
possibly ~ soenen out ren 
tage to the house rty, but o 

in the shouted teneantinens 
Directly the trains even temporarily 
darkened the windows of private 
houses—as they would do, passing 
every five minutes—they would be 
considered a nuisance; indepen- 
dently of this objection, the privacy 
of the drawing-room windows would 
be in a measure violated. Mr. 


Rammell must get over this difficulty 
if he means to carry out his scheme, 
as he could not possibly contend 
with the house property of London. 


He suggests that his scheme would 
be admirably suited to such tho- 
roughfares as the New-road, where 
there are no living rooms over the 
advanced shop fronts, and for such 
lines of road his plan does seem un- 
objectionable, but the more we get 
into the wide roads of the environs, 
the less necessity there seems to be 
to take the rail off the street level at 
all. Trains on the road level, such 
as we shall presently advert to, could 
thus be used with advantage. With 
all the drawbacks wehave mentioned, 
however, Mr. Rammell’s scheme 
promises so many striking advan- 
tages, and grapples with a difficulty 
which seems otherwise to be so in- 
surmountable—viz., the increase of 
the carrying power of existing 
streets in the densely crowded City 
—that we trust we may see it fa- 
vourably discussed by the public, and 
put to some experimental test. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that theintroductionof urban linesof 
rails would have the effect of greatly 
interfering with the present omnibus 
and cab traflic. These conveyances 
would certainly have to contend with 
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powerful rivals, buttheincreased pas- 
senger traflic thereby induced would 
in all probability rather increase 
than decrease their numbers. We 
have, then, still to consider whether 
it is possible to improve the ordinary 
public conveyances in speed, accom- 
modation, and price, so.as to bri 
them in better accord with the rail- 
way system. The ‘rolling stock’ 
of such a capital as London shows 
indeed a mighty total. Of that re- 
publican conveyance which finds a 
seat for men of every condition, 
there are in round numbers no less 
than a thousand; and as each omni- 
bus takes a complement of ten 
horses, we have, with these convey- 
ances alone, an equine force about 
equal to mount the cavalry of the 
country. Since the introduction 
of this new method of conveyance 
by Shillibeer in 1828, up to last 
year, the omnibuses of London 
were divided among a few large 
companies and proprietors, and a 
number of small masters who could 
just find capital enough to work one 
or more busses. 

We all know the pitiable condition 
to which these conveyances have 
been reduced, for at the present 
moment the majority of them are 
still running—a disgrace to the au- 
thorities a a source of daily misery 
to the riding population. We boast 
that we are a practical people, yet 
we question whether any nation in 
Europe would endure for years, like 
the metropolitan Briton, a machine 
which seems expressly calculated to 
make him miserable. Just so wide 
that two rowsof peoplecan be packed 
opposite each other, and oppose the 
utmost obstruction to any fresh pas- 
senger who attempts to enter—just 
so high that their mouths are kept 
level with the foul hot air which 
gathers near the roof—just so long 
that the endmost passenger has to 
pass his ——- from stranger to 
stranger, until the attention of the 
conductor is forcibly drawn to his 
request by the poke of a ol 
or umbrella in his ribs. Such is the 
extraordinary construction of the 
popular metropolitan vehicle of a 
nation famous all over the world as 
carriage builders! If we take a 
glance at the outside, matters are 
even worse. Look at that row of 
dog-collared clerks balancing them- 
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selves on the ‘ knife-board,’ with the 
skilt of so many acrobats. Is not 
that unhappy sight a living proof of 
the endurance of the race? Notice 
that daring outsider attempting to 
mount, and acknowledge that it 
could only have been equalled by 
the difficulties encountered by the 
storming party of Badajos, or at the 
sealing of the Colde Balmeof Mont 
Blane. But such is the dogged 
perseverance of Britons that they 
go on 8 ing that knife-board day 
after day, and packing themselves 
below, like figs in a drum, without 
one word of audible complaint. ‘ The 
darkest place,’ saith the proverb, 
‘is under the candlestick ;’ and the 
omnibus having deteriorated to the 
condition of a prison to the insiders, 
and of a pillar to the Simon Stilites 
who seek the roof, shows at length 


symptoms of improvement. Such 
improvement, oddly enough, we owe 
to Frenchmen. Imagine, good 


readers, all the steam clippers of the 
Thames bought up by a French 
company, in order to convey Young 
England across the herring-pond, 
and to his new empire in the Pacific, 
and you can compass exactly the 
state of things which has just hap- 
pened with respect to the omnibus 
system of London. It has passed 
into the hands of Parisian share- 
holders, and the only representative 
of the real British Jarvy left among 
us is paid weekly wages by la Com- 
pagnie Générale des Omnibus de 
Londres! A ye was formed 
in January, 1856, during the height 
of the war, principally of French 
shareholders; and arrangements 
were made to buy as they stood the 
eight hundred omnibuses in the 
hands of metropolitan proprietors. 
Of these, however, only six hundred 
have been since purchased for ten 
million francs ; and the two hundred 
still remain in the hands of native 
proprietors, ‘ out of deference,’ so 
say the directors, ‘ to the feelings of 
the English public, which would not 
desire to see a complete monopoly 
established!’ We owe to this com- 
pany a vast improvement in the 

uild of our omnibuses and the 
establishment of waiting-rooms at 
central points—a great convenience, 
especially to ladies, ae do — 
congregating in crowds, e to 
the weather, at the usual daplae- 
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places of these vehicles. At 
sent, conveniences of this kind fitted 
for ladies are established at Regent- 
cireus; Oxford-street; 56, High- 
street, Whitechapel; 109, Bishops- 
te - street ; Gunter’s Arms, 
mpton; and Highbury. It 
was also attempted to start the 
omnibuses from confectioners’ and 
biscuit-shops, instead of from public- 
houses ; but the confectioners would 
not have the obstruction, and the 
tavern-keepers grew crusty at the 
desertion ; and accordingly, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of enemies, 
the company had to revert to ther 
old arrangement. By means of the 
new offices the different lines are 
put in correspondence. 

It must not be supposed that the 
correspondence system has been 
adopted at one charge, as in Paris. 
The difference between that ci 
and the City of London—the len 
of the streets in the latter be 
between fifteen and sixteen hun 
miles, and the length of those of the 
former being only between three 
and four hundred miles—precludes 
the possibility of this arrangement ; 
and the company allege that they 
have been obliged to put on addi- 
tional fares, somewhat lower com- 
gee with the additional distance. 

t will give some idea of the 
work performed by the eight hun- 
dred omnibuses of the metropolis, 
when we state that they daily go 
over a distance far greater than 
the circumference of the earth. 
Whilst a saving has thus been ac- 
complished, an economy has also 
taken place in the omnibus service 
itself—thus, five hundred and sixty- 
seven omnibuses are now doing the 
work, on sixty-three lines, of the 
six hundred purchased last year. 
Of course it is to the interest of the 
company to suppress ‘an useless 
repetition of vehicles.on roads amply 
served by others.’ But we ver 
much question if the public wi 
view this reduction in a favourable 
light. 

It seems also absurd, and quite 
out of the nature of things, that the 
council of such a company should 
be in Paris, whilst the executive is 
in England; and we prophesy that, 
sooner or later, the company must 
become an English one. It seems 
pretty clear that no very great im- 
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provement can be made upon the 
present omnibuses, either in size or 
speed, at present prices, and with 
the existing condition of the roads ; 
more width and greater height in the 
omnibuses only mean more weight; 
and the horses at present being 
taxed to their maximum, more 
weight means less speed. The com- 
pany tried to meet the difficulty by 
the introduction of the larger and 
more convenient vehicle in use in 
the wider thoroughfares of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Glasgow; but 
they were found to be impracticable 
in any numbers in the narrow and 
densely crowded streets of the City. 
‘We must look, therefore, to an im- 
provement of the roads’ surface, by 
which one horse shall be able to do 
the work of two or more, for any 
sensible reduction in fares and in- 
crease of speed. It has been proved 
experimentally that, calling the 
draught on a well-kept macadamized 
road as five,on the sameroad covered 
with dust it is as eight, and on the 
same wet and muddyasten. There 
can be no doubt that one horse could 
carry a great augmentationof his pre- 
sent load upon the pitched roads, 
provided the weight he had to pull, 


Lines of Streets 


Loss by 
— Distance. 
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ran upon pavement trams such as at 
present exist in the Commercial- 
road, and in some of the narrow 
thoroughfares, which admit but one 
vehicle, in the City. But it would 
be excessively inconvenient to use 
these stone trams in the more 
crowded thoroughfares, as the diffi- 
culties of keeping a line, or of mak- 
ing stoppages upon them without 
obstructing the carriages behind, are 
insuperable ; indeed, the only prac- 
ticable method of saving expense 
would be by improving the gra- 
dients and by making more direct 
lines. Sir Christopher Wren, by 
his plan, evidently. intended to have 
rebuilt the City on a level surface, 
with wide and straight streets; but 
the Corporation preferred going up 
hill and down dale, and consequently 
we have Holborn and Ludgate-hills. 
The sum lost since the rebuilding of 
the City, in horse-flesh alone, by 
these awful gradients, would be 
sufficient te reproduce Wren’s plan 
in all its magnificence. In the mi- 
nutes of evidence taken before the 
Commission of Inquiry into large 
towns and populous districts, we 
find the following interesting table 
illustrative of this point :— 


Foot Pas- 
| sen r Loss 
by Distance. 


Loss by 


to the 
| Gradients. 


ae 
51 6 4 


28 10 3 


4 mh & £ 
54 19 © 


8. d. 
159 4 4 


Holborn-hill 
Skinner- street 


£ 2. d. 
k t| 24 8 of 


a 3 94 


67 12 6 


Fleet-street . 


24 3 
Ludgate . ° 


36 § 10 32 15 © | 136 8 4 


Totals 140 6 2 87 14 © | 295 12 8 


To be multiplied by 309 working days . . 


Estimating the traffic on Sundays and holidays at one-half. . 
Or, in round numbers, £100,000 per annum. 


It is settled to bridge over the Hol- 
born valley; but the difficulties at 
Ludgate-hill cannot now be overcome 
without the raising of Fleet-street 
through a greater portion of its 
length. 

t is towards the wide streets of 
the suburbs that we must turn our 
eyes, if we wish to approximate the 
omnibus system in any degree to 
that of the railways. In nearly all 


the great roads leading out of the 
metropolis, the width of the carriage 
way is so ample that we see no rea- 
son whatever against the introduc- 
tion of iron trams or rails, either 
along the sides or in the centres of 
such thoroughfares, on which light 
carriages, built to hold a much larger 
number of passengers than the 
presentomnibuses, could travel, with 
one horse, at ten miles an hour. 
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In America, some of these horse 
railway-cars carry no less than sixty 
inside passengers, turning corners 
and ascending and descending slight 
gradients—for instance, the gradient 
down the Bowery, at New York, is 
about the same as that from the 
Horse Guards. to Charing-cross. 
No difficulty is found there of pro- 
viding for frequent stoppages, which 
they accomplish by means of power- 
ful breaks, and the motion in all cases 
is infinitely smoother than that of 
our own omnibuses. Such lines of 
railway are at present at work in 
most of the large cities of the Union, 
and we need only cross the water to 
see a line working on the system 
with entire success, namely, that 
from Paris to St. Cloud. 

Iron ways such as these could 
easily be laid down at a small expense 
in most of the great roads leading to 
and from the suburbs, and the cost 
of travelling would be at once greatly 
reduced, for it is well known that 
the expense of conveyance in London 
is principally owing to the dearness 
of Sonuchian, If only half-a-dozen 
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miles of rail were laid down in 
some frequented road—such as the 
City-road—the question would be 
solved at once ; for with the English 

re-eminently, ‘ seeing is believing.’ 

he population of the metropolis, it 
must be remembered, has doubled 
within these last forty years, in 
addition to which we have a very 
large per-centage of the inhabitants 
of the provinces constantly pourin 
into our streets. To keep pace wit. 
this rapid increase of the human 
tide, and with our new ideas of loco- 
motion, we must provide for the 
circulation of the population in every 
conceivable manner, and steam and 
atmospheric traction, horse railways 
and improved omnibuses, will 
taxed to their utmost, however 
liberally we may introduce them 
within the metropolitan limits, to 
find accommodation for a capital 
which is increasing in so astounding 
a manner that, betes the end of the 
century, it will, in all probability, 
number as many inhabitants as there 
are in many second-rate European 
kingdoms. 

A. W. 


LINES COMPOSED NEAR SHELLEY’S HOUSE 
AT LERICI. 


Depicatep to J. W. Fietp, Esa. 


I. 


ND here he paced! These glimmering pathways, strewn 
With faded leaves, his light, swift footsteps, crushed : 
The odour of yon pine was o’er him blown: 
Music went by him in each wind that brushed 
Those thin, close stems of ilex! Here, alone, 
He walked at noon; or silent stood and hushed 
Where the ground ivy with its dusky sheen 
Carpets this cliff-hung forest always green. 


1I. 


Poised as on air the lithe, elastic bower 
Now bends, resilient now, against the wind 
Recoils, like Dryads that one moment cower, 
And rise the next with loose locks unconfined. 
Through the dim roof like gems the sunbeams shower: 
Old cypress trunks the aspiring bay-trees bind, 
And soon will have them wholly underneath— 
Types eminent of glory conquering death. 
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Itt. 


Far down, upon the shelves and sands below, 

The respirations of a southern sea 
Beat with susurrent cadence, soft and slow: 

Round the grey cave’s fantastic imagery, 
In undulation eddying to and fro, 

The purple waves swell up or backward flee ; 
While, dewed at each rebound with gentlest shock, 
The myrtle leans her green breast on the rock. 


IV. 


And here he stood ; upon his face that light, 

Streamed from some furthest realm of luminous thought, 
Which clothed his fragile beauty with the might 

Of suns forever rising! Here he caught 
Visions divine. He saw im fiery flight 

The ‘ hound of Heaven,’ with heavenly vengeance fraught, 
* Run down the slanted sunlight of the morn ;’ 
Prometheus frown on Jove with scorn for scorn. 


Vv. 


He saw white Arethusa, leap on leap, 
Plunge from the Acroceraunian ledges bare 
With all her torrent streams ; while, from the steep, 
Alpheus bounded on her unaware : 
Hellas he saw, a giant fresh from sleep, 
Break from the night of bondage and despair. 
Who but had sung, as there he stood and smiled, 
‘ Justice and Truth have found their winged child!’ 


vI. 


Through cloud and wave and star his insight keen 
Shone elear, and traced a God in each disguise, 
Protean, boundless. Like the buskined scene 
All nature stung him into ecstasies : 
In him, alas, had Reverenee equal been 
With Admiration, those resplendent eyes 
Had wandered not through all her range sublime 
To miss the one great marvel of all time. 


vil. 


The winds sang loud :—from this Elysian nest 
He rose, and trod yon spine of mountains bleak, 
While stormy suns descending in the west 
Stained as with blood yon promontory’s beak. 
That hour, responsive to his soul’s unrest, 
Carrara’s marble summits, peak to peak, 
Sent forth their thunders like the battle cry 
Of nations arming for the victory. 


Vill. 


Visions that hour more fair, more false he saw 

Than those the mythologic heaven that throng : 
Mankind he saw, exempt from Faith and Law, 

Move Godlike forth, with Science winged and Song: 
He saw the Peoples spurn religious awe, 

Yet tower aloft through mbred virtue strong. 
Ah Circe! Not for sensualists alone 
Thy cup. It dips full oft in Helicon! 
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1x. 


Mankind he saw one equal Brotherhood, 

All things in common held as light and air!— 
Had Man retained his prime estate of good 

Such things had been: create for such we were. 
Alas! since Adam fell, within man’s blood 

Sin lurks, a panther couchant in his Jair. 
Know thow thyself! It is the plague within 
Compels the external. Bondage comes of Sin. 


x. 


The Passions, ravening still like beasts of prey, 
Tread Freedom down, a blind and pitiless crew 
Bred from the swamps o’er which Self -love hath sway : 


The Affections that refresh our morn like dew 
Dry up before the glare and dust of day, 
nless a love supreme for God renew 
Their founts. His yoke alone can make us free :— 
Man’s chief of needs is still Authority. 


xI. 


The more obedience to a Law Divine 
Tempers the chaos of man’s heart, the less 
Becomes his need of outward discipline 
The balance of injustice to redress. 
‘ Wild Bacchanals of Truth’s mysterious wine’ 
Must bear the Menad’s waking bitterness. 
Anticipate not heaven. Not great thy worth 
Heaven without Holiness, and heaven on earth, 


XII. 


All things in common; equal all; all free !— 

Not fancies these, but gifts reserved in trust. 
A spiritual growth is Liberty : 

Nature, unnatural made through hate and lust, 
Yields it mo more, or chokes her progeny 

With weeds of foul desire or fell Seat 
Convents have all things common :—but on Grace 
They rest. Inverted systems lack a base. 


xIItI. 


Alas, the errors thus to Truth so near, 
That sovereign truths they are though misapplied, 
Errors to pure but passionate natures dear, 
Errors by aspirations glorified, 
Errors with ciao crowned like Lucifer 
Ere fall’n, like him to darkness changed through Pride ;— 
These of all Errors are the heart and head : 
The strength of life is theirs; yet they are dead. 


XIV. 


That Truth Revealed, by thee in madness spurned, 
Plato, thy master in the walks of light, 

Had knelt to worship! For its day he yearned 
Through the long ae watches of the night : 

Its dawn, in thought’s assumptions, he discerned ; 
He cried, from contemplation’s Pisgah height, 

That God (man’s prescience knew not where or when) 

Would manifest at last His face to men. 
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xv. 


Yet love was thine, and zeal for human kind :— 
Where Love has been, though Love with error rife, 

A heart has beat, profounder than the mind, 
And sown with happier seed. In after life 

That seed perchance with healing leaves may bind 
Wounds self-inflicted in a fruitless strife. 

That which thou wert we know in part: alone 

By Him, thy Maker, what thou art is known. 


xvVI. 


Sorrowing for thee, with sorrow joy is mixed ; 
With triumph shame! Our hopes themselves are sad ; 
But fitful lustres glance the shades betwixt :— 
So gleams yon olive brake, in mourning clad, 
And yet at times with showery gleams transfixed ; 
That opal among trees which, grave or glad, 
Its furtive splendour, half revealed or wholly, 
Shoots ever from a base of melancholy. 


XVII. 


Our warfare is in darkness. Friend for foe 

Blindly, and oft with swords exchanged, we strike. 
Opinion guesses; Faith alone can know 

ere actual and illusive still are like. 

On thee in liquid dawn of youth laid low 

I muse, as on some fair child fever-sick, 
Who beats his Mother in distempered sleep ; 
Yet wakes in death, and on her breast doth weep. 


XVIII. 


Thee from that Mother sins ancestral tore :— 

Nor thine it was, from Faith’s sole guide remote, 
With statutable worship to adore, 

Or learn a nation-licensed Creed by rote : 
Not thine to snatch thy gloss of sacred lore 

From the blind Prophet of the Public Vote. 
Small help from such in life, or when thy pyre 
Cast far o’er reddening waves its mirrored fire. 


xIx. 


Hark! she thou knew’st not mourns thee! Slowly tolls, 
As sinks the sun, yon church-tower o’er the sea: 
Abroad once more the peal funereal rolls ; 
And Spezzia now responds to Lerici. 
This day is sacred to departed Souls: 
This day the Dead alone are great: and we 
Who live, or seem to live, but live to plead 
For the departed myriads at their need. 





xx. 


Behold, the long procession scales the rock : 
In the red glare dusk banners sadly wave: 
Behold, the lambs of the immaculate flock 
Fling flowers on noted and on noteless grave. 
O Cross! sole hope that dost not woo to mock! 
Thou livest, invoked or uninvoked, to save 
All spirits not wholly . . by their own decree . . 
From Infinite Love exiled, and lost to thee! 


All Soul’s-day, 1856. AUBREY DE VERE. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 
A Tale of the War. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &. 


eat 


CHarrrr XX XIX. 
THE REDAN, 


HE days dragged on in the 

camp. Sometimes wearily 
enough, sometimes enlivened by a 
party of pleasure to Baidar, an 
expedition to the monastery of St. 
George, a general action at the 
Tchernaya, a hurdle-race at Kadikoi, 
or some trifling’ excitement of the 
same kind. Already the great heat 
was beginning to be tempered by 
the bracing air of autumn, and the 
army was more than half inclined 
to speculate on the possibility of 
another long dreary winter before 
Sebastopol. 

But the time had come at last. 
The blow so long withheld was to 
be launched in earnest, and for a 
day or two before the final and suc- 
cessful assault, men’s minds seemed 
to tell them—they scarce knew 
why—that a great change was im- 
pending, and that every night might 


now be the last on which the dogged 
valour of the besieged would man 


those formidable 
under the names of the Malakhoff, 
the Redan, &c., had for so long 
occupied the attention of France, 
England, and indeed the whole of 
Europe. 

I was sitting outside Ropsley’s 
tent, sharing my breakfast of hard 
biscuit with Bold, at daybreak of a 
fine September morning. The old 
dog seemed on this occasion to have 
renewed his youth, and was so de- 
monstrative and affectionate as to 
eall down a strong reproof from 
Ropsley, with whom he was never 
on very friendly terms, for layin 
his broad paw on the well-brushe 
uniform of the colonel. ‘Tie the 
brute up, Vere,’ said he, care- 
fully removing the dirt from his 
threadbare sleeve, ‘ or he will follow 
us on parade. Are you ready? 
if so, come along. 1 would not 
be late to-day of all days, for a 
thousand a year.’ 

I remained in its rear, as he com- 
pees the inspection of his company. 

had never seen the men 80 Seick 
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defences that, 


or so smartly turned out, and there 
was an exhilarated yet earnest look 
on their countenances that denoted 
their own opinion of the coming 
day. Ropsley himself was more of 
the bon camarade, and less of the 
‘fine gentleman,’ than usual. As 
we marched down to the trenches 
side by side, he talked freely of old 
times,—our school days at Everdon, 
our later meeting at Beverley, and, 
by a natural transition, turned the 
subject of conversation to Victor de 
Rohan, and his sister Valérie. I 
had never known him allude to the 
latter of his own accord before. He 
seemed to have something on his 
mind which pride or mistrust, or 
both, would not permit him to bring 
out. At last, apparently with a 
strong effort, he whispered hur- 


— 

‘ Vere, I’ve a favour to ask you— 
if I should be Ait to-day by chance, 
and badly, you know, 1 should like 
you to write and remember me to 
the De Rohans, and—and—particu- 
larly to Countess Valérie. If ever 
you should see her again, you might 
tell her so.’ 

I pressed his hand in answer, and 
I thought his voice was hoarser as 
he resumed, 

‘Vere, it is not often I confess 
myself wrong, but I have wronged 
you fearfully. If I’m alive to- 
morrow I'll tell you all; if not, 
Vere, can you—can you forgive 
me ?” 

‘From my heart,’ was all I had 
time to reply, for at that instant up 
rode the leader of the assault, and 
Ropsley’s voice was calm and mea- 
sured, his manner cold and cynical 
as ever, while he answered the short 
and military catechism usual on 
such occasions. 

‘Then it’s all right,’ was the re- 
mark of the mounted officer, in as 

ood-humoured and jovial a tone as 

if the affair in hand were a mere 

question of one of his own Norfolk 

battues ; ‘and what a fine morn- 
NN 
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ing we've got for the business,’ he 
added, dismounting, and patting his 

ood horse as it was led away, ere 
fre turned round to put himself at 
the head of the storming party. 

I watched him as one watches a 
man whose experiences of danger 
have given him a fascination per- 
fectly irresistible to inferior minds. 
It was the same officer whom I 
have already mentioned as the 
latest arrival to disturb the din- 
ner party in the Grotto, but to- 
day he looked, if possible, more 
cheerful, and in better spirits than 
his wont. I thought of his ante- 
cedents, as they had often been re- 
lated to me by one of his oldest 
friends,—of his unfailing good hu- 
mour and kindliness of disposition 
—of his popularity in his regiment 
—of his skill and prowess at all 

rts and pastimes, with the gloves, 

e foils, the sharp-rowelled spurs 
of the hunting-field, or the velvet 
cap that fails to protect the steeple- 
chaser from a broken neck—of his 
wanderings in the desert amongst 
the Bedouin Arabs, and his cold 
bivouacs on the prairie with the 
Red Indians—of his lonely ride after 
the Alma, when, steering by the 
stars through a country with which 
he was totally unacquainted, he ar- 
rived at the fleet with the news of 
the famous flank march to Balaclava 
—of his daring sang-froid when 
‘the thickest of wars’ tempest low- 
ered’ at Inkermann, and of the daily 
dangers and privations of the weary 
siege, always borne and faced out 
with the same merry lighthearted 
smile; and now he was to lead the 
assault. 

None but a soldier knows all that 
is comprised in those three simple 
words—the coolness, the daring, the 
lightning glance, the ready resource, 
the wary tactics, and the headlong 
eater which must all be com- 

ined successfully to fill that post of 
honour ; and then to think that the 
odds are ten to one he never comes 
back alive! 

As I looked at his athletic frame 
and handsome, manly face, as I re- 
turned his cordial off-hand greeting, 
as courteous to the nameless Inter- 

reter as it would have been to 
eneral Pellissier himself, my heart 
tightened to think of what might— 
nay, what must, surely happen on 
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that fire-swept glacis, unless he bore 
indeed a life charmed with immunity 
from shot and steel. 

Man by man he inspected the 
Forlorn Hope,—their arms, their 
ammunition pouches, their scaling- 
ladders, all the tackle and parapher- 
nalia of death. For each he had a 
word of encouragement, a jest, or a 
smile. Ropsley and his company 
were to remain in support in the 
advanced trenches ; all was at length 
reported ‘ready,’ and then came the 
awful hush that ever ushers in the 
most desperate deeds—the minutes 
of pale and breathless suspense, that 
fly so quickly and yet seem to pass 
like lead—when the boldest cheek 
is blanched, and the stoutest heart 
beats painfully, and the change to 
action and peril is felt to be an 
unspeakable relief to all. 

A cold wet nose was poked into 
my hand. Bold had tracked me 
from the camp, and had followed 
me even here; nothing would induce 
him now to quit my side, for even 
the dog seemed to think somethi 
awful was impending, and watch 
with red, angry eyes and lowered 
tail and bristlsnss neck, as if he too 
had been ‘told off’ for the attack. 

A roar of artillery shakes the air ; 
our allies have opened their fire on 
the Malakhoff, and their columns 
are swarming like bees to the as- 
sault. Battalion after battalion, 
regiment after regiment, come 
surging through the ditch, to break 
like waves on the sea-shore, as 
the depressed guns of the enemy 
hew awful gaps in their ranks—to 
break indeed but to re-form, and as 
fresh supports keep pressing them 
on from the rear, to dash upwards 
against the earthwork, and to over- 
flow and fling themselves from the 
parapet in the face of the Russian 
gunners below. 

The Muscovite fights doggedly, 
and without dream of surrender or 
retreat. Hand to hand the conflict 
must be decided with the bayonet, 
and the little Zouaves shout, and 
yell, and stab, and press onward, 
and revel, so to speak, in the wild 
orgy of battle. 

Bat the Northman is a grim, un- 
compromising foe, and more than 
once the ‘ pantaloons’ waver 
and give back, and rally, and press 
on again to death. Instances of 
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gallantry and self-devotion are rife 
amongst the officers. Here, a young, 
captain of infantry flings himse 
alone upon the bayonets of the 
enemy, and falls pierced with a 
hundred wounds; there, an old 
white-headed colonel, decoré up to 
his chin, draws an ominous revolver, 
and threatens to shoot any one of 
his own men through the head that 
shows the slightest disinclination to 
rush on. ‘ Ma foi,’ says he, ‘c'est 
goer encourager les autres!’ The 
uthern blood boils up under the 
influence of example, and if French 
troops are once a little flushed with 
success, their élan, as they call that 
quality for which we have no corre- 
oe expression, is irresistible. 
he Russians cannot face the impe- 
tuosity of their charge; already 
many of the s are spiked, and 
the gunners bayoneted; the grey- 
coated columns are yielding ground 
foot by foot; fresh troops pour in 
over the parapet, for the living are 
now able to pass unscathed over the 
dead, with whom the ditch is filled. 
The fire of the Russians is slacken- 
ing, and their yell dies away fainter 
on the breeze. A French cheer, 
wild, joyous, and unearthly, fills the 
air,—it thrills in the ears of Pel- 
lissier, sitting immovable on his 
horse at no great distance from the 
conflict ; his telescope is pressed to 
his eye, and he is watching eagerly 
for the well-known signal. And 
now he sees it! A gleam of fierce 
joy lights up his features, and as 
the tricolor of France is run up to 
the crest of the Malakhoff, he 
shuts his glass with a snap, dis- 
mounts from his horse, and rolling 
himself round in his cloak, lies down 
for a few minutes’ repose, and ob- 
serves, with a zest of which none 
but a Frenchman is capable, ‘ Tenez! 
voila mon baton de Maréchal !’ 

His are not the only eyes eagerly 
watching the progress of the attack, 
many a veteran of both armies is 
busied, recalling all his own experi- 
ences and all his knowledge of war- 
fare, to calculate the probabilities of 
their success whose task it is to 
cross that wide and deadly glacis 
which is swept by the batteries of 
the Redan. 

The men are formed for the as- 


sault, and the word is given to 
advance, 
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* Now, my lads,’ says the leader, 


’ 
‘keep cool—keep steady—and k 
er—we'll ree it \sadoomaly 
when we're about it. Forward! 

It is related of him whom Na- 

leon called ‘the bravest of the 

rave,’ the famous Ney, that he was 
the only officer of that day who 
could preserve his sang-froid totally 
unmoved when stom with Ass 
back to a heavy fire. Many a gal- 
lant fellow facing the enemy would 
pay no more regard to the missiles 
whistling about his ears, than to 
the hail-stones of an April shower; 
but it was quite a different sensation 
to front his own advancing troops, 
and never look round at the grim 
archer whose every shaft might be 
the last. What the French Mar- | 
shal, however, piqued himself upon 
as the acme of personal courage and 
conduct, our English leader seems 
to consider a mere matter-of-course 
in the performance of an every-da: 
duty. Step by step, calm, collectec 
and good-humoured, he regulates 
the movements of the attacking 
force. Fronting their ranks as if 
he were on parade, he brings them 
out of their sheltering defences into 
the iron storm, now pouring forth 
its deadly wrath upon that rocky 
plateau which must be crossed in 
defiance of everything. 

‘ Steady, men,’ he observes once 
more, as he forms them for the 
desperate effort ; ‘we'll have them 
out of that in ten minutes. Now, my 
lads! Forward, and follow me!’ 

The cocked hat is waving amongst 
the smoke—the daring colonel is 
forward under the very guns witha 
British cheer—the Forlorn Hope 
dash eagerly on, comrade encou- 

ing comrade, side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder—hearts throb- 
bing wild and high, and a grip of 
iron on good ‘ brown Bess.’ Men 
live a lifetime in a few such mo- 
ments. There are two brothers in 
that doomed band who have not 
met for years—they quarrelled in 
their hot youth over their father’s 
grave, about the quiet orchard and 
the peaceful homestead that each 
has since longed so painfully to see 
once more; and now they have 
served, with half the globe between 
them, and each believes the other 
to have forgotten him, and the or- 
chard and the homestead have 
NN2 
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passed away from their name for 
ever. They would weep and be 
friends if they could meet again, 
There are but four men between 
them at this moment, and two are 
oa stark — dead, — — are 

ging their mangle ies 
slowly to the rear, and the brothers 
are face to face under the fatal 
batteries of the Redan. 

*Is’t thou, my lad?’ is all the 
preeting that passes in that wild 
moment; but the blackened hands 
meet with a convulsive clasp, and 
they are brothers once more, as 
when, long ago, they hid their 
sturdy little faces in their mother’s 
gown. Thank God for that! In 
another minute it would have been 
too late, for Bill is down, shot 
through the lungs, his white belts 
limp and crimson with blood; and 
John, with a tear in his eye, and 
something betwixt an oath and a 
prayer upon his lips, is rushin 
madly on, for the cocked hat is still 
waving forward amongst the smoke, 
and the colonel is still cheering 
them after him into the jaws of 
death. 

But soldiers, even British soldiers, 
are but men, and the fire grows so 
deadly that the attacking force can- 
not but be checked in its headlong 
charge. The line breaks—wavers 
—gives way—the awful glacis: is 
strewed with dead and dying— 
groans and curses, and shrieks for 
‘water! water!’ mingle painfully 
with the wild cheers, and the 
trampling feet, and the thunder of 
the guns; but volumes of smoke, 
curling low and white over the 
ground, veil half the horrors of that 
ghastly scene; yet through the 
smoke can be discerned some three 
or four figures under the very pa- 
rapet of the Redan, and the cocked 
hat and square frame of the colonel 
are conspicuous amongst the group. 

It must have been a strange 
sight for the few actors that reached 
it alive. A handful of men, an 
officer or two, a retiring enemy, a 
place half taken, and an eager long- 
ing for reinforeements to complete 
the victory. 

An aide-de-camp is despatched to 
the rear, he starts upon his mission 
to traverse that long three hundred 
yards, swept by a deadly cross-fire, 
that blackens and scorches the very 
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turf beneath his feet. Down he 
oes headlong, shot through the 
Cody ere he has ‘run the gauntlet’ 
for a third of the way, Another, 
and another share the same fate! 
What is to be done? The case is 
urgent, yet doubtful; it demands 
promptitude, yet requires considera- 
tion. Our colonel is a man who 
never hesitates or wavers for an 
instant. He calls up a young of- 
ficer of the Line, one of the few 
survivors on the spot; even as he 
addresses him, the rifleman on his 
right lurches heavily against him, 
shot through the loins, and a red- 
coated comrade on his left falls dead 
at his feet, and the colonel is, if 
possible, cooler and more colloquial 
than ever. 

‘What's your name, my young 
friend ?’ says he, shaking the ashes 
from a short black pipe, with which 
he has been refreshing himself at 
intervals with much apparent zest. 
The officer replies, somewhat asto- 
nished, yet cool and composed as 
his commander. The colonel re- 

ats it twice over, to make sure he 

as got it right, glances once more 
at the enemy, then looking his new 
acquaintance steadily in the face, 
observes— 

‘Do I seem to be in a funk, 
young man?’ 

‘No,’ replies the young oflicer, 
determined not to be outdone, ‘ not 
the least bit of one, any more than 
myself.’ 

The colonel laughs heartily. 
‘ Very well,’ says he; ‘now, if I’m 
shot, I trust to you to do me justice. 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I must communicate with my sup- 
ports. Every aide-de-camp I send 
gets knocked over. I’m no use here 
alone —I can’t take the Redan 
single-handed—so I’m going back 
myself. It’s only three hundred 
yards, but I can’t run quite so fast 
as I used, so if I’m killed, I shall 
expect you to bear witness that 
I didn’t go voluntarily into that 
cross-fire because I was afraid.’ 

The young officer promised, and 
the colonel started on his perilous 
errand. On the success of his mis- 
sion or the tactics of that attack it 
is not my province to enlarge. 
Amongst all the conflicting opinions 
of the public, there is but one as 
to the daring gallantry and cool 
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promptitude displayed on that me- 
morable day by the leader of the 
assault. 

Every man, however, moves ‘in 
his own little world, even at the 
taking of Sebastopol. It was not for 
a nameless stranger, holding no 
rank in the service, to run into 
needless danger, and I was merely 
in the trenches as a_ looker-on, 
therefore did I keep sedulously 
under cover and out of fire. It is 
only the novice who exposes himself 
unnecessarily, and I had served too 
long with Omar Pasha not to ap- 
preciate the difference between the 
cool, calculating daring that wil- 
lingly accepts a certain risk to at- 
tain a certain object, and the vain- 
glorious foolhardiness that runs 
its head blindly against a wall for 
the mere display of its own intrinsic 
absurdity. 

That great general himself was 
never known to expose his life un- 
necessarily. He would direct the 
manoeuvres of his regiments, and 
display the tactics for which he was 
80 superior, at a safe distance from 
the fire of an enemy, as long as he 
believed himself sufficiently near to 
watch every movement, and to anti- 
cipate every stratagem of the ad- 
versary ; but if it was advisable to 
encourage his own troops with his 
presence, to head a charge, or rally 
a repulse, who so daring and so 
reckless as the fortunate Croatian 
adventurer P 

And yet, with all my care and 
all my self-denial—for indeed, on 
occasions such as these, curiosity is 
a powerful motive, and there is a 
strange instinct in man’s wilful 
heart that urges him into a fray—I 
had a narrow escape of my own life, 
and lost my oldest friend and com- 
rade during the progress of the 
attack, 

I was gazing eagerly through my 
double glasses—the very same that 
had often done me good service in 
such different seenes—to watch the 
forms of those devoted heroes who 
were staggering and falling in the 
smoke, when a stray shell, bursting 
in the trench behind me, blew my 
forage-cap from my head, and sent 
it spinning over the parapet on to 
the glacis beyond. Involuntaril 
I stretched my hand to catch at it 
as it flew away, and Bold, who had 
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been crouching quietly at my heel, 
seeing the motion, started off in 
pursuit. Ere I could check him, 
the old dog was over the embank- 
ment, and in less than a minute re- 
turned to my side with the cap in 
his mouth. The men laughed, and 
cheered him as he laid it at my 
feet. 

Poor Bold! poor Bold! he waved 
his handsome tail, and reared his 
great square head as proudly as 
ever; but there was a wistful ex- 
pression in his eye as he looked up 
in my face, and when I patted him 
the old dog winced and moaned as 
if in pain. He lay down, though 
quite gently, at my feet, and let me 
turn him over and examine him. I 
thought so—there it was, the small 
round mark in his glossy coat, and 
the dark stain down his thick fore- 
leg—my poor old friend and com- 
rade, must I lose you too? Is 
everything to be taken from me by 
degrees? My eyes were blinded 
with tears—the rough soldiers felt 
for me, and spared my favourite 
some water from their canteens; 
but he growled when any one of- 
fered to touch him but myself, and 
he died licking my hand 

Even in the turmoil and con- 
fusion of that wild scene I could 
mourn for Bold. He was the one 
link with my peaceful boyhood, the 
one creature that she and I had 
both loved and fondled—and now 
she was lost to me for ever, and 
Bold lay dead at my feet. Besides, 
I was fond of him for his own sake 
—so faithful, so true, so attached, 
so brave and devoted—in truth, I 
was very, very sorry for poor Bold. 


Carter XL. 
THE WAR-MINISTER AT HOME, 


Except at the crisis of great con- 
vulsions, when the man with the 
bayonet is the only individual that 
clearly knows what he has got to 
do and how to do it, the soldier is 


but the puppet upon the stage, 


while the diplomatist pulls the 
strings from behind the scenes. 
Before Sebastopol the armies of 
England, France, and Sardinia keep 
watch and ward, ever ready for ac- 
tion; at Vienna, the spruce attaché 
deciphers and makes his précis of 
those dispatches which decide the sol- 
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dier’s fate. Is it to be peace or war? 
Has Russia entered intoaleaguewith 
the Austrian Government, or is the 
Kaiser, in his youthful enthusiasm, 
eager for an appeal to arms, and, 
forgetful of his defenceless capital, 
not thirty leagues from the Polish 
frontier, and innocent of a single 
fortified place between its walls and 
the enemy, prepared to join heart 
and hand with E rance and England 
against the common foe? ‘These 
are questions everybody asks, but 
saboly seems able to answer. On 
the Bourse they cause a deal of 
gambling, and a considerable fluc- 
tuation in the value of the florin as 
eomputed with reference to English 
gold. Minor capitalists rise and 
fall, and Rothschild keeps on add- 
ing heap to heap. Money makes 
money, in Austria as in England; 
nor are those moustached and spec- 
tacled merchants smoking cigars on 
the Bourse one whit less eager or 
less rapacious than our own smooth 
——. on the Stock Exchange. 

e crowd is a little more motley, 
perhaps, and a little more demon- 
strative, but the object is the same. 

‘And what news have you here 
this morning, my dear sir ?’ observes 
a quiet-looking, well-dressed by- 
stander who has just strolled in, toa 
plethoric individual, with a double 
chin, a double eye-glass, and a red 
umbrella, who is making volumi- 
nous entries in a huge = et-book. 
The plethoric man s to the 
ground, and becomes exceedingly 

le in the face. 

* None, honourable sir, none,’ he 
replies, with a circular sweep of 
his hat that touches his toes ; ‘the 
market is flat, honourable sir, flat, 
and money, if possible, scarcer than 
usual,’ 

Whereat the stout man laughs, 
but breaks off abruptly, as if much 
alarmed at the liberty he has taken. 
The well-dressed gentleman turns 
to some one else with the same in- 
quiry, and, receiving a less ecau- 
tious answer, glances at his fat 
friend, who pales visibly under his 
eye. —< are all afraid of him 
here, for he is no other than our 
old acquaintance Monsieur Stein, 
clean, quiet, and undemonstrative 
as when we saw him last in the 
drawing-room at Edeldorf. Let us 
follow him as he walks out and 
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lides gently along the street in his 
Some civil attire, relieved only by a 
bit of ribbon at the button-hole. 

All great men have their weak- 
nesses. Hercules, resting from his 
labours, spun yarns with Omphale ; 
Antony combined fishing and flirta- 
tion ; Porson loved pale ale, and re- 
freshed himself copiously therewith; 
and shall not Monsieur Stein, whose- 
Protean genius can assume the cha- 
racters of all these heroes, display 
his taste for the fine arts in so pic- 
turesque a capital as his own native 
Vienna? He stops accordingly at 
a huge stone basin ornamenting one 
of its squares, and, producing his 
note- , proceeds to sketch with 
masterly touches the magnificent 
back and limbs of that bronze Tri- 
ton preparing to launch his har- 
into the depths below. Sly 

onsieur Stein! is it thus you 
spread your nets for the captivation. 
of unwary damsels, and are you 
always rewarded by so ready a prey 
as that well-dressed soubrette who 
is peeping on tiptoe over your 
shoulder, and expressing her art- 
less admiration of your talent in 
the superlative exclamations of her 
Teutonic idioms ? 

* Pardon me, honourable sir, that 
I so bold am, as so to overlook 
your wondrously-beautiful design, 
—_ me to see it a little nearer. 

thank you, love-worthy sir.’ 


Monsieur Stein is too thoroughly 


Austrian not to be the pink of polite- 
ness. He doffs his hat, and ds 
her the note-book with a bow. As 
she returns it to him an open letter 
peeps between the leaves, and they 
part and mareh off on their several. 
ways with many expressions of gra- 
titude and politeness, such as two 
utter strangers make use of at the 
termination of a chance acquain- 
tanceship; yet is the soudrette 
strangely like Jeannette, Princesse 
Vocqsal’s femme de chambre ; and 
the fetter which Monsieur Stein 
reads so attentively as he paces 
along the sunny side of the street, 
is certainly addressed to that lady 
in characters bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the handwriting of 
Victor, Count de Rohan. 

Monsieur Stein pockets the 
epistle. It might be a receipt for 
sour-krout for all the effect its pe- 
rusal has on his impassible fea- 
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tures, and proceeds, still at his 
equable, leisurely to the resi- 
dence of the War-Minister. 

While he mounts the steps to the 
second floor, on which are situated 
the apartments of that functionary, 
and combs out his smooth mous- 
taches, waiting the convenience of 
the porter who answers the bell, let 
us take a peep inside. 

The War-Minister is at his wit’s 
end. His morning has been a sadly 
troubled one, for he has been audit- 
ing accounts, to which pursuit he 
cherishes a strong disinclination, 
and he has received a letter from 
the Minister of the Interior, con- 
veying contradic orders from 
the Emperor, of which he cannot 
make head or tail. Besides this, he 
has private annoyances of his own. 
His intendant has failed to send 
him the usual supplies from his 
estates in Galicia; he is in debt 
to his tailor and his coach-maker, 
_ a have new — and 
an English carriage against the next 
Court. ball ; hip iernatioe charger 
is lame, and he does not care to 
trust himself on any of his other 
horses; and, above all, he has sus- 
tained an hour’s lecture this very 
morning, when drinking coffee in 
his dressing-gown, from Madame la 
Baronne, his austere and excellent 
spouse, commenting in severe terms 
on his backslidings and general con- 
duct, the shortcomings of which, 
as that virtuous dame affirms, have 
not failed to elicit the censure of 
the young Emperor himself. So 
the War-Minister has drunk three 
large tumblers of schwartz-bier, and 
smoked as many cigars stuck up on 
end inthe bowlof a meerschawm pipe, 
the combined effects of which have 
failed to simplify the accounts, or to 
reconcile the contradictory instruc- 
tions of the Court. 

He is a large, fine-looking man, 
considerably above six feet in 
height. His grey-blue uniform is 
buttoned tightly over a capacious 
chest, covered with orders, clasps, 
and medals; his blue eyes and 
florid complexion denote health and 
good-humour, not out of keepin 
with the snowy moustaches coal 
hair of some threescore winters. 
He looks completely puzzled, and is 

estowing an uneasy sort of atten- 
tion, for which he feels he must 
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ere long be taken to task, upon a 

very charming and well-dressed vi- 

sitor of the sex, no less a per- 

son, indeed, than that ‘ odious intri- 

goats, as Madame la Baronne calls 
» the Princesse Vocqsal. 

She is as much at home here in 
the War-Minister’s apartments as 
in her own drawing-room. She 
never loses her 5 or her pre- 
sence of mind. If his wife were to 
walk in this minute she would greet 
her with amiable cordiality; and, to 
do Madame la Baronne justice, 
though she abuses the Princess in 
all societies, her greeting would be 
returned with the warmth and kind- 
ness universally yaa, to each 
other by women who hate to the 
death. Till she has got her anta- 
gonist down, the female fencer never 
takes the button off her foil. 

‘You are always so amiable and 
good-humoured, my dear Baron,’ 
says the Princess, throwing back her 
veil with a turn of her snowy wrist, 
not lost upon the old soldier, ‘ that 
you will, I am sure, not keep us in 
suspense. The Prince wishes his 
nephew to serve the Emperor ; 
he is but a boy yet. Will he be 
tall enough for the cavalry? A 
fine man looks so well on horse- 
back !’ 

The Baron was justly proud of 
his person. This little compliment 
and the glance that accompanied it 
were not thrown away. He looked 
pleased, then remembered his wife, 
and looked sheepish, then smoothed 
his moustache, and inquired the 
age of the candidate. 

‘Seventeen next birthday,’ re- 
lied the Princess. ‘If it were not 
or this horrid war we would send 

him to travel a little. Do you think 
the war will last, Monsieur le Ba- 
ron ?’ added she, naively. 

‘You must ask the Foreign Mi- 
nister about that,’ replied he, com- 
pletely thrown off his guard by her 
innocence. ‘ We are only soldiers 
here, we do not pull the otring®, 
Madame. We dowhat we are told, 
and serve the Emperor and the 
ladies,’ he added, with a low bow 
and a leer. 

‘Then will you put him into the 
Cuirassiers immediately, Monsieur?’ 
said the Princess, with her sweetest 
smile; ‘we wish no time to be lost— 
now do, to please me.’ 
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The Baron was rather in a di- 
lemma ; like all men in office, he 
hated to bind himself by a promise, 
but how to refuse that c ing 
woman anything?—at last he stam- 
mered out—‘wait a little, madame, 
wait, and I will do what I can for 
you; it is impossible just now, for 
we are going to reduce the army by 
sixty thousand men.’ 

ile he spoke, Monsieur Stein 
was announced, and the Princess 
rose to take her leave; she had got 
all she wanted now, and did not 
eare to face a thousand Baronesses. 
As she went down-stairs, she passed 
Monsieur Stein without the slightest 
mark of recognition, and he, too, 
looked admiringly after her as if he 
had never seen her before. The 
Baron, by this time pining for more 
schwartz-bier, and another cigar, 
devoutly hoped his new visitor, with 
whose person and profession he was 
quite familiar, would not stay long ; 
and the Princess, as she tripped past 
the Huissier at the entrance, mut- 
tered, ‘sixty thousand men—then 
it will be peace; I thought so all 
along. My poor Baron! what a 
soft old creature you are! Well, I 
have tried everything now, and this 
speculating is the strongest excite- 
ment of all, even better than 
making Victor jealous!’ but she 
sighed as she said it, and ordered 
her coachman to drive on at once to 
her stock-broker. 

The presence of Monsieur Stein 
did not serve to re-establish either 
the clear-headedness or the good- 
humour of the War-Minister. The 
ostensible errand on which he came 
was merely to obtain some trifling 
military information concerning the 
garrison at Pesth, without which 
the co-operation of the police would 
not have been so effectual in annoy- 
ing still further the already exaspe- 
rated Hungarians; but in the course 
of conversation, Monsieur Stein sub- 
jected the Baron to a process fami- 

iarly called ‘sucking the brains,’ 
with such skill that, ere the door 
was closed on his unwelcome visitor, 
the soldier felt he had placed him- 
self—as indeed was intended—com- 
pletely in the power of the police- 
agent. All his sins of omission and 
commission, his neglect of certain 
contracts, and his issuing of certain 
orders; his unpardonable lenity at 
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his last tour of inspection, his un- 
lucky expression of opinions at 
direct variance with those of his 
young Imperial master :—all these 
failures and offences he felt were 
now registered in letters never to 
be effaced, —on the records of 
Monsieur Stein’s secret report ; 
and what was more provoking 
still, was to think that he had, 
somehow or another, been insen- 
sibly led on to plead guilty to half- 
a-dozen derelictions, which he felt 
he might as consistently have 
denied, 

As he sat bolt-upright in his huge 
leathern chair, and turned once 
more to ‘sublime tobacco’ for conso- 
lation and refreshment, his thoughts 
floated back to the merry days when 
he was young and slim, and had 
no cares beyond his squadron of 
Uhlans, no thonght for the morrow 
but the parade and the ball. ‘Ah!’ 
sighed the Baron to himself as he 
knocked the ash off his cigar with a 
ringed fore-finger, ‘I would I were 
a youngling again; the troop-ac- 
counts were easily kept, the society 
of my comrades was pleasanter than 
the Court. One never meets with 
such beer now as we had at De- 
breczin; and oh! those Hungarian 
ladies, how delightful it was to 
waltz before one grew fat, and flirt 
before one grew sage. I might have 
visited the charming Princess then, 
and no one would have found fault 
with me; no one would have ob- 
jected—Heigh-ho! there was no 
Madame la Baronne in those days 
—now it is so different. Sapper- 
ment ! Here she comes!’ 

Though the Baron was upwards of 
six feet, and broad in proportion— 
though he had distinguished himself 
more than once before the enemy, 
and was covered with orders of 
merit and decorations for bravery— 
nay, though he was the actual head 
of the six hundred thousand heroes 
who constituted the Austrian army, 
he quailed before that little shrivel- 
led old woman, with her mouth full 
of black teeth, and her hair dressed 
a U Impératrice. 

We profane not the mysteries of 
Hymen—‘ Caudle’ is a name of no 
exclusive nationality. We leave the 
Baron, not without a shudder, to 
the salutary discipline of his excel- 
lent monitress, 
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We must follow Monsieur Stein, 
for that worthy has got something to 
do; nay, he generally has his hands 
full, and cannot, indeed, be accused 
of eating the bread of idleness, It 
is a strange system of government, 
that of the Austrian empire; and 
is, we believe, found to answer 
as badly as might be expected 
from its organization. The State 
takes so paternal an interest in the 
sayings and doings of its children, 
as to judge it expedient to support 
a whole-staff of officials, whose sole 
duty it is to keep the Government 
informed respecting the habits, 
actions, every-day life, and secret 
thoughts and opinions of the general 
public. Nor do these myrmidons, 
whose number exceeds belief, and 
who add seriously to the national 
expenditure, fail to earn their pa 
with praiseworthy diligence. In all 
societies, in all places of pleasure or 
business, where half-a-dozen people 
may chance to congregate, there will 
be an agent of police, always in 
plain clothes, and generally the least 
conspicuous person in the throng. 
The members of this corps are, as 
may be supposed, chosen for their 
general intelligence and aptitude, 
are —- well-informed, agreeable 
men, likely to lead strangers into 
conversation, and excellent linguists. 
As an instance of their ubiquity, I 
may mention an incident that oc- 
curred within my own knowledge 
to an officer in the British service, 
when at Vienna, during the war. 
That officer was dining in the salon 
of an hotel, and there were present 
besides his own party, consisting of 
Englishmen, and one Hungarian 
much disaffected to the Govern- 
ment, only two other strangers, 
sitting quite at the further extre- 
mity of the room, and apparently 
out of ear-shot. The conversation 
at my friend’s table was, moreover, 
carried on in English, and turned 
upon the arrest of a certain Colonel 
Tiirr, by the Austrian authorities at 
Bucharest, a few days previously. 

This Colonel Tiirr, be it known, 
was a Hungarian who had deserted 
from the Austrian service, and enter- 
ing that of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, had been employed in somne 
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commissariat capacity in Wallachia, 
and taken prisoner at Bucharest by 
the very regiment to which he had 
previously Chaesd: The question 
was much vexed and agitated at the 
time, as to the Austrian right over a 
deserter on a neutral soil, and Colo- 
nel Tiirr became for the nonce an une 
conscious hero. The officer to whom 
I have alluded, having listened at- 
tentively to the pros and cons of the 
case, as set forth by his friends, dis- 
missed the subject with military 
brevity in these words :—‘ If you say 
he deserted his regiment before an 
enemy, I don’t care what country- 
man he is, or in whose service, ¢, 
sooner they hang him the better!" 
This ill-advised remark, be it ob- 
served, was made sotto voce, and in 
his own language. His surprise 
may be imagined when, on perusing 
the Government papers the follow- 
ing morning, he read the whole con- 
versation translated into magnilo- 
quent German, and detailed at 
length as being the expressed 
opinion of the British army and 
the British public on the case of 
Colonel Tiirr. 

I am happy to be able to observe 
en passant, that the latter gentleman 
was not hanged at all, but escaped, 
after a deal of diplomatic corre. 
spondence, with a six weeks’ impri- 
sonment in the fortress of Comorn, 
and has since been seen taking his 
pleasure in London and elsewhere. 

To return to Monsieur Stein. It 
is evening, and those who have per- 
mission from the police to give a 
party, have lighted their lamps and 
prepared their saloons for those re- 
ceptions in which the well-bred of 
all nations, and particularly the 
ladies, take so incomprehensible a 
delight. At Vienna, every house 
must be closed at ten o’clock; and 
those who wish to give balls or 
evening parties must obtain a direct 
permission to do so, emanating from 
the Emperor himself. So when 
they do go out, they make the most 
of it, and seem to enjoy the pleasure 
with an additional zest for the prohi- 
bition to which it is subject. 

Let us follow Monsieur Stein into 
that brilliantly-lighted room,through 
which he edges his way so unobtru- 
sively, and where, amongst rustling 
toilettes, crisp and fresh from the 
dress-maker, and various uniforms 
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on the fine persons of the Austrian 
aristocracy, his own modest attire 
passes unobserved. This is no bour- 
geois gathering, no assemblage of 
the middle rank, tainted by mer- 
eantile enterprise, or disgraced by 
talent, which presumes to rise supe- 
rior to blood. No such thing ; they 
are all the ‘haute volée,’ here, the 
‘eréme de la créme,’ as they them- 
selves call it in their bad 
and their conventional jargon. Pro- 
bably Monsieur Stein is the only 
man in the room that cannot count 
at leastsixteenquarterings,—nosuch 
easy matter to many a member of 
ourown Houseof Peers; and truthto 
tell, the Austrian aristocracy are a 
personable fine-looking race as you 
shall wish to see. Even the eye 
of our imperturbable police-agent 
ights up with a ray of what in any 
er eye would be admiration, at 
the scene which presents itself as he 
enters. The rooms are spacious, 
lofty, and magnificently furnished 
in the massive, costly style that ac- 
cords so well with visitors in full 
dress. The floors are beautifully 
inlaid and polished; as bright, and 
nearly as slippery, as ice. The walls 
are covered with thechef-d auvres of 
the old masters, and even the dome- 
like ceilings are decorated with my- 
thological frescoes, such as would 
convert an enthusiast to paganism 
at once. Long mirrors up the 
interstices between the panellings, 
and reflect many a stalwart gallant, 
and many a ‘lady bright and fair.’ 
There is no dancing, it is merely a 
‘reception ;’ and amongst the throng 
of beauties congregated in that as- 
sembly, impassable Monsieur Stein 
cannot but admit that the most cap- 
tivating of them all is Princesse 


oeqsal. 

So thinks the War- Minister, who, 
forgetful of accounts and respon- 
sibilities, regardless even of the 
threatening glances darted at him 
from the other end of the room by 
his excellent wife, is leaning over 
the back of the Princess's seat, and 
whispering, in broad Viennese Ger- 
man, a variety of those soft plati- 
tudes which gentlemen of three- 
score are apt to fancy will do them 
as good service at that age as they 
did thirty years ago. The Baron is 
painfully a ble, and she is lis- 
tening, with a sweet smile and a 
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pleasant expression of countenance, 
assumed for very sufficient reasons. 
In the first place, she owes him a 
good turn for the information ac- 
quired this ing, and the Prin- 
cess always pays her debts when it 
costs her nothing; in the second, 
she wishes, for motives of her own, 
to strengthen her influence with the 
Court-party as much as possible; 
and lastly, she enjoys by this means 
the innocent pleasure of making two 

ple unhappy—viz., Madame la 
Damien who is fool enough to be 
jealous of her fat old husband ; and 
one other watching her from the 
doorway with a pale, eager face, and 
an expression of restless, gnawing 
anxiety which it is painful to be- 
hold. 

Victor de Rohan, what are you 
doing here, like a moth fluttering 
round a candle? wasting your time 
and breaking your heart for a wo- 
man that is not worth one throb of 
its generous life-blood ; that cannot 
appreciate your devotion, or even 
spare your feelings? Why are you 
not at Edeldorf, where you have left 
her sad and lonely, one tear on 
whose eyelash is worth a thousand 
of the false smiles so freely dealt by 
that heartless, artificial, worn wo- 
man of the world? For shame, 
Victor! for shame! And yet, as 
our friend the Turk says, ‘Kis- 
met! It is destiny!’ 

He is dressed in a gorgeous 
Hussar uniform, his own national 
costume, and right well does its 
close fit and appropriate splendour 
become the stately beauty of the 

oung Count de Rohan. At his side 
me the very sword that flashed so 
keenly by the waters of the Danube, 
forward in the headlong charge of 
old Iskender Bey. On its blade is 
engraved the Princess’s name; she 
knows it as well as he does, yet ten 
to one she will pretend to forget all 
about it should he allude to the sub- 
ject to-night. Ah! the blade is as 
right as it was in those merry 
campaigning days, but Victor's face 
ost for ever the lightsome ex- 
pression of youth ; the lines of pas- 
sion and self-reproach are stamped 
upon his brow, and hollowed round 
his lip, and he has sed at one 
stride from boy to middle 


age. 
He makes a forced movement, as 
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though to speak to her, but his but- 
ton $s held by a jocose old gentle- 
man, whose raptures must find vent 
on the engrossing topic of Marie 
Taglioni's graceful activity; and he 
has to weather the whole person 
and draperies of a voluminous Ger- 
man dowager ere he can escape from 
his tormentor. In the mean time, 
Monsieur Stein has been presented 
to the Princess, and she allows him 
to lead her into the tea-room, for a 
cup of that convenient beverage 
which Continental nations persist m 
considering as possessed of medicinal 
virtue. 

‘I have the unhappiness to have 
escaped Madame’s recollection,’ ob- 
served the police agent, as he placed 
a chair for the Princess in a corner 
secure frominterruption,and handed 
her cup; ‘it is now my good for- 
tune to be able to restore something 
that she has lost,’ and he looked at 
her with those keen grey eyes, as 
though to read her very soul, while 
he gave her the letter which had 
been placed in his pocket-book by 
faithless Jeannette. ‘If she cares 
for him,’ thought Monsieur Stein, 
‘she will surely show it now, and I 
need take no further trouble with 
her. If not, she is the very woman 
I want, for the fool is madly in love 
with her, and upon my word it is 
not surprising !’ 

Monsieur Stein looked at women 
with hypereritical fastidiousness, 
but, as he himself boasted, at the 
same time, quite ‘ en philosophe.’ 

The Princess, however, was a 
match for the police agent; she never 
winced, or moved a muscle of her 
beautiful countenance. With a po- 
lite ‘ Excuse me,’ she read the let- 
ter through from beginning to end, 
and turning quietly round, inquired, 
‘ How came you by this, Monsieur?’ 

Unless it leads to a revoke, a lie 
counts for nothing with a police 
agent, so he answered at once, 
‘Sent to my bureau from the office, 


in consequence of an informality in 


the post-mark.’ 

*‘ You have read it?’ pursued the 
Princess, still calm and unmoved. 

‘On my honour, no!’ answered 
he, with his hand on his heart, and 
alow bow. 

She would have made the better 
spy of the two, for she could read 
even his impassible face, and she 
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knew as well as he did himself that 
he had, so she quietly returned him 
the letter, of which she judged, and 
rightly, that he had kept a copy; 
and laying her gloved hand on fis 
sleeve, observed, with an air of be- 
witching candour—‘ After that affair 
at Comorn, you and I can have ne 
secrets from each other, Monsieur. 
Tell me frankly what it is that your 
employers require, and the price 
they are willing to pay for my co- 
operation.’ 

She could not resist the tempta- 
tion of trying her powers, even on 
Monsieur Stein; and he, although 
a police agent, was obliged to suc- 
cumb to that low, sweet voice, and 
the pleading glance by which it was 
accompanied. A little less calmly 
than was his wont, and with almost 
a flush upon his brow, he began— 

‘You are still — of — 
appointment we e of yester 
for t the Prince pn Pe ' 5 

* Ma foi, I am,’ she answered with 
a merry smile; ‘ without it we shall 
be ruined, for we are indeed over- 
whelmed with debt.’ 

‘You also wish for the earliest 
intelligence possessed by the Go- 
vernment as to the issues of peace 
and war?’ 

‘Of course I do, my dear Mon- 
sieur Stein; how else can I specu- 
late to advantage ?” 

‘ And you would have the attain- 
der taken off your cousin’s estates 
in the Banat in your favour?’ 

The Princess’s eyes glistened, and 
a deep flush overspread her face. 
This was more than she had ever 
dared to hope for. This would raise 
her to affluence, nay, to splendour, 
once again. No price would be too 
great to pay for this end, and she 
told Monsieur Stein so, although 
she kept down her raptures and 
stilled her beating heart the while. 

f this, Princess, I can obtain 
for you,’ said he ; ‘all this has been 
promised me, and I have got it in 
writing. In less than a month the 
Government will have redeemed its 
pledge, and in return you shall do 
us one little favour.’ 

‘C’est un trahison n'est ce pas?’ 
she asked quickly, but without an 
appearance of heme or anger; ‘ 
know it by the price you offer. 
Well, I am not scrupulous—say on.’ 

‘Scarcely that,’ be replied, evi- 
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dently emboldened by her coolness ; 
‘only a slight exertion of feminine 
influence, of which no woman on 
earth has so much at command as 
yourself. Listen, Princess; in three 
words I will tell you all. Count de 
Rohan loves you passionately— 
madly. You know it sounds 
forgive my freedom; between you 
and me there must be no secrets. 
You can do what you will with 
him.’—(He did not see her blush, 
for she had ‘turned away to put 
down her cup.)—‘He will refuse 
you nothing. This is your task:— 
there is another conspiracy hatch- 
ing against the Government; its 
plot is not yet ripe, but it numbers 
in its ranks some of the first meu in 
Hungary. Your compatriots are 
very stanch; even I can get no 
certain information. Several of the 
disaffected are yet unknown to me. 
Young Count de Rohan has a list of 
their names; that list I trust to you 
to obtain. Say, Princess, is it a 
bargain P’ 

She was fitting her glove accu- 
rately to her taper fingers. 

‘And the man that you were good 
enough to say adores me so de- 
votedly, Monsieur,’ she observed, 
without lifting her eyes to his face ; 
‘what will you do with him? shoot 
him as you did his cousin in 1848?’ 

‘He shall have a free pardon,’ 
replied the police-agent, ‘and per- 
mission to reside on his lands. He 
is not anxious to leave the vicinity 
of. the Waldenberg, I believe,’ he 
added, mischievously. 

‘ Soit,’ responded the Princess, as 
she rose to put an end to the inter- 
view. ‘Now, if you will hand me 
my bouquet we will go into the other 
room.’ 

As he bowed and left her, Mon- 
sieur Stein felt a certain uncom- 
fortable misgiving that he had been 
guilty of some oversight in his game. 

n vain he played it all again in his 
own head, move for move, and check 
for check; he could not detect where 
the fault lay, and yet his fine instinct 
told him that somewhere or another 
he had made a mistake. ‘It is all 
that woman’s impassible face,’ he 
concluded at last, in his mental so- 
liloquy, ‘ that forbids me to retrieve 
a blunder or detect an advantage. 
And what a beautiful face it is!’ he 
added, almost aloud, as for an in- 
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stant the official was absorbed in the 
man. 
In the mean time, Victor was get- 
ting very restless, very uncomfort- 
able, and, not to mince matters, very 
cross. 

No sooner had the Princess re- 
turned to the large salon than he 
stalked across the room, twirling his 
moustaches with an air of uncon- 
cealed annoyance, and asked her 
abruptly, ‘ How she came to know 
that tiYooking Monsieur Stein, and 
why he had been flirting with her 
for the last half-hour in the tea- 
room P” 

‘That gentleman in plain clothes?’ 
isohunt she, with an air of utter 
unconsciousness and perfect good- 
humour, ‘ that is one of my ancient 
friends, Monsieur le Comte; shall 
I present him to you?’ 

his was another refined method 
of tormenting her lovers. The 
Princess had one answer to all jea- 
lous inquiries as to those whom she 
favoured with her notice—‘ Un de 
mes anciens amis,’ was a vague and 
general description, calculated to 
ive no very definite or satisfactory 
information to a rival. 

‘Have a care, Madame,’ whis- 
pered Victor, angrily ; ‘ youwillmake 
some of your ancient friends into 
your deadliest enemies if you try 
them so far.’ 

She looked lovingly up at him, 
and he softened at once. 

* Now it is yow that are unkind, 
Victor,’ she said, in a low soft voice, 
every tone of which thrilled to the 
young Count’s heart. ‘Why will 

ou persist in quarrelling with me? 
, who came here this very evening to 
see you and to do you a kindness ?” 

‘Did you know I should be in 
Vienna so soon?’ he exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘Did you receive my let- 

Pr’ 


ter 

‘I did, indeed,’ she replied, with 
a covert smile, as she thought of 
the mode in which that missive had 
reached her, and she almost laughed 
outright (for the Princess had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous) at the 
strange impersonation made by 
Monsieur Stein of Cupid’s post- 
man ; ‘ but Victor,’ she added, with 
another beaming look, ‘I go away 
to-morrow. Very early in the morn- 
ing I must leave Vienna.’ 

He turned paler than before, and 
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bit his lip. ‘So I might as well 
have stayed at home,’ he exclaimed 
in a voice of bitter annoyance and 

ique, none the less bitter that it 
fa to be toned down to the con- 
cert pitch of good society. ‘Was 
it to see you for five minutes here 
in a crowd that I travelled up so 
eagerly and in such haste? To 
make my bow, I suppose, like the 
merest acquaintance, and receive 
my congé. Pardon, Madame la 
Princesse, I need not receive it 
twice. I wish you good evening; 
I am going now |’ 

She, too, became a shade paler, but 
preserved the immovable good-hu- 
mour on which she piqued herself, as 
she made him a polite bow, and turn- 
ed round to speak to the Russian 
Minister, who, covered with orders, 
at that moment came up to offer his 
obeisance to the well-known Prin- 
cess Voeqsal. Had he not constant 
advices from his intriguing Court to 
devote much of his spare time to 
this fascinating lady ? And had she 
not once in her life baffled all the 
wiles of St. Petersburg, and stood 
untempted byits bribes ? Ill-natured 
people affirmed that another Power 
paid a higher price, which accounted 
satisfactorily for the lady’s patriot- 
ism, but the Autocrat’s Minister had 
his secret orders notwithstanding. 

And now she is deep in a lively 
argument, in which polished sar- 
casm and brilliant repartee are ban- 
died from lip to lip, each pointed 
phrase eliciting a something better 
still from the Princess’s soft mouth, 
till her audience—diplomatists of 
many years’ standing, warriors 
shrewd in council and dauntless in 
the field, grey ambassadors and 
beardless attachés — hang enrap- 
tured on her accents, and watch her 
looks with an unaccountable fascina- 
tion; whilst Victor de Rohan, hurt, 
moody, and discontented, stalks 
fiercely to the doorway and mutters 
to himself, ‘Is it for this I have 
given up home, friends, honour, and 
self-respect? To be a mere puppet 
in the hands of a coquette, a wo- 
man’s plaything, and not even a fa- 
vourite plaything, after all!’ 

Ladies have a peculiar gift which 
is enjoyed by no other members of 
the creation whatsoever. We al- 
lude to that extraordinary property 
by which, without any exertion of 
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the visual organs, they can discern 
clearly all that is going on above, 
below, around, nid ‘bebind them. 
If a man wants to see a thing he 
requires to look at it. Not so with 
the other sex. Their subtler in- 
stinet enables them to detect that 
which must be made palpable to our 

sser senses. How else could 

incess Vocqsal, whose back was 
turned to him, and who was oc- 
cupied in conversation with the 
élite of Austrian diplomatic society, 
arrive at the certainty that Victor 
was not gone, as he had threatened— 
that he still lingered unwillingly 
about the doorway, and now hailed 
as deliverers those prosy acquain- 
tances from whom, in the early 
part of the evening, he had been so 
impatient to escape ? 

And yet he despised himself for 
his want of manhood and resolution 
the while; and yet he reproached 
himself with his slavish submission 
and unworthy cowardice; and yet 
he lingered on in hopes of one more 
glance from her eye, one more pres- 
sure from her soft gloved hand. He 
had parted with her in anger before, 
and too well he knew the bitter 
wretchedness of the subsequent 
hours; he had not fortitude enough, 
he dared not face such an ordeal 
again. 

So she knew he was not going 
yet; and, confident in her own 
powers, pleased with her position, 
and proud of her conquests, she 
sparkled on. 

‘That’s a clever woman,’ said an 
English attaché to his friend, as 
they listened in the circle of her 
admirers. 

And the friend, who was a little 
of a satirist, a little of a philo- 
sopher, a little of a poet, and yet, 
strange to say, a thorough man of 
the world, replied— 

‘Too clever by half, my boy, or 
I’m very much mistaken. Ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred are 
natural-born angels, but the hun- 
dredth is a devil incarnate, and ¢hat’s 
her number, Charlie, you may take 
my word for it!’ 

And now a strange movement 
rises in that crowded assembly. A 
buzz of voices is heard—lower, but 
more marked than the ordinary 
hum of conversation. Something 
seems to have happened. A lady 
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has fainted, or an a ic general 
been taken suddenly ill, or a can- 
delabrum has fallen, and the magni- 
ficent hotel is even now on fire? 
None of these casualties, however, 
have occurred. Voices rise higher 
in question and reply, ‘Is it true?’ 
=i can’t believe it !'—‘ They knew 
nothing of it to-day on the rse.” 
—‘Another stock-jobbing report.’ 
—‘Immense loss on both sides.’ 
These are the disjointed sentences 
that reach the ear, mingled with 
such terms as the Malakhoff—the 
Redan—the north side—General 
Pellissier, &. &c. English and 
French diplomatists exchange curi- 
ous glances, and at length rumour 
takes a definite form, and it is 
boldly asserted that intelligence has 
that day arrived of the fall of Se- 
Leabhopel. 

Tongues are loosened now. Sur- 
mise and speculation are rife upon 
future events. Men speak as they 
wish, and notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of Monsieur Stein and seve- 
ral other secret agents of police, 
many a bold opinion is hazarded as 
to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment and the issues of the great 
contest. Princess Vocqsal scarcely 
breathes while she listens. If, in- 
deed, this should lead to peace, her 
large investments will realize golden 
profits. She feels all the palpita- 
ting excitement of the gambler, yet 
does the hue not deepen on her 
cheek, nor the lustre kindle brighter 
in her eye. Monsieur Stein, who 
alone knows her secrets, as it is his 
business to know the secrets of 
every one, feels his very soul stirred 
within him at such noble self-com- 
mand. 

For a moment he thinks that 
were he capable of human weak- 
nesses he could love that woman ; 
and in pure admiration, as one who 
would fain prove still further a beau- 
tiful piece of mechanism, he steps 
up to the Princess, and informs her 
that, ‘ Now, indeed, doubt is at an 
end, for reliable intelligence has 
arrived that Sebastopol has fallen !’ 

‘Sebastopol has fallen,’ she re- 
peats with her silver laugh; ‘then 
the war has at last really begun !’ 

Her audience applaud once more. 
‘ Ma foi, ce n'est pas mal,’ says the 
French Minister, and Monsieur 
Stein is on the yerge of adoration ; 
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but there is by this'time a general 
move towards 
bein 
the 


edoor: carriages are 
called, and it is time togoaway, 
arture of the guests being 
somewhat accelerated by the im- 
portant news which has just been 
made public. Victor is still linger- 
ing on the staircase. Many a bright 
eye looks wistfully on his handsome 
form, many a soft heart would wil- 
lingly waken an interest in the 
charming young Count de Rohan, 
but the Teecenali has caught the 
malady in its deadliest form—the 
‘love fever,’ as his own poets term 
it, is wasting his heart to the core, 
and for him, alas! there is but one 
woman on earth, and she is coming 
down -stairs at this moment, at- 
tended by the best-dressed and 
best-looking attaché of the French 
Le a. os 
omewhat to this young gentle- 
man’s disgust, she ee him to 
look for her carriage, and takin 
Victor’s arm, which he is too prou 
to offer, she bids him lead her to 
the cloak-room, and shawl her as he 
used to do with such tender care. 

He relents at once. What is 
there in this woman that she can 
thus turn and twist him at her will? 
She likes him best thus—When 
he is haughty and rebellious, and 
she fears that at last she may have 
driven him too far and have lost 
him altogether, the uncertainty 
creates an interest and excitement, 
which is pleasure akin to pain, but 
it is so delightful to win him back 
again,—such a triumph to own him 
and tyrannize over him once more! 
It is at moments of reconciliation 
such as these that the Princess vin- 
dicates her woman-nature, and be- 
comes a very woman to the heart. 

‘You are angry with me, Victor,’ 
she whispers, leaning heavily on his 
arm, and looking downwards as she 
speaks ; ‘angry with me, and with- 
out a cause. You would not listen 
to me an hour ago, you were 80 
cross and impatient. Will you 
listen to me now ?’ 

The tears were standing in the 
strong man’s eyes. ‘ Speak on,’ he 
said; ‘you do with me what you 
like, I could lister. to you for ever.’ 

‘You were irritated because I 
told you I was about to leave 
Vienna. You have avoided me the 
whole evening, and left me to be 
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boredandannoyed by that wearisome 
tribe of diplomatists, with their flat 
witticisms and their eternal politics. 
—o you not stay to hear me 
out? Victor, it is true t go to- 
morrow, but I go to the Walden- 


ow changed his face was now; 
his eye sparkled and his whole 
countenance lightened up. He 
looked like a different man. He 
eould only press the arm that clung 
to his own ; he could not speak. 

‘Will you continue to bouder 
me?’ proceeded the Princess in a 
playé » half-malicious tone; ‘or 
will you forgive me and befriends for 
that which is, after all, your own 
fault? Oh, you men! how hasty 
and violent you are; itis lucky we 
are so patient and so good tem- 
pered. The Waldenberg is not so 
very far from Edeldorf. You might 
ask me there for your jour de féte. 
I have not forgotten it, you see. 
Not a word more, Count de Rohan; 
I must leave you now. Here is my 
earriage. Adieu,—no, not adieu, 
mon ami, au revoir !’ 

Why was it such a different world 
to Victor from what it had been ten 
short minutes ago, from what it 
would assuredly be the next time 
they met, and her caprice and 
coquetterie were — exhibited to 
drive him wild? as it worth all 
these days of uncertainty and anxi- 
ous longing; all these fits of jealousy 
and agonies of self-reproach ; to be 
deliriously happy every now and 
then for a short ten minutes? Was 
any woman on earth worthy of all 
that Victor de Rohan sacrificed for 
the indulgence of his guilty love? 
Probably not, but it would have been 
hard to convince him. He was not as 
wise as Solomon ; yet Solomon, with 
all his wisdom, seems to have deli- 
vered himself up a willing captive 
to disgrace and bondage—fettered 
by a pair of white arms—held by a 
thread of silken hair. Oh, vanity 
of vanities! ‘this is also vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ 


Cuarrer XLII 
‘Too LATE.’ 

For a wounded campaigner on 
crutches, or a wasted convalescent 
slowly recovering from an attack of 
Crimean fever, theré are few better 
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laces. for the re-establishment of 
th than the hotel at Therapia. 

It is refreshing to hear the rip 
of the Bosphorus not ten feet di 
tant from one’s bed-room window ; 
it is life itself to inhale the invigo- 
rating breeze that sweeps down, un- 
ehecked and uncontaminated, from 
the Black os it is aneeee 
gaze upon the gorgeous beauty o: 
the hantio coast, another continent 
not a mile away. And then the 
smaller accessories of comfortable 
apartments, ee dinners, civilized 
luxuries, and European society, 
form no unwelcome contrast to the 
Crimean tent, the soldier's rations, 
and the wearisome routine of daily 
and hourly duty. 

But a few days after the taking 
of Sebastopol, Fee once more in 
Turkey. ete the man of iron 
nerves and strong will—the man 
whom danger had spared, and sick- 
ness had hitherto passed by, was 
struck down by fever,—that wast- 
ing, paralysing disease so common 
to our countrymen in an Eastern 
climate, and was so reduced and 
helpless as to be utterly incapable 
of moving without assistance. He 
had many friends, for Ropsley was 
popular in his regiment and re- 
spected throughout the army; but 
none were so thoroughly disengaged 
as I; it seemed as if I could now be 
of little use in any capacity, and to 
my lot it fell to place my old school- 
fellow on board ship, and accompany 
him to Therapia, en route for Eng- 
land on sick leave. 

My own affairs, too, required that 
I should revisit Somersetshire be- 
fore long. The wreck of my father’s 
property, well nursed and taken care 
of by a prudent man of business, had 
increased to no contemptible provi- 
sion fora nameless child. If I chose 
to return to England, I should find 
myself a landed proprietor of no 
inconsiderable means, should be 
enabled to assume a position such 
as many a man now fighting his way 
in the world would esteem the 
acme of human felicity, and for me 
it would be but dust and ashes! 
What cared I for broad acres, local 
influence, good investments, and 
county respectability,—all the out- 
ward show and empty shadows for 
which people are so apt to sacrifice 
the real blessings of life? What 
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was it to me that I might look 
round from my own dining-room 
on my own domain, with my own 
tenants waiting to see me in the 
hall? An empty heart can have no 
possessions ; a broken spirit is but 
a beggar in the’ midst of wealth, 
whilst the whole universe, with all 
its glories, belongs alone to him 
who is at peace with himself. I 
often think how many a man there 
is who lives out his threescore years 
and ten, and never knows what real 
life is, afterall. A boyhood passed 
in vain —— Ra neo 
spent in struggling for the impos- 
ite~en olds > aeatel in futile 
repinings, such is the use made by 
how many of our fellow creatures 
of that glorious streak of light which 
we call existence, that intervenes 
between the eternity which hath 
been, and the eternity which shall 
be? Oh! to lie down and rest, and 
look back upon the day’s hard la- 
bour, and feel that something has 
been wrought—that something has 
been won / and so to sleep,—ha 
here—happy for evermore. V al, 
on some natures happiness smiles 
even here on earth—God forbid it 
should be otherwise!—and some 
must content themselves with dut 
instead. Who knows which shall 
have the best of it when all is over? 
For me, it was plain at this period 
that I must do my devoir, and leave 
all to Time, the great restorer in 
the moral, as he 4s the great de- 
stroyer in the physical, world. The 
years of excitement (none know how 
strong) that I had lately passed, 
followed by a listless, hopeless in- 
activity, had produced a re-action 
on my spirits which it was necessary 
to conquer and shake off. I resolved 
to return to England, to set my 
house in order—to do all the good 
in my power, and first of all, strenu- 
ously to commence with that which 
lay nearest my hand, although it 
was but the humble task of nursing 
my old schoolfellow through an at- 
tack of low fever. 

My patient possessed one of those 
strong and yet elastic natures which 
even sickness seems unable tho- 
roughly to subdue. The Ropsley 
on a couch of suffering and lassi- 
tude, was the same Ropsley that 
confronted the enemy’s fire so 
coolly in the Crimea, and sneered 
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at the follies of his friends so sar- 
castically in St. James’s-street. Ill 
as he was, and utterly prostrated in 
body, hewas clear-headed and ready- 
witted as ever. With the help of a 
wretchedly bad grammar he was 
rapidly picking up Turkish, by no 
means an easy language for a be- 
ginner; and, taking advantage of 
my society, was actually entering 
upon the rudiments of Hungarian, 
a tongue which it is next to impos- 
sible for any one to acquire who has 
not spoken it, as I had done, in 
earliest childhood. He was good- 
humoured and patient, too, far more 
than I should have expected, and 
was never anxious or irritable, save 
about his letters. I have seen him, 
however, turn away from a negative 
to the eager inquiry ‘any letters 
for me,’ with an expression of heart- 
sick longing that it pained me to 
witness on that usually haughty 
and somewhat sneering counte- 
nance. 

But it came at last. Not many 
mornings after our arrival at The- 
rapia there was a letter for Ropsley, 
which seemed to afford him uncon- 
cealed satisfaction, and from that 
day the Guardsman mended rapidly, 
and began to talk of getting up and 
packing his things, and starting 
westward once more. 

So it came to pass that, with the 
help of his servant, I got him out of 
bed and dressed him, and laid him 
on the sofa at the open window, 
where he could see the light caiques 
dancing gaily on the waters, and the 
restless otewl flitting eternally to 
and fro, and could hear the shouts 
of the Turkish boatmen, adjuring 
each other, very unnecessarily, not 
to be too hasty ; and the discordant 
cries of the Greek population scold- 
ing, and cheating, and vociferating 
on the quay. 

We talked of Hungary. I loved 
to talk of it now, for was it not her 
country of whom I must think no 
more? And Ropsley’s manner was 
kinder, and his voice softer, than 
I had ever thought it before. Poor 
fellow! he was weak with his illness, 
perhaps, but hitherto I had re- 
marked no alteration in his cold, 
impassible demeanour. ; 

At last he took my hand, and in 
a hollow voice he said— Vere, you 
have returned*me good for evil. 
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You have behaved to me like a 
brother. Vere, I believe you really 
are ne cae ath 

*T hope so,’ I replied quietly, for 
what had I but that? . P 

‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘ but I don’t 
mean conventionally, because your 
So and godanothers at your 

aptism said you were—I mean 
really. I don’t believe there is a 
particle of humbug about you. Can 
you forgive your enemies ?” 

‘I have already told you so,’ I 
answered; ‘don’t you remember 
‘that night in the trenches? besides, 
Ropsley, I shall never consider you 
my enemy.’ 

* That 1s exactly what cuts me to 
the heart,’ he replied, flushing up 
over his wan, wasted face. ‘I have 
injured you more deeply than any 
one on earth, and I have received 
nothing but kindness in return. 
Often and often I have longed to 
tell you all—how I had wronged 
you, and how I had repented, but 
my pride forbade me till to-day. It 
is dreadful to think that I might 
have died, and never confessed to 

you how hard and how unfeeling I 

ave been. Listen to me, and then 
forgive me if youcan. Oh! Vere, 
Vere, had it not been for me and 
my selfishness, you might have 
married Constance Beverley !’ 

I felt I was trembling all over, I 
covered my face with my hands and 
turned away, but I bade him go 
on. 

‘ Her father was never averse to 
you from the first. He liked you, 

ere, personally, and still more for 
the sake of your father, his old 
friend. There was but one ob- 
jection. I need not dwell upon it; 
and even that he could have got 
over, for he was most anxious to 
see his daughter married, and to 
one with whom he could have made 
his own terms. He was an un- 
scrupulous man, Sir Harry, and 
dreadfully pressed for money. When 
in that predicament people will do 
things that at other times they 
would be ashamed of, as I know too 
well. And the girl too, Vere, she 
loved you—I am sure of it—she 
loved you, poor girl, with all her 
heart and soul.’ 

[ looked him straight in the face— 
‘Not a word of her, Ropsley, as you 
are a gentleman!’ I said. Qh, the 
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agony of that moment! and yet it 
was not all pain. 

‘ Well,’ he proceeded, ‘ Sir Harry 
consulted me about the match. You 
know how intimate we were, you 
know what confidence he had in my 
judgment. If I had been generous 
and honourable, if I had been such 
a man as you, Vere, how much hap- 

ier we should all be now; but no, 

had my own ends in view, and I 
determined to work out my own 
purpose, without looking to the 
right or left, without turning aside 
for friend or foe. Besides, I hardly 
knew you then, Vere. I did not ap- 
preciate your good qualities. I did 
not know your courage, and con- 
stancy, and patience, and kindli- 
ness. I did not know yours was 
just the clinging, womanly nature, 
that would never get over the 
crushing of its best affections—and 
I know it now too well. Oh, Vere, 
you never can forgive me. And 

et,’ he added, musingly, more to 
1imself than to me,—‘ and yet, even 
had I known all this, had you been 
my own brother, I fear my nature 
was then so hard, so pitiless, so un- 
compromising, that I should have 
gone straight on towards my aim, 
and blasted your happiness without 
scruple or remorse. Remorse,’ and 
the old look came over him, the old 
sneering look, that wreathed those 
handsome features in the wicked 
smile of a fallen angel—‘ if a man 
means to repent of what he has 
done, he had better not doit. My 
maxim has always been, “ never 
look back,” —“‘vestigia nulla retror- 
sum,” and yet to-day I cannot help 
retracing, aye, and bitterly regret- 
ting, the past. 

‘I have told you I had my own 
ends in view, I wished to marry the 
heiress myself. Not that I loved 
her, Vere—do not be angry with 
me for the confession, I never loved 
her the least in the world. She was 
far too placid, too conventional, too 
like other girls, to make the slightest 
impression on me. My ideal of a 
woman is, a bold strong nature, 
a keen intellect, a daring mind, and 
a dazzling beauty that others must 
fall down and worship. I never 
was one of your sentimentalists. A 
violet may be a very pretty flower, 
and cunit very sweet, but I like 
a camellia best, and all the better 
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because you require a hot-house to 
raise itin. But, if I did not care 
for Miss Beverley, I cared a good 
deal for Beverley Manor, and I re- 
solved that, come what might, Be- 
verley Manor should one day be 
mine. The young lady I looked 
upon as an encumbrance that must 
necessarily accompany the estate. 
You know how intimate I beeame 
with her father, you know the trust 
he reposed in me, and the habit into 
which he fell, of doing nothin 
without my advice. That trust, i 
now acknowledge to you, I abused 
shamefully ; of that habit I took ad- 
vantage, solely to further my own 
ends, totally irrespective of my 
friend. He ceuliel ts me in very 
early days his intention of marrying 
his daughter to the son of his old 
friend. He talked it over with me 
as a scheme on which he had set his 
heart, and, above all, insisted on 
the advantage to himself of making, 
as he called it, his own terms wit 
you about settlements, &c. I have 
already told you he was involved in 
difficulties, from which his daugh- 
ter’s marriage could alone free him, 
with the consent of her husband. 
I need not enter into particulars. 
I have the deeds and law-papers at 
my finger’s end, for I like to under- 
stand a business thoroughly if I 
embark on it at all, but it is no 
uestion of such matters now. Well, 
ere, at first I was too prudent to 
object overtly to the plan. Sir 
Harry, as you know, was an obsti- 
nate, wilful man, and such a course 
would have been the one of all 
others most calculated to wed him 
more firmly than ever to his original 
intention; but I weighed the matter 
carefully with him day by day, 
now bringing forward arguments in 
favour of it, now starting objections, 
till I had insensibly aecustomed him 
to considerit byno means asa settled 
affair. Then I tried all my powers 
upon the young lady, and there, I 
confess to you freely, Vere, I was 
completely foiled. She never liked 
me even as an acquaintance, and she 
took no pains to conceal her aversion. 
How angry she used to make me 
sometimes !—I hated her so, that I 
longed to make her mine, if it were 
only to humble her, as much as if I 
had loved her with all my heart and 
soul. Many a time I used to grind 
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my teeth and mutter to myself, “Ah! 
my fair enemy, I shall live to make 
you rue this treatment;” and I swore 
a great oath that, come what might, 
she should never belong to Vere 
Egerton. I even tried to create an 
interest in her mind for Victor de 
Rohan, but the girl was as true as 
steel. I have been accustomed to 
read characters all my life, women’s 
as well as men’s, it is part of m 
profession ;’ and Ropsley laughed 
onee more his bitter laugh, ‘and 
many a trifling incident showed me 
that Constance Beverley cared for 
nobody on earth but you. This 
only made me more determined not 
to be beat ; and little by little, with 
hints here and whispers there, as- 
sisted by your own strange, solitary 
habits, and the history of your poor 
father’s life and death, I persuaded 
Sir Harry that there was madness 
in your family, and that you had 
inherited the curse. From the day 
on which he became convinced of 
this, I felt I had won my race. No 
power on earth would then have in- 
duced him to let you marry his 
daughter, and the excuse which he 
made you on that memorable after- 
noon, when you had so gallantly res- 
cuedherfrom death,was but a gentle- 
manlike way of getting out of his 
difficulty about telling you the real 
truth. Vere, that girl’s courage is 
wonderful. She came down to din- 
ner that night with the air of an 
Empress, but with a face like marble, 
and a dull stony look in her eyes 
that made even me almostrue what 
Ihaddone. She kept her room for 
a fortnight afterwards, and I cannot 
help feeling she has never looked as 
bright since. 

‘When you went away I acknow- 
ledge I thought the field was my 
own. In consideration of my almost 
ruining myself to preserve him from 
shame, Sir Harry promised me his 
daughter if I could win her consent, 
and you may depend upon it I tried 
hard to doso. It was all in vain; 
the girl hated me more and more, 
and when we all met so unexpect- 
edly in Vienna, I saw that my 
chance of Beverley Manor was in- 
deed a hopeless one. Sir Harry, 
too, was getting very infirm. Had 
he died before his ‘eughter’s mar- 
riage, his bills for the money I had 
lent him were not worth the stamps 
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on which they were drawn. My 
aoe was her speedy union 
with some one rich enough to make 

. sacrifices, and again 
I picked out Victor de Rohan as the 
man. We all thought then you were 
engaged to his sister, Valérie.’ 

psley blushed scarlet as he men- 
tioned that name. 

‘ And it was not my part to con- 
ceal the surmise from Miss Bever- 
ley. ‘‘ She was so glad, she was so 
thankful,” she said, “she was so 
happy, for Vere’s sake;” and a month 
afterwards she was Countess de 
Rohan, with the handsomest hus- 
band and the finest place in Hun- 
gary. It was a mariage de con- 
venance, I fear, on both sides. I 
know now what I allow I did not 
dream of then, that Victor himself 
was the victim of an unfortunate 
attachment at the time, and that he 
married the beautiful Miss Beverley 
out of pique. Sir H died, as 
= know, within three months. I 

ave saved myself from ruin, and 
I have destroyed the happiness on 
earth of three people that never 
did me the slightest harm. Vere, 
I do not deserve to be forgiven, I do 
not deserve ever to rise again from 
this couch ; and yet there is one for 
whose sake I would fain get well 
—one whom I must see yet again 
before I die.’ 

He burst into tears as he spoke. 
Good heaven! this man was mortal 
after all—an erring, sinful mortal, 
like the rest of us, with broken 
pride, heartfelt repentance, thrill- 
ing hopes, and agonizing fears. 
Another bruised reed, though he 
had stood so defiant and erect, con- 
fronting the whirlwind and the thun- 
derbolt, but shivered up,and cower- 
ing at the whisper of the ‘still 
small voice.’ Poor fellow! poor 
Ropsley! I pitied him from my 
heart, while he hid his face in his 
hands, and the big tears forced them- 
selves through his wasted fingers ; 
freely I forgave him, and freely I 
told him so. 

After atime he became more com- 
pen, and then, as if ashamed of 

is weakness, assumed once more 
the cold satirical manner, half-sar- 
casm, half-pleasantry, which has be- 
come the conventional disguise of 
the world in which such men as 
Ropsley delight to live. Little by 
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little he confided to me the rise and 
progress of his attachment to Valé- 
rie—at which I had already partly 
essed—acknowledged how, for a 
oon time, he had imagined that I 
was again a favoured rival, destined 
ever to stand in his way; how my 
sudden departure from Vienna and 
her incomprehensible indifference to 
that hasty retreat had led him to 
believe that she had entertained no- 
thing but a girl’s passing inclina- 
tion for her brother’s comrade ; and 
how, before he reached his regi- 
ment in the Crimea, she had pro- 
mised to be his on the conclusion of 
the war. ‘I never cared for any 
other woman on earth,’ said Ropsley, 
once more relapsing into the broken 
accents of real, deep feeling. ‘I 
never reflected till I knew her what a 
life mine has been. God forgive me, 
Vere ; if we had met earlier, I should 
have been a different man. I have 
received a letter from her to-day. 
I shall be well enough to move by 
the end of the week. Vere, I must 
o through Hungary, and stop at 
fraeldorf on my way to England!’ 
As I walked out to inhale the 
evening breeze and indulge my own 
thoughts in solitude by the margin 
of the peaceful Bospherus, I felt 
almost stunned, like a man who has 
sustained a severe fall, or one who 
wakes suddenly from an astound- 
ing dream. And yet I might have 
guessed long ago at the purport of 
Ropsley’s late revelations. Diffident 
as I was of my own merits, there had 
been times when my heart told me, 
with a voice there was no disputing, 
that I was beloved by Constance Be- 
verley;and now it was with something 
like a feeling of relief and exhilara- 
tion that I recalled the assurance 
of that fact from one himself so in- 
terested and so difficult to deceive 
as Ropsley. ‘ Andshe loved me all 
along, I thought, with a thrill of 
pleasure, sadly dashed with pain. 
‘She was true and pure, as I always 
thought her; and even now, though 
she is wedded to another, though 
she never can be mine on earth, 
erhaps— And here I stopped, 
or the cold, sickening impossibility 
chilled me to the marrow, and an 
insurmountable barrier seemed to 
rise up around me and hem me in 
on every side. It was sin to love 
her, it was sin to think of her now. 
002 
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Oh! misery! misery! and yet I 
would give my life to see her once 
more! So my good angel whispered 
in my ear, ‘You must never look 
on her again; for the rest of your 
time you must tread the weary path 
alone, and learn to be kindly, and 
pure, and holy for her sake.’ And 
self muttered, ‘ Where would be 
the harm of seeing her just once 
again? —of satisfying yourself 
with your own eyes that she is 
happy ?—of learning at once to be 
in ferent to her presence? You 
must go home. KEdeldorf lies in 
your direct road to England; you 
eannot abandon Ropsley in his 
present state, with no one to nurse 
and take care of him. Victor is 

our oldest friend, he would be 
beet if you did not pay him a visit. 
It would be more courageous to 
face the Countess at once, and get 
it over.’ AndI listened now to one 
and now to the other, and the 
struggle raged and tore within me 
the while i paced sadly up and 
down ‘ by the side of the sounding 
sea.” 

‘ Egerton! how goes it? Let me 
present you to my friends,’ exclaim- 
ed a voice I recognised on the in- 
stant, as, with lowered head and 
dreamy vision, I walked right into 
the centre of a particularly smart 
party, and was ‘ brought up,’ as the 
sailors say, ‘ all standing,’ by a white 
silk parasol and a mass of flounces 
that almost took my breath away. 
When you most require solitude, it 
generally happens that you find 
yourself forced into society, and 
with all my regard for our ci- 
devant usher, I never met Manners, 
now a jolly Colonel of Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, with so little gratification as 
at this moment. I am bound to 
admit, however, that on his side all 
was cordiality and delight. Dressed 
out to the utmost magnificence of 
his gorgeous uniform, spurs clank- 
ing, and sabre-tasche jingling, his 
person stouter, his beard more ex- 
uberant, his face more florid and 
prosperous than ever, surrounded, 
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too, by a bevy of ladies of French 
extraction and Pera manners, the 
‘soldier of fortune,’ for such he 
might fairly be called, was indeed in 
his glory. With many flourishes 
and compliments in bad French, I 
was presented successively to Mes- 
demoiselles Philippine, and Jose- 
hine, and Seraphine, all dark-eyed, 

lack-haired, sallow-faced, but by no 
means bad-looking, young ladies, all 
apparently bent upon the capture 
and destruction of anything and 
everything that came within range 
of their artillery, and all appa- 
rently belonging equally to m 
warlike and fortunate friend. He 
then took me by the arm, and 
dropping behind the three graces 
aforesaid, informed me, in tones of 
repressed exultation, how his for- 
tune was made at last, how he now 
commanded (the dearest object of 
his ambition) a regiment of actual 
cavalry, and how he was on the eve 
of marriage with one of the young 
ladies in front of us, with a dowry 
of a hundred thousand francs, who 
loved him to distraction, and was 
willing to accompany him toShumla, 
there to take the lead in society, 
and help him to civilize his regi- 
ment of Bashi-Bazouks. 

‘I always told you I was fit for 
something, Egerton,’ said Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Manners, witha glow of 
exultation on his simple face; ‘ and I 
have made my own way at last, in 
despite of all obstacles. It’s pluck, 
sir, that makes the man! pluck and 
muscle,’ doubling his arm as he 
spoke, in the old Everdon manner. 
it have done it at last, and you'll 
see, my dear Egerton, I shall live 
to be a general.’ 

‘ Thope, from my heart, you may,’ 
was my reply, as 1 bade him ‘ fare- 
well,’ and congratulated him on his 

osition, his good fortune, and his 
Pride ; though I never made out 
whether it was Mademoi- 
osephine, or Philippine, or 


exactl 
selle 5 
Seraphine who was to enjoy the 
unspeakable felicity of becoming 
Mrs. Colonel Manners. 
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ROLLERS AND KINGFISHERS. 
And the Halcyon was there in her bodice of blue. 


AS that a meteor which shot 

by the boat as we dropped 

down stream under the overarching 

weeping willow, through whose 

foliage the last slanting rays of the 
sun darted P 

No: though the sun’s rim dips 
and, as you already see, the shoot- 
ing stars begin to fall on this still, 
clear but darkening evening of the 
second week in August. No: that 
was no meteor. 

Don’t speak so positively: how 
do you know that it was not the lost 
Pleiad P 

She is ‘ seen no more below.’ 

What was it then? It glanced 
by dazzlingly with a rapidity almost 
too great for the eye to follow. 

That animated jewel was a bird 
of which more fable has been 
written by poets and philosophers 
than has fallen to the lot of any 
other winged biped. It was a 
Kingfisher. 

Tell us all about it. 

The little that we know, you 
shall know ; but promises must be 
kept; and before we treat of 
Haleyons and Kingfishers, we must 
pay the debt of a few words on the 
subject of Rollers—which have 
nothing to do with gravel walks. 

The Roller, common as it is in 
other parts of Europe, is a very 
rare visitor to this country, where 
its gay plumage has sometimes ob- 
tained for it the name of the 
English Parrot; and it must be 
confessed that the beauty and har- 
mony of its colouring place it among 
the most remarkable of European 
perching birds. The black beak 
is set off by the reddish brown 
irides of the eyes, behind each of 
which is a triangular naked spot. 
Greenish blue approaching in rich- 
ness to verditer blue, shines on 
the head, neck, and wing-coverts. 
Yellowish brown adorns the back, 
scapularies, and tertials. The 
shoulders and rump are rich with 
a blue equalling that dyed by 
China’s gayest art; while the blue 
of the upper tail-coverts rivals that 
of the Berlin porcelain. Then 
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the two middle tail-feathers are 
een verging on black; while 
luish green colours the others for 
two thirds of their length, leaving 
the shafts black, with which inky 
hue the outer feather on each side 
is tipped. The base of the primary 
and secondary quill-feathers is ver- 
diter blue, the rest of them bluish 
black. A grayish white chin is fol- 
lowed by a verditer throat ; and all 
the under surface of the body and 
the under wing-coverts are made 
lovely by a delicate pale bluish 
green ; while the under surface of 
the tail-feathers is rich with Berlin 
blue for two thirds of their length : 
the tips are finished off with grayish 
blue, and the outer lengthened tail- 
feathers on each side which dis- 
tinguish the male bird, are almost 
entirely blue with darker blue tips. 
The legs and toes are yellowish 
brown, and the claws black. Who 
can paint like nature? 
About thirteen inches is the 
length of this fine bird, which, 
when in good condition, weighs 
between 7 and 8 ounces, and is the 
Pica marina and Pica merdaria of 
the modern Italians ; Ze Rollier of 
the French; Spransk Kraka, 
Blakraka, and Allekraka of the 
Swedes; Birk-Heher (Birch Jay), 
Blaue-Racke, and Mandelkrihe of 
the Germans; Shagarag of the 
Africans (Barbary); Y Rhollyd, of 
the Ancient Britons; Roller, Chat- 
terer, and Chattering Roller, of 
the moderns ; Galgulus of Brisson ; 
Garrulus Argentoratensis of Ray ; 
Coracias Garrula of Linneus. 
Though this beautiful bird is now 
so rarely seen in Britain, it was, 
there can be little doubt, compara- 
tively common in ancient times, 
when the land was well wooded and 
but little cultivated. Cornwall 
seems to be the western county 
where it has been mostly taken; 
but it has been obtained principally 
from the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. Its geographical range 
is wide. Shaw* describes it as 
making a squalling noise and build- 
ing in the banks of the Sheliff 


* History of Barbary. 
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Booberak, and other rivers. In 
Malta, where the birdcatchers are 
very expert in catching birds alive, 
nurabers are caught and exposed 
for sale in the markets. In Ger- 
many it is to be found in the 
thickest and most secluded forests, 
preferring such places or even sand 
lains to high mountains. ‘We 
‘ound,’ says Willughby, ‘of these 
birds not only in Germany, but also 
in the Isles of Sicily and Malta, to 
be sold in the markets and in the 
ee shops.’ Near Rome it 
been noticed as arriving in the 
spring and as leaving in September. 
t is during its migrations that it 
is probably met with in England. 
We know of no instance of its 
having been seen in Ireland. 
Yarrell states that one was killed at 
Oakington in Cambridgeshire, in 
October, 1835, and that six have 
been killed in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
the most recent of which occurred 
in 1838. Three or four have fallen 
in Yorkshire, the last at Scar- 
borough in 1833. One has been 
killed near Neweastle, and another 
near North Shields. One was 
found dead in the plantations of 
Earl Grey in Northumberland ; and 
that figured by Mr. Selby was 
killed at Dunkeld in Perthshire. 
Mr. M‘Pherson Grant of Edin- 
burgh sent Yarrell notice of a 
specimen obtained in the east of 
cotland. Sir W™. Jardine’s ex- 
ample was killed in Orkney, from 
which locality Bullock had one in 
his museum. ‘This bird would be a 
great ornament to our woods and 
groves, as, we doubt not, it once 
was; but what chance is there of 
any restoration of a species, while 
every gun is out if a rare bird 
apes anywhere in these islands ? 
If the six Norfolk and Suffolk 
Rollers had been left unmolested, 
who shall say that our woods might 
not have again been adorned by 
these beautiful birds? But the 
collector, like Vathek’s Giaour, is 
insatiable, and cries ‘ more, more.’ 
The Roller is found in Denmark ; 
and also in Sweden, where it arrives 
with the Cuckoo. In Holland it 
does not seem to haveoccurred. In 
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France it is rather rare. Belon does 
not mentionit. In Provenceitoccurs, 
and it has been taken at Gibraltar. 
In ltaly young birds of the year 
frequent the gardens during autumn, 
at which season they become very 
fat in the Morea. Adanson saw 
them in flocks at Senegal, and Dr. 
Smith places them among the birds 
of South Africa. Aleppo knows it. 
A traveller in Asia Minor* observed 
that the Roller was most common 
throughout the south and west parts 
of the country, wherever the Mag- 
pie was not found; but it was not 
seen in the same district with that 
bird. The same traveller observed 
that the Roller fell over and over 
through the air like a Tumbler 
Pigeon. It has been received 
from Trebizond and Erzeroum. It 
visits the countries lying between 
the Black and Caspian Seas; and, 
according to Temminck is found 
in Japan. 

Worms, little frogs, slugs, insects 
in all their grades of transformation, 
bulbous roots, corn, acorns, berries 
and other fruits form the food of 
the Roller. Willughby found ‘a 
large Grasshopper’ in the stomach 
of one which he dissected. 

Not much seems to be known as 
to the nidification of this bird, 
except that the nest, which is framed 
of small twigs, bents, feathers, and 
the hair of quadrupeds, is generally 

laced in the hole of a tree,—the 
birch for choice, whence one of its 
German names. But Vieillot de- 
clares:that where trees are scarce, 
as in Malta, the Roller makes its 
nest on the ground; and Pennant 
quotes authorities for the situation 
of the nest, under similar circum- 
stance, in clayey banks. This is 
worthy of note; for the last men- 
tioned mode is similar to that 
adopted by the Bee-eatert and the 
Kingfisher, the eggs of all three 
being precisely similar in shape and 
colour, and differing only accord- 
ing to the relative size of the birds. 
The eggs of the Roller are delicately 
smooth and of a shining white, a 
very short oval in shape, about an 
inch and five lines long, and one line 
one inch in breadth, and four or 


* Annals of Nat. Hist. 1839. 
+ Many birds perform this feat, rooks for example. 
+ Merops apiaster. 
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five in number. They are scarce, 
and much valued by egg-collectors. 

It was long thought that the 
Roller, like the showman’s Hyena, 
was ‘ not to be tamed by the hart of 
man.’ But what living bird, beast 
or reptile, nay we almost said 
what living thing may not be tamed 
by judicious kindness? Dr. Meyer 
of Offenbach convinced Bechstein 
that a pet may be made of a Roller, 
as pets may be made of most crea- 
tures. 

The Doctor directs that the young 
birds—(which, for the first year 
have the head, neck, breast, and 
belly of a reddish gray tinged with 
bluish green; the back and the last 
quill-feathers of a light grayish 
brown; the rump green, tinged with 
indigo ; the tail blackish with a tint 
of blue green ; the rest like the adult 
male*)—should be taken from the 
nest when only half-grown, and fed 
on little bits of cow’s heart, or an 
other flesh whichisleanandtender, ti 
they canfeedalone. Thenlittle frogs, 
worms, and insects may be added. 
The method adopted . the bird 
in killing and swallowing these is 
described by the Doctor. It begins 
by seizing and crushing the prey 
with its bill, then throws it into the 
air several times in order to receive 
it in its capacious throat. If the 
pe be too large or the insect, ete., 

e still alive, the bird strikes it 
against the ground, and begins again 
to throw it in the air, till falling not 
across, but so as to thread the throat, 
it may be easily swallowed. After 
atime a little Soles meal may be 
mixed with the meat. Dr. Meyer, 
who had brought it to eat bread, 
vegetables, and softened oatmeal, 
though it always preferred cow’s 
heart, had never seenit drink. The 
nestling thus brought up knows the 
person who takes care of it and 
comes to his call to take food from 
his hands. Like some other birds, 
they quarrel with each other, espe- 
cially in the evening, for places on 
the perch. The Dr. recommends 
that they should be suffered to roam 
at large, for they are easily scared, 
and, upon such occasions, if con- 
fined in a cage, will, in their fright, 
beat the head so violently against 
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the bars, as to produce deatli. 
Notwithstanding its harsh cry, the 
beauty of its plumage, and its ways 
make the bird very attractive in 
captivity. 

e translator of Bechstein’s inte- 
resting book once saw one of these 
birds drink after swallowing dry 
ant’s eggs; it then ate greedily of 
lettuce and endive. Another which 
he kept liked the outside of lettuces 
and spinach after having eaten in- 
sects, especially beetles, which are 
very heating. It seldom changed 
its situation, except to seek its food! 
or to hide itself from strangers; and 
it is advisable, whether the bird be 
kept in a cage or suffered to range, 
always to have a box in its way, in 
which it may take refuge when 
frightened. here, it will not fail to 
hide itself, and so will not be 
tempted to beat itself violently, 
which it does when it cannot fly 
from the object of its terror. Its 
timid habits led to the conclusion 
of its wild, shy, and solitary habits 
in its natural state. It knew its 
mistress very well, let her take it 
up, came near her, and sate without 
any fear on her knees, for whole 
hours without stirring. But the 
captive Roller is neither caressing 
nor familiar. When frightened it 
utters harsh cries, softer ones when 
its food is brought, but ‘ crag, crag, 
craag,’ at,the same time raising its 
head, is the expression of its joy or 
triumph.t 

Willughby, immediately after the 
description of the Roller, notices 
Gesner’s Blue Crow, adding ‘the 
same I suspect with the precedent,’ 
and the following observations: 


The blue Crow, whose figure Jo. 
Kentmannus sent to Gesner, but the 
History thereof George Fabricius out 
of Misnia, is a wild bird, and not 
easie to be tamed, called by the 
Misnians Zin wild Holtzkrae (Wild 
Wood Crow), of others, Gulgen-regell, 
or Halck-regel. It is found beyond the 
River Elb, in the Luchovian Forest, 
and in the neighbouring woods: it 
haunts and abides in desert and unfre- 
quented places. Some from the colour 
call it Bin Teutschen Pappagey, that is, 
German Parrot. It is transported into 
Forein Countries for no other com- 
mendation but the colour. So far 


* The general colours of the young are nearly those of the female, as in most 


other instances, 
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George Fabricius. The Bill (as the 
Picture shews) is black: the legs dusky, 
and for the proportion of the body small. 
It is here and there all over the body, 
viz. on the Head, Wings, Tail about 
the Rump, and all the underside of a 
shining blue colour, in some places more 
sincere, in some mixt with green. The 
colour of the Back and upper side of 
the Neck is dusky. The greater 
feathers of the Wings black. J am 
verily perswaded, that this bird is no 
other than the Strasburgh Roller. 

The Italics are Willughby’s, and 
there can be little or no doubt that 
his persuasion is right, nor that the 
Blue Crow of Gesner and others is 
no other than the Roller in one of 
its phases of plumage. 


And now, if you would know what 
we can tell you relative to that most 
brilliant of birds the Kingfisher, 
favour us with your attention, for a 
little while. 

There is a rather ungracious pro- 
verb touching the asking of ques- 
tions; but the examinant, be he wise 
or unwise, ought to give the best 
answer he can,—unless he would be 
thought churlish—to the querist, 
whatever be that querist’s intellec- 
tual grade. If the said examinant 
be in a witness-box, and the question, 
however difficult or disagreeable, be 
a legal question, the Judge will 
compel an answer, or, at the very 
least, quietly remark, as did Lord 
Kenyon, when Sheridan fenced and 
writhed under the penetrating and 
pinning cross examination of Law* 
—‘If you do not answer it, to be 
sure we must draw the natural in- 
ference.’+ 

Now the first question which will 
arise to the lips of any one who has 
ever read or heard anything about 
the matter, as he takes up the pre- 
served skin of the Kingfisher, or 
views it in its case perched on a 
lichen-covered twig overhanging a 
glass river, with a body-colour mill 
for a back ground, will be—‘ is that 
the Halcyon or Aleyon of the 
Ancients’? —especially if he think 
that he has by his side any one 
who can give him information. 

Yes ‘Haleyon or Aleyon ;’—for 
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we are met, in limine, by the doubt 
whether the Greek aspirated the 
word or not. You will find this 
discussed by Gesner and others with 
much earnestness ; and also discover 
that the result of the discussion and 
enquiry will lead you to the com- 
fortable conclusion that there is no 
want of authorities for or against the 
aspirate. 

That the older Greeks aspirated 
the word, is apparent from the 
linest in the seventh Idyll (Zhaly- 
sia) of Theocritus, say the learned, 
or the Chian sweet singer would 
never have taken the trouble to 
change a «x into a x. Fear not, 
startled reader, you shall not be 
bothered with Greek—unless you 
like it—here is Fawkes’s version of 
the passage, though it gives but a 
very poor notion of the musical 
cadence of the original : 


May Halcyons smooth the waves, and 
calm the seas, 

And the rough south-east sink into a 
breeze ; 

Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the 
main, 

Most lov’d and honor'd by the Nereid 
train. 


The ancient Roman who eschewed 
poor letter H as determinedly, if he 
did not misapply it or force it to do 
duty so wrongfully and pertina- 
ciously as some of our present 
orators, forensic and parliamentary, 
persist in doing,—your old Roman, 
we say, unless he wished to talk or 
write Greek, or, if poetically in- 
clined, to take advantage of the 
softer breathing as more melodious, 
spoke and wrote of Aleyon and 
Aleyone. Poor Abraham Moore! 
We well remember his quiet obser- 
vation during a most unmerciful 
abuse of poor H by his antagonist, 
who was telling the jury on circuit, 
that he would ‘ arrow up their arts’ 
by laying before them the ‘ hartful 
harrangements hand haggrawating 
hanimosoty’ of Abraham's client, 
and all the rest of it in the same 
strain. ‘If —— were to die,’ said 
Abraham tohisneighbour, ‘and they 
were to dissect him, he would be 
found full of extravasated H's.’ 


* Afterward Lord Ellenborough. 
+ Case of Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson, 1799. 
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But what was the Halcyon of the 
ancients P 

After some research, our answer 
must be our conscientious belief 
that they did not know them- 
selves. 

The father of natural history in 
the eighth chapter of his fifth book,* 
says that birds pair and lay their 
eggs, generally, in the spring and 
the beginning of summer, but that 
the Halcyon is an exception; for 
that bird 5 and incubates (rixres) 
about the winter solstice. Whence, 
when the weather is serene at that 
time, the days are called Halcyon 
days. These are fourteen in 
number; seven pana the sol- 
stice and seven following it. Ari- 
stotle then quotes Simonidest to 
the effect that Jupiter, during the 
reign of winter, grants, in an icy 
month, fourteen days of warm tem- 
perature,t and that this happy calm 
is named by mortals the divine 
nurse of the many coloured 
Halcyon. Aristotle then goes on 
to state that, at the solstice, the air 
is serene, when, (the North wind 
having prevailed at the setting of 
the Pleiades), the South wind blows. 
The Halcyon, it is said—pray mark 
this—employs the first seven days 
in making its nest, and the last 
seven in laying its eggs and hatching 
its young. Aristotle confesses that, 
in Greece, these beautiful haleyon 
days do not always occur about the 
solstice ; but adds that in the Sici- 
lian Sea, they, nearly always, do. 
He finishes this paragraph by 
stating that the Halcyon lays about 
five eggs. 

In the oth chapter of the same 
book, Aristotle says that with 
regard to the Halcyon, it is most 
rare to get a sight of it, that it is 
only to be seen toward the setting 
of the Pleiades and the winter sol- 
stice, and that, in the ports, it only 
flies round a ship and then disap- 

ears. This,—and pray note it— 
ie relates on the authority of 
Stesichorus. 

In the third chapter of the eighth 
book, the obscurity begins to 
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thicken, and more than one Rich- 
mond appears in the field. There 
we find it written that the Halcyons 
(rd r@v ddxvovey dé yevos) are aqua- 
tic, that there are two forms or sorts 
(cidn) of them, that one sings 
sitting on the reeds, and that the 
other is voiceless (@pevos) ; that this 
last is the greatest in size; and that 
both have the back of a cyanean 
colour. And here the Cerylus 
(xnpvdos), of which more anon, 
comes upon the stage. The word 
used by Aristotle to denote the 
colour of the back in both of his 
Haleyons is xvavoiy or xvaveov. 
Now this is a very elastic word ; 
for though it may refer to the 

anus, (lapis lazuli, from which 
the colour ultramarine is made) the 
lexicographers translate it by 
ceruleum. ferrugineum,and glaucum. 
The French render the word by 
couleur d’eau, which may be almost 
any colour, according to the change- 
ful hue of the sky above it. 

With regard to the Cerylus, 
fElian, the Scholiast on Aristo- 

hanes,§ who cites authority for 
his assertion, and Wotton declare 
that this Cerylus is no other than 
the male of the Haleyon: which 
wonderfully helps to add to the 
confusion. M. Camus agrees with 
Elian, the Scholiast and Wotton ; 
and Belon, of whom we shall have 
more to say hereafter, is of opinion 
that the Cerylus is, in fact, either 
the male Halcyon, or that it is one 
of the two species of Halcyons. 

The mist, you see, is already 
pretty thick. 

In the fourteenth chapter of his 
ninth book, Aristotle states that 
the Haleyon is not much bigger 
than a sparrow, that its colour 
is cyanean (xvavovy), green, and 
purple (imomdpdupov). Thesevarious 
colours are mingled, he says, over 
the whole of its body, and the 
wings and the circumference of the 
neck are not without each of those 
colours. The bill, he adds is greenish 
(imédxA@por), long and slender. 

This description agrees very tole- 
rably with the size, colouring, etc. 


* Hist. Anim. 
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of our Kingfisher, with the exception 
of the bill. 

Such, says Aristotle, is the ex- 
terior of the bird. He then proceeds 
to describe the nest, which, he says 
resembles those spherical marine 
bodies or balls (eaipas) which are 
called sea-foam or froth of the sea 
(dAooaxvas) except in colour, that of 
the nests being red (iméruppor). 
Their appearance is like that of 
those gourds which have -an elon- 
we neck; their size varies,—the 
argest are larger than a sponge; 
but they are smaller and greater. 
They have a compact but hollow 
structure. They are not easily 
divided by a sharp blade, but a 
blow or a crush with the hands soon 
reduces them to powder like sea 
foam. These nests have a narrow 
aperture which is the entrance, and 
it is so small that though the sea 
may upset the nest, the water cannot 
penetrate. The hollows or cavities 
of the nest are like the cavities of 
the sponge. It is uncertain of what 
materials the Haleyons form their 
nests; but it seems most probable 
that they are framed of the spines 
or bones of the Belone,* for the bird 
lives on fish. It ascends rivers. It 
lays five eggs, generally, begins to 
lay at four months, and continues to 
reproduce all its life. 

A great portion of this description 
of the nest would not be inapplicable 
to those hyaline or siliceous sponges, 
the skeletons of which, so to speak, 
are to be found in our museums, 
seldom with any of the covering 
matter, and, even when any of that 
remains, we do not remember to 
have seen any which would warrant 
a conclusion as to the colour of the 
integument. Such sponges are hard 
and friable, hardly to be cut by a 
knife, but easily reduced to minute 
fragments by a blow or a crush. 

With the descriptions of lian 
and Plutarch we will not trouble 
you, gentle reader. 

So much for the opinions and de- 
scriptions of Greek philosophers, 
turn we now to the Romans. 

Pliny in his tenth bookt has a 
chapter (xxxii.) ‘ Of the Halcyones, 
or Kings-fishers : and the daies good 
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for nauigation which they shew.’ 
So Philemon Holland translates the 
heading, and here follows his version 
of the text :— 

And in this regard especially, namely 
for breeding after the summer Sunstead, 
the Halcyones are of great name and 
much marked. The very seas, and they 
that saile thereupon, know well when 
they sit and breed. This very bird so 
notable, is little bigger than a sparrow : 
for the more part of her pennage, blew, 
intermingled yet among with white and 
purple feathers, having a thin smal neck 
and long withall. There is a second 
kind of them breeding about the sea 
side, differing both in quantitie and also 
in voice; for it singeth not as the former 
doe which are lesser; for they haunt 
rivers, and sing among flags & reeds. 
It is a very great chance to see one of 
these Halcyones, & never are they seen 
but about the setting of the star Virgilie 
[é. the Brood-hen] or els neere Mid- 
summer or Mid-winter: for otherwiles 
they will flie about a ship, but soone are 
they gone againe and hidden. They lay 
and sit about Mid-winter when daies be 
shortest: and the time whiles they are 
broody, is called the Halcyon daies : for 
during that season, the sea is calme and 
navigable, especially in the coast of 
Sicilie. In other ports also the sea is 
not so boisterous, but more quiet than 
at other times: but surely the Sicilian 
Sea is very gentle, both in the Streights 
and also in the open Ocean. Now 
about seven daies before Mid-winter, 
that is to say, in the beginning of De- 
cember, they build; and within as many 
after they haue hatched. Their nests 
are wonderously made, in fashion of a 
round ball: the mouth or entrie thereof 
standeth somwhat out, and is very 
narrow, much like unto great spunges. 
A man cannot cut and pierce their nest 
with sword or hatchet; but breake they 
wil with some strong knock, like as the 
dry fome of the sea: and no man could 
euer find of what they be made. Some 
think they are framed of the sharpe 
pointed prickes of some fishes, for of 
fish these birds liue. They come up 
also into fresh riuers within-land: and 
these do lay ordinarily fiue egges. 

To a reader who knew nothing of 
the Greek Zoologist’s work, this 
would appear like the result of 
the elder Pliny’s own observation : 
whereas it is clear that the account 
is little else than a translation of 
Aristotle with a little exaggeration 


ix rév axavOdy rijc Bedédynco—the spines or needle-like bones of the Lsox 
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—sword or hatchet to wit—and 
without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment. 

To one conclusion it is not very 
difficult to come: viz., that not only 
was it a very great chance to see 
these mescsiinns birds which would 
fly about a ship but soon were gone 
again and hidden; but that neither 
Aristotle nor Pliny ever saw them. 

With regard to the nest, it seems 
from what we can collect, that for a 
long time there was hardly any- 
thing spherical or sponge-like cast 
on shore by the waves—sea wash- 
balls or a ovaries of the mol- 
lusea, sponges, aleyonia—which was 
not enn to be a Haleyon’s nest 
in whole or in part. Idrovand 
figures a cup-like sponge or Alcy- 
onium* under the name of Aleyonum 
Scyphoides, which was sent to him 
as a Haleyon’s nest, for which he 
does not vouch, but says that he 
engraves it for the benefit of the 
reader—(who is left to draw his own 
conclusions)—observing that it does 
not agree with the descriptions of 
Pliny or of Aristotle. 

It is evident that the ancient, and, 
down to a comparatively late period, 
the modern savans, knew no more 
about these Greek and Roman Hal- 
cyons than they did of the Paper 
Nautilus or Paper Sailor.¢ It was 
all guess and traditional fable. They 
knew nothing about the matter 
till Madame Power enlightened 
them by actual observation and 
careful experiment, a method of 
solving the problem which seems 
never to have occurred to Poli and 
others who had as good, if not better, 
eens than Madame. Indeed 
the savans aforesaid knew less of 
the Halcyon of the ancients than 
they knew of the Paper Sailor. 
Most collectors had seen or pos- 
sessed the shell of the female Argo- 
naut: but we will venture to say 
that nobody ever saw the Halcyon 
which was so very rarely seen 
at all, and, when it was, just flew 
round a newly arriving ship and 
then vanished. 

The ancient descriptions of one of 
the Halcyons, the mute bird, seem 
to have been taken in great mea- 
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sure from the Common Kingfisher, 
with a plentiful and spicy super- 
addition of fable. 

We venture to think that we have 
gone near to prove the assertion 
with which we started—that the 
ancients themselves did not know 
what their Haleyons—the marine 
winter-solstice sitting birds at 
least—were ; nor what their ‘ won- 
derously made nests’ were like. But 
should it be thought that more 
proof is wanting, we will introduce 
more Haleyonic personages to our 
patient friends. 

Where there was an Alcyone, a 
Céyx might be expected, and we 
accordingly find the Céyces in close 
relationship with the Halcyons in 
the eighth chapter of the thirty- 
second book of Pliny’s Natural 
History, by way of adding to the 
already thick darkness : 


There is ingendred in the sea also 
that which is called Halcyoneum, made 
as some thinke of the nests of the birds 
Halcyones and Ceyces: but as others 
suppose of the filthy fome of the sea 
thickened and indurat: and according 
to the opinion of some, it proceedeth 
from the muddie slime or a certain 
hoary dry scum or froth of the sea 
(Halosachne). Foure kinds there bee 
of it. The first of an ash colour, thick 
and massie, of a quick and hot smell. 
The second is soft and more mild, 
favouring in manner like to sea weeds. 
The third resembleth the whiter 
kinde of checquer worke in marquettry. 
The fourth is more hollow and fuller of 
holes in manner of a pumish stone, and 
in that respect resembleth a rotten 
spunge, inclining much to the colour of 
purple: and this is simply the best 
called also by the name of Halcyoneum 
Milesium ; yet in this kind the whiter 
that it is the worse it is to be liked. 


This is no bad example of the 
didactic style of those who carefully 
describe what they do not under- 
stand, and dilate upon a subject, of 
the main points of which they are 
entirely ignorant. But, in this case, 
it must be allowed that there 
was an additional ground for being 
so particular, for these so-called 
nests figured as ‘ great medicine’ in 
the Roman pharmacopezia. 

The property of them all in generality, 


* This marine production is evidently named after the fabulous nest of the 
Halcyon. 
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is to exulcerat and mundifie. Used they 
are being torrified, even without any 
oile. Wonderfull is their operation, if 
they be tempered with Lupines, and the 
weight of two oboli in sulphur for to 
take away the wilde scab or leprosie, 
the foul tettars Lichenes, and the 
pimples or spots of the skin called Len- 
tils. Haleyoneum also is commonly 
emploied about the scars or thick filmes 
appearing in the eyes. 


The sulphur, we suspect, was the 
principally effective agent in taking 
away the ‘wilde scab,’ though the 
iodine in the alcyonia and other 
marine productions which passed as 
these nests, may have helped. 

We now come to the ‘renaissance,’ 
as it is termed; for we think it 
better to follow out the natural his- 
on of the Haleyons such as it is, 
and finish with the philosophers, 
before we turn to the more elabo- 
rate fairy tale which the ancients 
built upon the foundation that 
they found, and the use which the 
Poets ancient and modern made of 
80 promising a structure. 

elon (1554) has a chapter (the 
35"), ‘Du Martinet pescheur, Ceyx, 
and Cerylus ;’ and it is remarkable, 
and, to us at least, interesting to 
note how this excellent observer, 
notwithstanding his actual expe- 
rience and most accurate descrip- 
tion of the nest of the Common 
Kingfisher from personal inspection, 
cannot get out of the old cloud of 
fable, but thinks that he is clearing 
it up, when he has only added to 
the obscurity. 

He begins by stating that every- 
body knows the Martinet pescheur 
(Common Kingfisher), for it is to 
be seen everywhere on the banks of 
rivers; but, he adds, there are two 
species, of which he gives the 

gures. They are, he says, birds 
of passage, and breed twice a year ; 
for they leave the inland places in 
winter, and goto the sea to feed, 
because the sea does not freeze. 
There, they say (dit on) these birds 
make their nests, while the rivers 
are frozen. The Greeks having 
remarked the period of the winter, 
when the birds make their nests, 
that is seven days before the shortest 
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day in the year, and seven after that 
day, have named the days Halcyon 
Days, which is the time during 
which the Halcyon is busy about 
its nest, for during the other suc- 
ceeding days, it sits on its eggs, 
hatches them, and feeds its young. 
Aristotle, a Greek author, who had 
his dwelling on the shore of the sea, 
has called them marine birds and 
has described them as entirely re- 
sembling those which we have in- 
land ; for they, also, are marine in 
the winter time. For they are only 
found about rivers and marshes. 
We have no bird, he continues, 
more exquisite in colour than the 
Martinet to which we give the sur- 
name of pescheur, to distinguish it 
from the species of Swallow which 
is also called Martinet,* and which, 
likewise, makes its nest at the water 
side, as the Martinet pescheur does. 
There is a drug in common usage as 
medicine named Halcyonium which 
one finds now in the shops, falsely 
called Spuma maris. It is so fre- 
quent on the shores of the Pro- 
pontis, where the inhabitants call it 
Arkeilli, that there is nothing more 
common. This name incited us to 
observe the nest of this bird; for 
the Greeks have also named it Alci- 
quium, having seen that it resembled 
the nest of the Martinet pescheur. 
Belon then goes on to state that 
having frequently taken the young 
Martinets from the nest which he 
had well considered, he was desirous 
of understanding what the authors 
have left in doubt, and of ascertain- 
ing of what material it wascomposed. 
He tells us that he had found them 
in the banks of the rivers Hebrus 
and Strymon, where they were only 
composed of simple earth. The bird 
finding itself in a convenient place 
on the bank of some river, hollows 
out the earth to the depth of two 
cubits with its beak, just like the 
Merops. But, as it nourishes its 
young with a great quantity of fish, 
nature has so endowed the birds, 
that when they have digested their 
food and retained the nutritious part 
(chair) in their siomachs, the bones 
remain entire in a pellet, which they 
cast up in a small round mass, just 


* There can be little or no doubt that the bird here alluded to, is the Sand 
Martin, Bank Martin, or Shore Bird, Hirundo riparia, which excavates its nest 
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as a bird of prey casts up the_bones 
and feathers of its quarry. This 
mass of spines and scales remains 
within the hole with the excrements 
of the Haleyon; which, being there 
mingled with the earth, make a 
mixture like what the Greeks called 
Halosachne, that is Flossalis. And 
those who do not know what we 
have written, says he, concerning 
the said bones and scales, consider- 
ing the structure of the nest, would 
say fairly enough that the Martinets 
pescheurs had been to seek the 
spines or bones of fishes for the 
purpose of placing them in their 
nests. Even we ourselves, at first, 
thought it strange to find so many 
fish-bones ; but having ascertained 
the cunning of Nature, whose will 
it was that they should cast up the 
spines or bones when the soft parts 
were digested, found it no longer 
difficult to believe. Our ornitho- 
logist then proceeds to siate that 
people eat indifferently all the other 
species of river birds, except the 
Halcyons, though these feed on good 
fish. For even if the peasants take 
a great quantity from the banks of 
rivers, they hold them of no account 
except to give them to their children 
as playthings, or for the purpose of 
drying them, in order to preserve 
the bodies with their feathers, for 
the sake of their exquisite beauty. 

Now, as we shall see when we 
come to the unadorned natural his- 
tory of the Kingfisher, this descrip- 
tion of the nidification of the bird, 
though it was written more than 
three hundred years since, is as good 
as that which the best observers of 
the present time have given; while 
some of our modern ornithologists 
might have avoided error in this 
meee, if they had read our author, 
and then sought out the nest and 
judged for themselves. Notwith- 
standing his own observation, how- 
ever, Belon cannot get rid of the 
under current of fable; and we find 
him, almost immediately after this 
description of the nest, referring to 
those passages in Aristotle and Pliny 
which we have laid before you. 

He thus continues. Describing, 
says he, this Martinet pescheur 
as we have seen it in Greece and on 
our own river banks, we should say 
with Aristotle, that it is a little 
larger than a sparrow. It is a bird 
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of the most beautiful pl e known 
to us. It does not sit on the earth 


any more than the Green Wood- 
pecker (Picuerd), for its legs are so 
short and red that one would al- 
most say that it had none; indeed 
it has feet of another sort than the 
other birds have. It has only one 
toe behind: but it has three before, 
one of which, on the inside, is very 
short: the two others are joined 
together, are sufficiently large, and 
furnished with good claws. The 
foot is flat beneath, e¢ coché par 
tout. Its beak is black and round, 
two fingers’ breadth long, and pointed 
at the end. There is a difficulty 
where Aristotle describes it as green 
or greenish, for no individual is seen 
to have it of that colour. The fea- 
thers of the belly and the wings are 
of a pheenician colour, that is to say 
reddish verging upon fulvous, and 
those below the throat are white. 
But the upper part of the head, of 
the wings, and of the tail are 
speckled with green and blue on a 
black field. It has also a red mark 
(tache) on each side of the head 
where the ears are, and which begins 
from the region of the eye. It has 
a short tail, consisting of twelve 
feathers, which hardly reaches be- 
yond the wae. 

Such is Belon’s description, and, 
if there could be any doubt that it 
refers to our Common Kingfisher, 
such doubt would vanish before the 
engraving which he gives of the 
bird, standing on a stone or small 
rock that rises from undulating 
water, which rushes, small fishes 
and a gloriously black tadpole de- 
note to be that of a river or stream. 
The same engraving is repeated in 
his Portraits d’ Oyseauzx,(1557,) with 
the following quatrain beneath it :— 


Le Martinet pescheur fait sa demeure 
En temps d’hyver, au bord de |’Ocean : 
Et en Esté, sur riuiere ou estan : 

Et de poisson se repaist & toute heure. 


Above is printed— 


‘GREC, AAxuwy dgwvog’ (Mute Hal- 
cyon). 

‘Latin, Ispida, Plombina, Piscator, 
Martinus piscator, Regius piscator, 
Halcion fluviatilis, Halcedo muta, Hal- 
cedo maior.’ 

‘ITALIEN, Piwmbino, veello del para- 
diso, Pescatore, Pescatore del re, Mar- 
tino pescatore, Veello di sancta Maria, 
Vitriolo.’ 
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‘Francois, Pescheur, Martinet pe- 
scheur, Tartarin, Astre, Mounier.’ 

Beneath the engraving in the folio 
(1554) is Aristotle’s description of 
the mute Halcyon in Greek. 

After his own description in the 
folio, Belon there continues as fol- 
lows. Pliny joins (acompagne) an- 
other bird with the Martinet, which 
he names Ceyx. Aristotle makes a 
difference between Cerylus, which 
Theodore translates Carulus, and 
the Halcyon: for he says in the 
third chapter of his eighth book on 
animals—Apud mare Halcedo ver- 
satur et Cerylus. Antigonus will 
have it that the male Haleyons were 
named Ceryli. We maintain that 
the bird which Aristotle has named 
Cerylus and Gaza Carulus, is that 
which Pliny names Ceyx, when, in 
the eighth chapter of the thirty- 
second book of the Natural History, 
he says—Fit in mari Halcyoneum 
appellatum, ex nidis ut aliqui existi- 
mant Halcyonum et Ceycum, ut alit 
é sordibus spumarumcrassescentibus, 
alii é limo vel quadam maris lanu- 
gine. The scholiast (L’interpréte) of 
Aristophanes, in the comedy inti- 
tuled Birds, hath thus written : 
Corylus, Corylus enim est avis : non 
enim est Sporgilus, &c. Not to dis- 
guise our opinion as to this Corylus, 
Cerylus, or Ceyx, we think that the 
Cayx of the ancients is the vocal 
Halcyon, hoping that we shall clear 
this up, as also the doubts as to 
other birds, animals, and plants; 
and this by the vulgar names which 
we learned from the Greek peasants. 
* * * That which most corro- 
borates our conception is that the 
have named it after its voice: and, 
in truth, if one turns to the fables 
of Ovid relative to the Cvyz, he will 
find therein the same notion with 
regard to Itis. As the Nightingale in 
singing seems to pronounce Jtis, Itis, 
the Ancients took occasion to speak 
of Itine or Itis (as we shall show in 
the description of the Nightingale), 
and so with regard to Ceyr. And 
so, says the worthy Belon, after 
having given the portrait of the 
Grand ven, we shall show youa 
pleasant discourse on the little one. 

Accordingly the learned subject 
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of the Trzs Curestizn Roy Henry 
Szconp pre ce Nom, to whom the 
work of this scientific traveller is 
dedicated, devotes the next chapter 
(xxvi.) to the consideration ‘ De la 
Rousserole, ou Halcyon vocal.’ And 
though he confesses in his descrip- 
tion of the Wryneck,* that he, at 
first, thought that bird the vocal 
Halcyon or Alcyon of Aristotle,t in 
this chapter he throws all doubts 
to the winds, rides his hobby not 
without many hilarious curvettings 
through three folio pages and a 
half, and dismounts at the end per- 
fectly satisfied with the success of 
his ride. He is eloquent in the 
praises of these Rousseroles, Ros- 
signols de riuiere, relates the delight 
with which not only peasants but 
more cultivated auditors listen to 
their song. He tells how some 
choice spirits invited to a féte were 
charmed with the song of these 
River Nightingales, among other 
delicia, on the banks of the Seine 
near ‘ Poyssi;’ speaks of the son- 
nets, odes and epigrams, Greek, 
Latin, and French, which the goodly 
company of improvised, and 
some of which he gives. Nor does 
he omit to notice how, as they were 
reposing under thé branches by the 
river, one particular River Night. 
ingale, which by this time has be- 
come a Halcyon, sang so loud and 
long that the Comte d’Alsinois, one 
of the party, interpreted the Hal- 
cyon’s song as a fatal augury, re- 
minding his companions of Ariosto’s 
Roger, who obtained from the sor- 
ceress Alcine, all that lovers wish, 
on the first evening of his arrival 
at the castle. Pierre Belon launches 
out into enthusiastic laudation of 
the song of the bird, some of whose 
notes he indicates by the words 
Toro, tret, fuis, huy, tret, which it 
seems to pronounce, and dwells on 
the continuation of its song and how 
it passes the nights singing, still 
singing. He gives the version of 
its song by the Athenian Moliére 
in his Birds, thus : 


Hue, huc, hue, hue, 
Toro, toro, toro, torotinx. 
Ciccabau, ciccabau, 
Toro, toro, toro, tolililinx. 


+ Aldrovand notices this, observing that if we are to believe Belon, the Jynx or 
Wryneck was called Halcyon about Mount Athos, 
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Avery good i of the bird 
perched on reeds over a river, is 
cribed Halcyon Phoniis en 

Grec, Halcedo voealis, ou Haleyon 
minor, en Latin, Rousserole en 
Frangois, and below it are printed 
the passages from Aristotle (Book 8, 
chap. 3, and Book 9, c.14). Belon’s 
description of the bird and _ its 
habits is minute and accurate ; but 
when he comes to make a Haleyon 
of it, he seems to ignore the cyanean 
back altogether, which certainly is 
not to be found in its sober plumage, 
but which adorned both of Aris- 
totle’s Haleyons. In the Portraits 
d’ Oyseaux, the engraving is rTe- 
peated. Above it is printed— 

‘GRECO, ’AAKcvor povnec.’ 

‘Latin, Halcedo vocalis, 
minor.’ 

‘Francois, Rousserelle, Roucherolle, 
Haleion vocal. Aucuns le nomment 
Rossignol de riviere.’ 


Beneath is the following quatrain : 

Qui au doux chant de quelque oyseau 
vouldra 

Prendre plaisir, fault qu'il vienne & 
l'escole 

De l'Halcion vocal, ou Rousserolle : 

Au Rossignol tant d’esbat ne prendra. 


Belon winds up his dissertation in 
the folio thus : 


Ceste Rousserole, qu’auons nommée 
en Latin Halcyon vocalis, bastist son 
nid au contraire de l’autre: car le grand 
Halcyé le fait dedens un pertuis au 
rivage, mais le petit le bastist au 
descouuert entre les cannes & rousches 
auec des petites pailles de rouseaux, 
qu'il trouue le long des orees: & pond 
le plus souuent six coufs, comme aussi 
fait de cing & six petits, & diroit on 
proprement & le voir par le reuers que 
c'est Adarca, c'est 2 dire ce que les 
drogueurs nément Balla marina. Pour 
dire librement ce que nostre fantasie a 
conceu sur ce nid, quoy qu’on a dit 
De diebus Halcyoniis, nous ne les attri- 
buds au precedent, ains & cestuy-cy: 
Car le grand Halcyon, ou Martinet 
pescheur faisant son nid dedens terre, 
& cestuy-cy au descouuert dedens les 
marais monstre duquel ils ont entendu. 
Parquoy les anciens voyants le nid si 
pres de l'eau de la mer, & en temps 
d’hyver, auoyent merueille de quoy ne 
le ruoyent ius. Aristote au cinqiesme 
liure des bestes, chapitre huittiesme, 
disoit: Dies Halcyonias jfieri circa bru- 
mam, non semper nostris locis contingit : 
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At in Siculo mari pené semper id evenit. 
En cecy & autres qui sont de nostre 
obseruation, ne craignons que quelcun 
muny de I’'autorité des anciens, vienne 
renuerser noz discours: car comme dit 
est, c’est nostre deliberation de ne des- 
guiser, ou dissimuler nostre opinion, 
pour nous accorder & ce qu’aurions leu 
au contraire. 

That there may be no mistake we 
have given this peroration in the 
quaint original language of the 
author, whose figure of his Vocal 
Halcyon leaves no doubt that the 
bird represented is the Reed Bunt- 
ing or Reed Sparrow, Emberiza 
Scheniclus of Linneeus, which Belon 
doubtless saw among the reeds, but 
whose notes are few and unhar- 
monious, and as little that the song 
which he and his friends heard, and 
of which he speaks in such raptures, 
was that of the Sedge Warbler, 
Motacilla salicaria of Linneus, 
called by some The Lesser Reed 
Sparrow —‘a most entertaining 
polyglot or mocking bird; sitting 
concealed in willows or reeds in a 
pleasing but rather hurrying man- 
ner, it imitates the swallow, the 
sky-lark, the house-sparrow, &c., 
sings all night, and seems to leave 
us before winter.’ Such is Pen- 
nant’s description, but it hardly 
does justice to the songster which, 
when in full song, deserves what 
Belon has said of its music. 

Gesner, after referring to Belon’s 
description of both Halcyons, says : 


Mihi quidem inter duas has aves 
cognatio nulla esse videtur: et neutrius 
historia congruere cum Alcyone veterum, 
multo minus autem posterioris. 


Jonston, in his eighth chapter,* 
treats De Alcyone. He says that 
the Halcyon and Alcedo, so called 
from breeding in the sea,t is the 
Bird of Neptune (Avis Possideonis) 
of some, the Ceyx of others, and the 
Phasidunis (acids) of modern 
Greeks; and that the male is called 
Ceyx, Cerulus, and Ceiris.~ He 
then, with some zaiveté, quotes 
Aristotle’s assertion of its being 
‘omnium rarissimum vidisse Al- 
cyonem,’ and how it is generally 
seen about the setting of the Pleiades 
(Vergiliarum), appearing in winter, 
and when a ship comes in only flying 


* De Avibus. 
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round it, then disappearing, and 
never otherwise seen. He then 
observes that some make Aristotle 
state that there are two kinds of 
this bird, the mute and the vocal, 
but, he adds, falsely ; for swallows 
(xeAidoves) are the birds meant by 
the Greek Zoologist. With regard 
to the position of the nest, he 
uotes Ambrosius for its locality on 
the sands, and Statius and Silius 
Italicus as asserting that it floats on 
the waves. Plutarch declares that 
the Halcedo, with its bill only, 
builds this nest like a ship, so that 
it cannot be overset or sunk by the 
motion of the sea. Jonston then 
adds the stories of the Halcyon 
days, first stating that the act of re- 
production is fatal to the old birds, 
and observing that authors differ as 
to the time of the tranquillity, 
Columella fixing it on the eighth of 
the calends of March, when the 
tranquillity of the Atlantic is noto- 
rious. He then alludes to the vari- 
ance in the number of days which, 
he says, are five according to Simo- 
nides and Aristotle, seven according 
to Samius Demagoras, nine accord- 
ing to Philochorus, and fourteen 
according to others. Not to wear 
the reader, Jonston concludes with 
giving this wonderful bird a good 
character out of Plutarch, who, after 
stating its attachment to the sea 
which it never quits, says that it 
carries and nourishes the old Hal- 
eyons which are slow to follow, 
never deserting them. Jonston’s 
ninth chapter treats De Ispida, et 
Rousserolle Gallorum. The Ispida 
is clearly our Common Kingfisher, 
and Jonston mentions an Indian 
species. Of the nest he makes a 
hash of those of the Kingfisher and 
the Rousserolle, which last he de- 
scribes entirely from Belon, even to 
the syllables by which the French 
Naturalist endeavours to describe 
some notes of its song, and which, 
he adds, in conclusion, Aristophanes 
is said to have expressed. 
Charleton, physician to the Merry 
Monarch, places Alcion as the pe- 
nultimate species of his ‘ Aquatic 


* Onomasticon Zoicon. 
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piscivorous fissipede birds.’"* ‘AL- 
cIoNn, Alcedo (mapa rd év GAs xvew) 
xnvg, the Halcyon:’ and he refers 
to Aristotle and the ‘omnium raris- 
simum,’ etc., and to Jonston for full 
description. The last of this aquatic 
division is ‘Isrprpa, Alcyon finvia- 
tilis, vulgo Piscator Regis, the Kings- 
jisher’; of which genus he hotes, 
1, an Ispida brought from India, 
hardly exceeding a wren in size, 
and, 2, ‘Rousserolle, seu Roucherolle, 
Gallorum, Bellonio Alcyon vocalis,’ 
and gives Belon’s syllabic expres- 
sion of its song. 

John Rayt heads the list of his 
‘Aves terrestres aquas frequent- 
antes, rostris longis, piscivore,’ with 
‘Isprpa, an Veterum Aleyon. The 
Kingfisher.’ 

Willughbyt (edited by John Ray) 
in the seventh chapter ‘Of Land- 
Birds that feed upon Fish,’ begins 
with ‘The Kingfisher, Ispida an 
Veterum Alcyon?’ In his sixth 
chapter, under the head of The 
greater Reed-Sparrow, he says ‘the 
Alcedo vocalis of Bellonius seems to 
be the same either with this or the 
lesser species,’ and he then treats of 
‘The lesser Reed-Sparrow,’ which 
anpears to be the Sedge-warbler to 
which we have already alluded. 

Pennant, writing of the Common 
Kingfisher, says—‘This species is 
the dAxvevapevos (sic) or mute 
Halcyon of Aristotle, which he de- 
scribes with more precision than is 
usual with that great philosopher. 
After his description of the bird, 
follows that of its nest, than which 
the most inventive of the antients 
have delivered nothing that appears 
at first sight more fabulous and ex- 
travagant ;’ and he then describes 
this marvellous nest from the Great 
Grecian,§ after which he adds the 
following apology : 


Yet much of this seems to be founded 
on truth. The form of the nest agrees 
most exactly with the curious account 
of it that Count Zinanni has favoured 
us with, * * The materials which 
Aristotle says it was composed of are 
not entirely of his own invention. 
Whoever has seen the nest of the king- 


Small 4to, London, 1668 ; Folio, Oxford, 1677. 
+ Synopsis Avium (Opus posthumum). 
London, Folio, 1678. 


London, 8vo, 1713. 


§ We shall transcribe this when we come to the consideration of the actual 
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fisher, will observe it strewed with the 
bones and scales of fish ; the fragments 
of the food of the owner and its young ; 
and those who deny that it is a bird 
which frequents the sea, must not con- 
fine their ideas to our northern shores, 
but reflect, that birds inhabiting a shel- 
tered place in the more rigorous lati- 
tudes, may endure exposed ones in a 
milder clime. Aristotle made his ob- 
servations in the east, and allows that 
the halcyon sometimes ascended rivers ; 
possibly to breed, for we learn from 
Zinanni, that, in his soft climate, Italy, 
it breeds in May, in banks of streams 
that are near the sea; and having 
brought up the first hatch, returns to 
the same place to lay a second time. 


One would have thought that the 
acuteness of Pennant, who undoubt- 
ingly makes the Common Kingfisher 
the Mute Halcyon of Arnistotle, 
would have noticed the fabulous 
portion of that philosopher's de- 
scription of the bird, as he has that 
of the nest. 

Klein is of opinion that, notwith- 
standing the detailed annem of 
Aristotle, no one knows which of 
our birds is the Halcyon of the An- 
cients. So thought M. de Bomare; 
so thought M. Camus; and we 
think that few will be found to differ 
from Buffon in his protest against 
the identity of Belon’s Rouaserolle 
with the vocal Halcyon of Aristotle. 

Though it may be surmised that 
our Kingfisher formed the basis of 
the romance of the Mute Halcyon ; 
we venture humbly to submit that 
we have gone near to make out the 
proposition with which we started— 
that, judging from their descrip- 
tions, the Ancients themselves did 
not know what their Haleyons were: 
to which we beg now to add, that 
the moderns seem to be as wise ag 
the Ancients on this point. 

And now, most patient reader, 
thou who hast waded with us through 
this dark enquiry, let us enter the 
shining fairy region that breaks 
=e our view,—that land of dreams 
which the susceptible, imaginative 
Greek,—he who personified every- 
thing, animate and inanimate, but 
more especially those feathered 
sylphs which were the favourite 
vehicles for his metamorphoses—so 
spiritually peopled. There you will 
see how the towering Titan Atlas, 
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Mauritania’s King, cast the eyes of 
affection on Pleione—some called 
her thra—one of those sea nymphs 
who rewarded the loves of Oceanus 
and Tethys—Tethys, the most 
powerful of marine deities sprung 
from Oceanus and Terra. Atlas 
and Pleione soon saw around them 
twelve daughters and one son, Hyas. 
Seven of these daughters, Alcyone, 
Merope, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, 
Sterope, and Celeno, were fair to 
look upon ; and all, except Merope, 
who married Sisyphus, King of 
Corinth, had for their suitors im- 
mortal gods. When Mors claimed 
the fair mortals they were raised to 
the starry heavens near that part of 
the Zodiac where the Bull predomi- 
nates, there to shine—all but one. 
Merope had married a mortal, of 
the earth earthy, and, like the lov- 
ing Sylphide, paid the penalty ; for 
Merope’s star was dimmed. 

The Sylphide—ah, Taglioni! we 
ne’er shall look upon her like again. 
Marie is charming, but the Taglioni 
was divine. 

Well. These seven constellated 
sisters were named Vergilize because 
they rose in the spring, when the 
sailor hailed their brightness: ‘tum 
via tuta maris.”* When they set, 
the eye of the husbandman followed 
them, for then he knew that it was 
time to sow his corn. 

But what became of the other five 
sisters and their brother ? 

Hyas was a devoted hunter, none 
drew the bow more vigorously, none 
sent the shaft more surely; but his 

assion for the chace was fatal to 
im. An enraged lioness from 
which he endeavoured to wrest her 
whelps, slew him. His five sisters 
were inconsolable, pined away, and 
died. The father of gods and men 
in compassion made them also a 
shining group near the Bull. The 
names of these affectionate beings 
who died dissolved in tears were 
Phaola, Ambrosia, Eudora, Coronis, 
and Polyxo; and the ancient Greek, 
observing that rain accompanied 
their rising and setting, called them 
Hyades. 
ut though the Pleiades were so 
closely associated with the Halcyon 
days, the eldest of the sisters must 
not be confounded, as she not un- 


* Some derive the name Pleiades from w)éety, to sail. 
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frequently is, with Alcyone or Hal- 
eyone, the —— of olus and 
wife of Ceyx, King of Trachinia. 
Few conjugal hearths in palace or 
cottage were so happy as theirs: 
but alas! love too often goes hand in 
hand with sorrow. Kings are less 
their own masters than many of 
their subjects. It became necessary 
for him of Trachinia to consult the 
oracle of Claros. The parting was 
painful, but poor Halcyone was not 
aware that when she pronounced 
that bitter word ‘ farewell’ she said 
it for the last time. For, confident 
in her parentage, she felt assured 
that while her beloved husband 
passed o’er the deep, the stormy 
winds would cease or be confined in 
the cave of her father. She retired 
to her couch to sleep—and to dream. 
She saw, in her dream, the gallant 
ship breasting the gentle waves with 
a favouring gale; but, suddenly, the 
sky became overcast, the winds rose 
piping at first but soon howling till 
sea and sky seemed mingled. Down 
went the doomed ship never to rise 

ain, and by the glare of an almost 
blinding flash of lightning she saw 
the body of her dear, dear Ceyx 
borne on the crest of a huge wave 
which rolling to the shore left it 
lifeless on the sand. From this 
horrible dream she woke to find it 
true. Who shall deseribe her agony 
as she threw herself on the tenant- 
less clay. It was too intense to last, 
and pitying deities transformed 
them both into Haleyons who while 
they build and sit on their nests on 
= surface of the sea keep its waters 
calm. 
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The ancient were not slow 
to avail themselves of the rich mine 
which the philosophers and fabulists 
had laid open for them; and pages 
might be filled with quotations from 
the Sicilian sweet singers down- 
wards. Of Theocritus we have al- 
ready spoken ; and Moschus in the 
most musical most melancholy epi- 
taph on his beloved Bion which has 
for «its refrain the appeal to the 
Sicilian Muses to begin the lament* 
refers to Ceyx, Alcyone, and Cery- 
lus. Nor did the Greek dramatists 
forget the tale; take, for example, 
the apostrophe of the chorus in the 
fourth act of the Iphigenia of 
Euripides.t 

The Romans followed the Greeks. 
Plautus makes Argorastocles com- 
mand his slave Milphio to render 
his. mistress as placable as the sea 
when the Alcedo or Haleyon there 
hatehes its young.t Virgil, in his 
first Georgic, makes the Haleyon 
one of his natural barometers for 
indicating the weather ; and, in his 
third, makes the shores resound 
with its song. The less fortunate 
Naso—so far as the smiles of the 
Cesar were concerned — devoted 
nearly the whole of the eleventh 
book of his Metamorphoses, to the 
sad story which he winds up by re- 
lating how, at last, Aleyone’s sire 
was kind.§ Propertius, in the 
eighth eclogue of his first book, 
tunefully expresses his wish that 
the time of winter should be doubled 
and that the inert sailor should 
wait for the tardy Pleiades. Silius 
Italicus gracefully celebrates Hal- 
eyone’s song and io floating nest. || 


Goxete Tevehuxai to wevOeoc, dpyere Moicar. 


? , ye oe Natt ° “oe 
Adxvoévog 8” ob réccov ix’ ddysowiaye Knit, 
obdé rosoy yavKoic évi Kipace Knpvdoc déev. 


} ‘H ev Tavpore. 


(Act iv.) orpopn a. 


t Penulus. Act i. se. 2. 


§ —— Superis miserantibus, ambo 
Alite mutantur, fatis obnoxius iisdem. 
Tune quoque mansit amor, nec conjugiale solutum 
Feedus in alitibus, coéunt, fiuntque parentes : 
Perque dies placidos, hiberno tempore, septem 
Incubat Haleyone pendentibus mquore nidis. 
Tum via tuta maris: ventos custodet, et arcet 


Kolus egressu. 


Those who like translations can take down their Dryden; but even his flow of 


verse fails to convey the beauty of the original. 


hard up for a rhyme, when he wrote 


Glorious John must have been 


Alcyone compress’d 


Seven days sits brooding on her watery nest. 
To say nothing of ‘ watery nest’ doing-duty for ‘ pendentibus equore nidis.’ 
|| Cum sonat Haleyone cantu, nidesque natantes 
Immota gestat, sopitis fluctibus, unda. 
Punicorum, Lib. xiv. 1. 275. 
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In the a ies, 
Octavia, in her: opening soliloquy, 
wherein, Glagueted) with life, “alee 
bewails her miseries, excites herself 
to surpass the Halcyons in lamens 
tations.* The old poetasters, too, 
seem to have been as busy about 
Aleyone as some of ours have been 
about poor Alfred. There are not 
wanting those who think ‘ Aleyonen’ 
a better reading than ‘Alcithéen’ 
for the commencement of the twelfth 
line of Juvenal’s seventh satire. 
Whether Alcithée or Alcyone was 
the devoted object of the attentions 
of Paccius, he is obliged to Juvenal, 
for damning him to fame; for none 
of us would ever have heard of him 
but for the Roman satirist. Cicero 
is said to have written a poem on the 
subject ; and Gordian also. 

oming nearer to our own time, 
we find the tempting tale made the 
most of by poets and lovers of the 
marvellous, not without additions. 
In ‘’Exarovras, seu Centuria Ima- 
ginum Hieroglyphicarum,’ a ve 
curious old book (small 4”. Fribourg, 
elo Ioc. xxvii) we find ‘ Alcedo, 
Adxioy’ represented, in a grim 
woodcut, on its nest among rushes, 
as the type of unshaken hope and 
figurative of the man who firmly 
relies on divine providence. Again 
in ‘Emblematum Ethico- Politi- 
corum Centuria’ (small 4°. 1664) 
we find the Halcyons in a copper 
plate, one on the nest the other 
standing near upon what looks very 
like a floating island in a calm sea, 
with the superscription ‘ Deus nobis 
hee otia feeit” and the following 
quatrain below :— 

Repos par le Ciel. 
Loiions nostre bon Dieu, et nostre sage 
Prince, 


De ce calme tant doux d'une agreable 
paix : 
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Et: prions ardamment’ que durant & 
jamais, 

Sur nous ne puisse rien de |’ennemi la 
prinse. } 


Our own poets, the dramatists 
especially, did not neglect so ro- 
mantic: a tradition. ‘Thus in thé 
first part of King Henry the Sixth 
poor Joan, to reassure Reignier, 
the Dauphin, and the rest, says in 
her pride, 

This night the siege assuredly I'll raise’: 

Expect Saint Martin's Summer, Hal- 
cyon days. 

William Browne thus addresses the 

breeze : 

Blow,. but gently blow fayre winde, 

From the forsaken shore, 
And be as to the Halcyon kinde, 
Till we have ferry’d o’re. 
So maist thou still have leave to blow, 
And fanne the way where she shall goe.t 


Milton has beautifully touched the 
legend in his celebrated Hymn. 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of light 
His reign of peace upon the earth 
began : 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whisp’ring new joys to the mild 
ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on 
the charmed wave. 


Nor were these the only traditions. 
The Medizvals and their successors 
held that if a stuffed Kingfisher was 
suspended by a thread to a beam, it 
would, though sheltered from the 
wind, indicate every change by 
turning its beak to the prevailing 
quarter.[ Nay more, it was be- 
lieved and stoutly asserted that 
the preserved bird would annually 
moult and renew its plumage. The 
use of it as an anemometer is referred 


* Age, tot tantis onerata malis, 
Repete adsuetos jam tibi questus, 
Atque Zquoreas vince Halcyonas, 
Vince et volucres Pandionias. 


Octavia, Act i. 


Whatever claim Seneca may have to the other tragedies which pass under his 
name, the general opinion is that the author of Octavia is uncertain. 


+ Britannia’s Pastorals. 
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And Storer in his Wolsey, writes :— 
Or.as a Halcyon, with her turning brest, 
Demonstrates wind from wind, and east from west. 
+ The author of Physic Curiose vouches forthis—‘ Father Athanasius Kircher 
had one of these birds sent him in a present by a friend, and being disembowelled 
and dried, it was suspended from the ceiling of his celebrated museum, from 
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to by honest indignant Kent when 
he says of the insolent steward 


—such smiling rogues as these 
* * « 


Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon 
beaks 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their 
masters.* 

Marlowe shews us the truculent 

Jew in his counting house with 

heaps of gold before him. Presently 

Barabas says 

But now how stands the wind? 

Into what corner peers my halcyon’s 
bill? 

Ha! to the east? yes: see how stand 
the vanes? 

East and by south: why then I hope 
my ships 

I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles 

Are gotten up by Nilus winding banks, + 


This fancy is hardly yet extinct. 
Charlotte Smith saw the bird so 
suspended, and for such a purpose, 
from the beam of a cottage ceiling, 
and not long since, it was seen in 
a similar position at Botiey near 
Southampton, where some of the 
common people of the neighbour- 
hood believed that a dead King- 
fisher suspended by the bill would 
turn its breast according to the ebb 
and flow of the tide. Besides this 
it—some say its nest—was formerly 
regarded as a protection against 
thunder, as imparting grace and 
beauty to the person who carried 
it; and as a preservative of furs.and 
woollen cloths from moth if kept in 
the drawer or wardrobe with them. 
We have seen it so used and were 
assured by the possessor of its 
efficacy: indeed the camphor and 
other ingredients used for the pre- 
servation of the skin may have kept 
away the insects. 

Wherever the true Kingfishers 
are familiarly known, the form, 
whatever be the species, appears to 
be surrounded by a superstitious 
halo. The Tartars a off the 
feathers of the Common Kingfisher, 
cast them into the water, and pre- 
serve with care those which float. 
They believe that if, with one of 
these feathers, they touch a woman, 
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or even her dress, she will fall in 
love with them, The Ostiacks put 
the skin, the bill, and the claws of 
the bird into a purse, and, with this 
amulet, fear nothing. One of these 
men told Gmelin, with tears, that 
the loss of such a treasure had 
caused him to lose also his wife 
and his goods. In the South Sea 
Islands, Kingfishers were venerated 
in the time of Cook. Foster relates 
how they shot some of these birds 
at Ulietea. Just as he had fired 
last, Oreo and his family, who were 
walking on the beach, met the firing 
arty. The chief did not observe 
the Lira which Foster held in his 
hand, but Oreo’s daughter wept for 
the death of her eatua or genius, 
and fled from Foster when he 
offered to touch her. Her mother 
and most of the accompanying 
women seemed also concerned at 
this act; and the chief, mounting 
on his canoe, entreated the voyagers 
in a very serious tone to spare the 
kingfishers and the herons of his 
island, at the same time granting 
them permission to kill all the other 
birds. Foster says that they could 
not discover the cause of this vene- 
ration: but the bird which he shot 
was, most probably, Alcedo sacra, 
Gm. the Sacred King’s-fisher of 
Latham. Tbodiramphus sacer of 
more modern ornithologists. These 
birds were held sacred by the 
Islanders who named them O-tataré. 
It was forbidden to kill them under 
severe penalties, and their skins 
were offered to the great god Oro. 

Leaving the regions of fiction and 
the fire-fly flashes of romance let 
us now examine the natural history 
of the Kingfisher by the sober 
steady light of truth. 

The common Kingfisher is the 
Martin- Pécheur, Pécheur, Pescheur, 
Tartarin, Astre, Mounier, Mamier, 
and Drappier of the modern and 
ancient French; Piumbino, Ucello 
del Paradiso, Pescatore, Pescatore 
del Re, Martino Pescatore, Ucello 
di Sancta Maria, and Uccello della 
Madonna of the modern Italians ; 
Jis-fugl of Brunnich; Isfogel, 


1640 to 1655, when I left Rome; and though all the doors and windows were 
shut, it constantly turned its bill towards the wind, and this I myself observed with 
admiration and pleasure almost every day for the space of three years!’ Travellers 


do see strange things. 
Lear. 


t The Jew of Malta. 
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Eisvogel, of the Germans generally ; 
Meerschwalbe of the Austrians ; 
Glas y dorlan of the ancient Bri- 
tish; Kingfisher and Common King- 
jisher of the moderns; <Alcedo 
ispida of Linneus. 

This beautiful bird is too well 
known to justify the occupation of 
space with a description of its 
plumage, and we shall only call 
attention to its reddish yellow 
syndactyle feet with three toes 
before, the inner toe adhering to 
the middle toe as far as the first 
joint, and one behind. Its form 
though not so beautiful as its 
plumage is admirably adapted to 
the work to be done. 

Come behind this thick hazel 
bush which grows close to the 
stream opposite to that projecting 
bough which overhangs the water 
on the other side. That is a King- 
fisher’s station. Lie close and quiet. 
There he comes. See how he sits 
motionless like a sapphirine gem 
shining in the sun, apparently 
watching those minute, glistenin 
water beetles* which wheel roun 
and round incessantly on the sur- 
face ; but he is not after them now. 
Dash he goes down like a flash 
of many-coloured light among the 
beetles which whirl madly round 
and round in wider circles. See, 
he emerges with a small fish in his 
bill—a little trout,—which he beats 
to death against a stone and swal- 
lows. Now he is on his station 
motionless again. Down, anon, he 
dives and rises with another small 
trout—the poacher! Well may 
Gervase Markham, after denouncing 
the otter, the ‘ Herne,’ the water- 
rat, the Sea-pye, and Sea-mew, as 
devourers of fish say : 

Next these the Kingfisher is a great 
destroyer of fish, and the way to take 
him is to marke his haunt where he 
commonly sitteth, which is ever in 
some bush next the River: then set a 
little of limed strawes about his seat 
and they will quickly take him, for he 


seldom changeth, but ever sitteth upon 
one bough. + 


The Kingfisher rarely or never 
misses its prey; and, therefore, M. 
Martin Pécheur in Grandville’s 
admirable engraving must have 


* Gyrinus natator. 
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been fishing in singularly barren 
waters to have been unable to 
bring home more than a single fish 
for the dinner of his clamorous 
wife and six little ones. 

The manners of the bird in cap- 
tivity have been well described by 
onet whose now well-known inge- 
nuity contrived a spacious cage, t 
back part of which was made to imi- 
tate as nearly as possible the bank 
of ariver; and through this cage a 
small stream of water was con- 
ducted. When the young king- 
fishers were first taken from the 
nest, minnows and bullheads were 
their principal food: soon, how- 
ever, they fed on almost every 
species of fresh water fish, but 
shewed a marked preference for 
trout. As soon as a quantity of 
small fish were put into the stream, 
the birds commenced killing them 
regardless of the spectators ; and so 
surely did they strike, that they 
were never seen to miss their prey. 
When the fish was caught, they 
killed it by knocking its head 
against anything that was near. 
The quantity of fish consumed by 
each bird is described as incredible 
—not less than six ounces a day 
each. They were quite tame, and 
frequently sat on the head or 
shoulder of the person who kept 
their cage in order; and they were 
very cleanly, diving into the water 
forty times successively for the pur- 
pose of washing—generally in the 
evening. They fought each other © 
with their wings, like the swans, 
but, it seems, they did not, on such 
occasions, use their bills with which 
they so unerringly seize their prey. 

If, kind reader, you would keep 
these birds in an aviary, which you 
may easily do, if you follow the 
directions given by the constructor 
of the capacious cage above noticed, 

ou must remember also what 

arrell says, who directs the sepa- 
ration of the birds, towards autumn, 
or the strongest will kill the 
weakest. This he states on the 
authority of Mr. William Rayner 
of Uxbridge, who noticed the fact, 
for two successive seasons. 

In its wild state, the kingfisher, 
sudden and rapid as are its motions, 
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is said to be, sometimes, surprised 
in its dives by the pike; and we 
have seen a gigantic ‘ fly,’ as it was 
called, made of peacocks’ and other 

audy feathers in imitation of the 
bird as a bait-for the ravenous luce: 
and, though, not having strong 
faith therein, we never tried it, we 
have been assured that it has suc- 
eeeded. The bird has been seen 
to hover suspended over the water, 
before it made its dash; but it 
mye darts down from a station. 
‘When so suspended in the air, on a 
bright day, Pennant describes the 
plumage as exhibiting a beautiful 
variety of the most dazzling colours, 
and refers to the expression of 
Ibycus (who, as quoted by Athe- 
neus, writes of the Halcyons with 
expanded wings),* to show that 
this striking attitude did not escape 
the notice of the ancients. Here, 
Pennant seems to entertain no 
doubt of the identity of the King- 
fisher with one of the Halcyons of 
the ancients at least. 

A few lines on the subject of the 
nest of which such marvels have 
been written, and we have done. 
Read Count Zinanni’s description : 

Nidifica egli nelle ripe degli acqui- 
dotti, o de piccoli ‘torrenti vicino al 
mare, formando perd il nido nei siti piu 
alti di detti ripe, acciocch? l'escrescenza 
delle acque non possa insinuarsi nel de 
Ini foro ; e fa egli detto nido incavando 
internamente il terreno in tondo per la 
lunghezza di tre piedi, e riducendo il 
fine di detto foro a foggia di batello, 
tutto coperto di scaglie di pesci, che 
restano vagamente intrecciate; ma 
forse non sono cos} disposte ad arte, 
bens} per accidenti. 


Though no mention is made of 
the cast up fishbones, this, so far 
as it goes, 1s an accurate account of 
the nidification and will remind the 
reader of Belon’s description. But, 
whatever care the bird may take, 
sudden floods frequently place the 
whole of its establishment under 
water to the destruction of all 
therein. This was well known of 
eld. Whether Esop, Bidpai or 
Lockman wrote the well known 
‘ Fables’ or whether, they were, like 
Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, ‘three 
gentlemen at once, the writer well 
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knew the Kingfisher’s nesting habits 
and to what they rendered her 
liable: 

The kingfisher isa solitary bird, that 
waits commonly by the water-side and 
nestles in hollow banks, to be out of 
reach ‘of the fowlers. One of these 
birds happened to ‘be foraging «abroad 
for her young ones, and, in*this interim 
comes a raging torrent, that washes 
away nest, birds and all. Upon her 
return, finding how ’twas with her, she 
brake out into this exclamation: Un- 
happy creature that I am! to fly from 
the bare apprehension of one enemy, 
into the mouth of another. 


‘Pennant says that the bird makes 
its nest in holes in the sides of the 
cliffs whith it scoops tothe depth of 
three feet, and in holes in the banks 
of rivers chiefly those which, before, 
belonged to the water rat. Lewin 
states that the nest is a hole in the 
earth. Montagu states as the result 
of his researches, that the hole chosen 
to breed in is always ascending and 
apg two or three feet in the 

ank; at the end is scooped a 
hollow, at the bottom of whichvis a 
quantity of small fish-bones, nearly 
half an inch thick, mixed in with 
the earth. This, he says, is the 
casting of the parent birds, for he 
had found it before they had eggs, 
and he believes that both male and 
female go to that spot for no other 

urpose than to eject this matter, 
or some time before the female 
begins to lay, and that they dry it 
by the heat of their bodies, as they 
are frequently known to continue 
in the hole for hours long before 
they have eggs; and, on this dis- 
gorged matter, he adds, the female 
lays her eggs. 

Upon this, Rennie observes that, 
from the high authority of Mon- 
tagu, this description has been 
copied by every recent writer with 
the exception of Teminouck, who 
says nothing on the subject, and 
Wilson who, in his American Orni- 
thology says that the nest of the 
Belted Kingfisher is neither con- 
structed of glue nor fish-bones. 
Rennie was acquainted with one of 
these nests in a hole in the bank of 
a stream at Lee in Kent for several 
suceessive summers; but so far 
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from the ejected fish bones being 
dried on purpose to form the nest, 
they were scattered about the floor 
of the hole in all directions, from its 
entrance to its termination without 
the least order or working up with 
the earth, and were all moist and 
fetid. He adds, that it is highly 
probable that the eggs may, by acci- 
dent, be laid upon portions of these 
fish bones, as the floor is so thickly 
strewed with them that no vacant 
spot may be found, but that they are 
not by design built up into a nest. 

Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings 
states that a workman employed in 
the gardens of Hampton Court dis- 
covered a Kingfisher’s nest in the 
bank of a small dry gravel-pit, (into 
which sweepings were thrown,) in 
the wilderness of that place and 
within a short distance of the public 
footpath leading through it. ‘here 
were, Mr. Jesse states, six eggs in 
the nest ‘which was composed, as 
usual, of small fish bones’ and was 
— about two feet in the bank. 
farrell quotes this without com- 
ment; but Mr. Jesse does not state 
that he saw the nest ; and his account 
was probably taken from the random 
relation of the workman who, seeing 
fish bones about, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the nest was ‘composed’ 
ofthem. Yarrell, after noticing the 
habit of casting up the bones, &c., 
of their prey by the old birds, which 
is frequently exercised in the hole 
chosen as an abode, the whole 
ground surface of it being ‘ some- 
times’ covered with the bones of 
small fishes, observes that upon 
these bones the female deposits her 
eggs. The eggs, doubtless often are 
deposited upon the bones; but our 
experience accords with Rennie’s, 
and we regard a deposit upon the 
bones as more the effect of accident 
than design. 

The number of the eggs, which 
are laid in the spring, ranges from 
five toseven. They are of a shining 
white when emptied of their con- 
tents, but of a delicate pink when 
full. The young remain in the hole 
till they are well able to fly, and 
then perch on a_ neighbouring 
branch twittering and expecting the 
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supplies which the parent, darting 
like an iridescent gleam near the 
hidden observer, brings. The adult 
bird is said to utter a shrill pipin 
note but we never heard it, a 
often quits the inland waters on the 
approach of the winter frosts for the 
sea. 

The geographical distribution of 
the Kingfisher is extensive. In 
England and Wales it is generally 
ao over those localities where 
there are fresh waters. In Scotland 
it is less numerous. In Ireland it 
appears to be abundant. Russia 
and Siberia possess it and Denmark ; 
but there it seems to be rare, nor do 
we find any record of it in Sweden, 
Norway or the more northern por- 
tions of Scandinavia. It is frequent 
in Germany, Holland, . France, 
Spain, Provence, Italy and the 
Morea. In Smyrna it is common. 
Specimens have been received from 
Trebizond, and it inhabits the re- 
gions between the Caspian and 
Black seas. In Africa it occurs as 
far south as Senegal. 

If our Kingfisher be one of the 
Halcyons of the ancients, never, 
since the fall of Phaeton, was there 
a more precipitous descent. Think 
of the change from a nest floating 
in the pure air of a sea which the 
presence of the bird rendered calm 
to a hole in a bank fetid with its own 
fish-castings ; Cinderella’s was not 
more humiliating when the clock 
struck twelve. 

Varieties of the form are found in 
all the five quarters of the world, 
Australia being the fifth, where 
there is a Gigantic, Great Brown 
Kingfisher* which can hardly lay 
claim to identity with the mute 
Halcyon of the ancients, inasmuch 
as it rejoices in the vernacular name 
of ‘The Laughing Jackass.’ This 
remarkable bird may be seen any 
day in the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London. 

We have only to add that all the 
old Greek names, except Cerylus, 
and many strange ones to boot, have 
been pressed into the service of the 

enus-makers in their zeal to sub- 
ivide and distinguish the numerous 
family of the Haleyouide. 


* Dacelo gigantea, Sw. Aleedo gigantea, Lath, Alcedo fusca, Gm. 
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MEMOIRS OF ST. SIMON.* 


N the whole circle of French lite- 
rature, varied as that circle is, 
there is nothing more instructive 
and amusing than the series of 
memoirs which have appeared from 
very early times down to the present 
day. No portion of French litera- 
ture so truly and faithfully paints 
the French people as they really 
are—in private and in public, in 
the camp and in the cabinet, in 
society and at home, whether 
labouring at statesmanship, at 
olitics, at law, at theology, or at 
iterature, or engaged in the more 
pleasing duties of thedomestic foyer, 
as their collections of memoirs. 
The older French memoirs are not 
merely very delightful reading but 
are in general very reliable. The 
greater part of the writers were 
men occupied in high and trust- 
worthy employments, were actors 
in the world’s history and were 
trusted by kings and princes. Some 
of them influenced the fortunes of 
their country—all of them played 
aes arts. Comines and 
roissart, Sully and Brantdme, 
Mornay and Montluc, De Retz, De 
Joinville, De Thou and Marshal 
Villars, are all prominent figures on 
the canvas of history ; and if they do 
not always write in good faith and in 
perfect sincerity, they at least afford 
us materials for forming a judgment. 
It should also be remembered that 


the earlier French memoirs are the 
genuine productions of the authors 
whose names they bear. They 
were not fabricated by some adven- 
turer or written to the order of 
some scheming publisher, like some 
memoirs published at the close of 
the last and during the present 
century. The historical memoirs 
which Froissart has left, compre- 
hend every considerable affair which 
happened in the principal countries 
of the world. Upwards of forty 
years of his life were occupied in 
preparing and finishing these 
volumes, and his Chronicles are still, 
and must ever be, considered as one 
of the most precious monuments of 
history. 

Monstrelet, who continued Frois- 
sart, was Prévot of Cambrai, and 
was as patient an inquirer as his 
predecessor. In his Chronicles he 
traces events to their source, and 
cites edicts, treatises, negotiations, 
in proof of his facts. On military 
affairs he discoursed with generals 
who had been in command; on civil 
affairs with those who had originated 
or executed a policy. Though 
described by Rabelais as ‘ plus 
baveaux qu’un pot & moutarde,’ his 
volumes must ever be consulted by 
the historical inquirer. 

Comines, who comes next to 
Monstrelet, is called by Hallam the 
French Tacitus. The life of this 
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writer had not been spent in por- 
ing over books, of the contents of 
which, however, he was not igno- 
rant, for he was well acquainted 
with the languages and literature of 
Italy, Germany, and Spain. With 
more than one monarch he was on 
terms of friendship. He figured 
among the saiaeninas whosignedat 
Senlis.a treaty of peace with Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans, and he 
was subsequently charged with 
many important missions, of which 
he gives us copious details; but 
however successful may have been 
his political and administrative 
career, he would be entirely for- 
otten had he not immortalized 
Fimself as a memoir writer and 
historian. He speaks generally as 
a practical working politician; as a 
man who participated in the events 
he records, or, to use the words of 
Montaigne, as ‘l’homme de bon 
lieu élevé aux grandes affaires.’ 
Montlue, the marshal, and Cas- 
telnau, the ambassador, who had 
five times represented his country 
at the English Court, have also 
given us their memoirs. Castelnau 
was employed in almost all. the 
affairs of which he treats, and he 
excels in describing the spirit of his 
times. 

As to Brantéme, he was Gentil- 
homme de la Chambre to two kings 
—Charies IX. and Henry II.— 
and Chamberlain to M. d’Alencon. 
Though his name is attached to no 
historical event, yet he was earl 
initiated into the political and gal- 
lant intrigues of bis time, and he 
became in his retirement the por- 
trait painter and the historian of 
his principal contemporaries. He 
had lived in the reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry III., and Henry IV., 
and had seen the commencement of 
the reign of Louis XIII. 

Still more remarkable than any 
of the works we have mentioned are 
the Memoirs of Sully. No work 
in their language is more read by 
native Frenchmen or strangers, or 
more merits from politicians and 
statesmen a general attention. Sully 
was a man of large capacity, great 
skill, and exquisite judgment. He 
excelled in war, in negotiation, and 
—still more rare—in finance; and 
his memoirs are really the histo 
of his time. Notwithstanding their 
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diffuseness and unpleasing style, 
they hold the highest place in the 
historical literature of France. 

Jeannin, like Sully, filled high 
offices. He was ambassador in 
Holland, Spain, and England; and 
no memoirs can be more profitably 
consulted as to the policy of the 
principal European States. Bas- 
sompiére, too, who attained the rank 
of Marshal, passed all his life in 
courts, in camps, or in embassies. 
De Retz, the contemporary of Bas- 
sompiére (and with whom he had a 
duel, wounding the Marshal with a 
sword-cut in the arm and a pistol- 
shot in the thigh), was also a gal- 
lant—a viveur—a duellist—a man 
engaged in all the civil, social, and 
agg me broils of his time, before 

e became author, preacher, car- 
dinal, and pope-maker. The ani- 
mated and vigorous style of De 
Retz—his acuteness, clearness, and 
brilliancy—place him at the head of 
French memoir writers. La Roche- 
foucauld, Madame de Motteville, 
Bussy, Rabotin, Madame de La- 
fayette, and Dangeau, have each 
their special merits, and are indis- 
pensable to all who would under- 
stand the troubles of the Fronde, or 
the earlier history of Louis XIV. 
In fact, we may say that it is im- 
possible to have a correct idea of 
the history of the three centuries 
which elapsed from the reign of 
Philip VI. to the end of the reign of 
Louis XIII., without studying the 
memoirs we hare mentioned, as well 
as those of De Thou, 1’Estoile, 
Duplessis, De Mornay, &c. 

A more remarkable series of cele- 
brated memoirs than any we have 
spoken of, are those of St. Simon. 
They are probably the most interest- 
ing—certainly the most varied, the 
most amusing, the most full of details 
and particulars—in a word, the 
most anecdotical and epigrammatic 
in French literature. St. Simon 
claimed descent from the Counts 
of Vermandois, and was born in 
1675. The Grand Monarque him- 
self, and Maria Theresa of Austria, 
his consort, held him at the bap- 
tismal font. At sixteen he obtained 
permission to serve as a volunteer in 
the King’s regiment of musketeers. 
He subsequently, served under 
Luxemburgh at Namur, was present 
at Fleurus and Neerwinden, .and 
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when he liad accomplished his nine- 
teenth year had attained the rank 
of colonel, ‘Mestre de Camp de 
Cavalerie.’ His education had been 
better than that of youths of his 
class generally. Previously to en- 
tering the enntnsision he had 
studied the classics and philosophy, 
and had acquired, either from his 
pees or tutor, or more probably 

om his mother, a woman of sense, 
an observant spirit. He listened 
to his father’s, the old Duke’s, 
stories (the father had been a page 
in the household of Louis XIIL., 
and had nearly attained his ninetieth 

ear when his son entered the 

fousquetaires), with the greatest 
interest, and learned how, by clever- 
ness and tact, his parent had become 
Chief Equery, Duke, Peer of 
France, and Governor of Blaye ; 
how he had been called to the 
Council, and how, after the death 
of Louis XIII, he had rendered 
important services to the Queen and 
Mazarin. The old Duke was a re- 
markable man in every respect. A 
favourite without being a courtier, 
a man of the world and a man of 
quality, he was faithful, disinte- 
rested, grateful: qualities little 
known in the region of Courts. 
His attitude towards Richelieu, in 
the height of the Minister’s power, 
was dignified and sensible. e was 
neither arrogant nor servile, pre- 
serving his probity and indepen- 
dence. At the age of thirty-one he 
quitted the Court for his govern- 
ment of Blaye, and did not return 
till after the death of the great 
Cardinal. It is said by some that 
the old Duke was seventy-two when 
his son was born, but this is a mis- 
take, for he was four years younger, 
being just sixty-eight, an age, it 
must be admitted, sufficiently ma- 
ture. This son, the memoir writer, 
early evinced his passion for history. 
He devoured, whilst a child, every- 
thing relating to the career of re- 
markable individuals, and in his own 
mind determined, if not to be some- 
thing, at least to record something. 
This decision was formed in secret— 
for, as a courtier, as a ‘grand 
seigneur,’ as duke and peer, of all 
of which titles he was excessively 
proud, the young chronicler ap- 
peared to have misgivings that such 
an avocation as a memoir writer 
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or historiographer, did not consort 
with his dignity. Atnineteen years 
of age, however, such were his in- 
stincts and his tastes; and after the 
battle of Neerwinden, in which, as 
captain, he took part, the young 
Vidame de Chartres wrote a bul- 
letin of the action for his mother 
and some friends. This account is 
characterized by vigour, lucidity, and 
an impress of truth. During the 
following year, 1694, in the leisure 
of camp life in Germany, he com- 
menced his memoirs, at which he 
continued to labour for sixty years 
through good and evil report. He 
was excited, he tells us, by the 
leasure he found in reading the 
Lemoirs of Bassompiére. 

Bassompiére had, however, dealt 
rather harshly with the old duke, 
St. Simon's father, yet this did not 
prevent the son from finding the 
memoirs amusing, notwithstanding 
the egregious vanity of the author. 
At the siege of Namur, St. Simon 
evinced character and readiness. 
From violent rains the supplies had 
been cut off, and the Mousquetaires 
were each ordered to carry a sack of 
corn. Some of the privileged corps 
murmured at the work, when the 
young Vidame de Chartres (for such 
was the title of St. Simon), dismount- 
ing, filled and carried his sack. This 
sensible and soldierly conduct en- 
sured the approbation of the King, 
who continued to the Vidame all 
the honours which his father had 
enjoyed. 

The young soldier was a steady, 
well-conditioned fellow. He had 
ideas of principle and virtue, of 
honour and probity —nay, even a 
sense of religion. One of the 
honestest and most honourable men 
of the Court was the Duke de Beau- 
villiers, and St. Simon wished to 
ally himself with so distinguished a 
family, and to have one of the 
daughters in marriage. It was im- 
material to him whether it was the 
eldest or the youngest—whether the 
one with the largest or the smallest 
fortune, for what St. Simon wished 
was to ally himself honourably. 
The project of marriage failed, but 
St. Simon succeeded in forming a 
fast friendship with the Duke, and 
those excellent friends of his who 
constituted the better portion of the 
Court. A couple of years afterwards, 
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when he was twenty, he married 
the eldest daughter of Marshal de 
Lorges. The Marshal was a favou- 
rite pupil of Turenne, a man distin- 

uishe by truthfulness and worth. 
ihe daughter was a lady of agree- 
able and noble manners, her natural 
dignity being tempered with a 
sweetness that fascinated her hus- 
band. St. Simon enjoyed with this 
lady great happiness, and they were 
cited as models of conjugal fidelity. 
Madame St. Simon is described as 
a blonde, with a fine figure, a beau- 
tiful complexion; large, soft, and 
well-shaped eyes; a long nose, a 
pleasing mouth, and oval visage. 
At this period St. Simon was Duke 
and Peer of France, Governor of 
Blaye, Governor and Grand Bailli of 
Senlis, and commander of a regiment 
of cavalry. In many parts of his 
Memoirs he speaks of his wife, and 
always with respect and affection, 
as a person possessing the finest 
sense—as mild, gentle, and modest 
—as one unconscious of her own 
worth, amiability, and domestic 
virtue. 

St. Simon served with his regi- 
ment during several campaigns. At 
the Reace of Ryswick the regiment 
of cavalry of which he was colonel 
was dissolved, and he was without 
a command. At the period of the 
War of Succession, in 1702, when in 
his twenty-seventh year, finding 
men younger than himself promoted 
over his head, his first impulse was 
to retire from the service. He con- 
sulted many friends, and among 
others three marshals and three 
courtiers, and their united opinion 
being ‘ that a duke and peer of his 
birth, having wife and children, who 
did not enter the service like a run- 
away, and who saw officers different 
from what he was, and what he had 
been, with regiments and military 
employment, should no longer 
serve, he determined to resign, 
writing to the King a short and re- 
spectful letter, in which, without 
alleging any other reason than the 
state of his health, he expressed his 
regret at quitting the service. ‘Here 
is another who is about to leave us,’ 
said the King to Chamillart; and 
his Majesty did not for several years 
forgive or forget this circumstance. 
St. Simon was, in truth, in bad 
odour at Court, .and every avenue 
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to favour was closed against him. 
One or two years afterwards, on the 
occasion of a collection in church, 
which St. Simon would not allow 
the duchess, his wife, to make, and 
which he tried to prevent the other 
duchesses undertaking, as being pre- 
judicial to the rank of the dukes com- 
pared with that of princes, the King 
was angry, and expressed himself in 
bitter terms. ‘It is strange,’ said 
his Majesty, ‘ that since he has left 
the service, M. St. Simon only thinks 
of studying ranks, and laying down 
the law to all the world.’ St. Simon 
determined, on hearing these re- 
marks, to ask an audience of the 
King in his cabinet. He explained 
himself fully to his Majesty; and 
from the minute details he gives:us 
of the circumstances, it would appear 
he was fully compensated for the 
unpleasantness of asking the favour 
of an audience by having the oppor- 
tunity of more nearly observing the 
Sovereign, and also by the pleasure, 
to him great, of painting and re- 
cording all he had seenand observed. 

Shortly after the embassy to 
Rome fell vacant. St. Simon was 
about to have it against his will, but 
the appointment did not take place. 
Madame de Maintenon declared 
him ‘ proud, censorious, and full of 
his own views.’ These words dis- 
closed an antipathy which it was 
the nature of this woman to enter- 
tain against a man so independen* 
and indocile—who was forward to 
praise or to blame without taking 
his cue from the courtiers. On one 
occasion the Duke spoke to the King 
of the envious and ill-natured re- 
marks of his enemies. His Majesty 
replied— You talk, you criticise, 
you blame: that is the reason why 
people speak against you.’ On 
another occasion the monarch re- 
commended silence and greater 
reserve. But if the Duke practised 
a silence of the tongue in obedience 
to this advice—of which, by the way, 
there is no proof—it only rendered 
him more active with his pen. 
Free, disengaged, without occupa- 
tion, not a favourite with the Court, 
nor yet absolutely disgraced, mixing 
generally with the highest society, 
intimate with several Ministers of 
State, St. Simon was placed in a 
position to know everythimg that was 
going on. His more particular inti- 
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macy with the Dukes of Chevreuse 
and Beauvilliers greatly aided him. 
But he did not confine himself to one 
or even a dozen sources of informa- 
tion, having intelligence, as he tells 
us, of mostcabals through themedium 
of friends—of young women and of 
old. In one of his chapters he ex- 
eer states that he received daily 

irect and certain intelligence, ‘ de 
toutes choses par de canaux purs, et 
de toutes choses grandes et petites.’ 
Further on he remarks, ‘Ce n'est 

ue de cette sorte de nourriture que 
l'on vit dans les cours, sans laquelle 
on n’y fait que languir.’ 

There was one thing in St. Simon’s 
favour. Time ran for him, not 
against him. The King was old, 
and he was young; and under a 
successor things might be different. 
Nevertheless, there was a short 
period during which fortune seemed 
to be more propitious to him. This 
was the interval between the death 
of Monsieur, 14th April, 1711, and 
that of the Duke of Burgundy, 
18th Feb. 1712, when the latter 
became Dauphin, and was_heir- 
presumptive to the throne. During 
this interval he seemed to regain 
some favour with theKing. Madame 
St. Simon, too, had become dame 
@ honneur to the Duchess of Berry, 
and the Duke, her husband, had 
several serious téte-a-téte conversa- 
tions with the new Dauphin, thus 
establishing himself in his solid 


confidence. The Dauphin appeared 
penetrated with his views, which, 
though peculiar, and tainted with 
details of etiquette, were in the 


main patriotic. He felt—nobody 
felt so much—that France was 
lowered and abased by the political 
system of Louis XIV.—a system in 
which the King was everything, and 
all else nothing. He had no faith 
in bourgeoisie, and none in the 
people, whom he regarded as a vile 
multitude—a mere canaille; but 
he had faith in that noblesse ‘ si 
célébre, si illustre. He wished to 
raise it up, and to restore it to its 
ancient position—to give to it the 
great business and services of State, 
with (and here appears the ridiculous 
side of the plan) all the ranks and 
degrees ‘de gentilhomme, de seig- 
neur, de duc, et de pair.’ Peers, in 
St. Simon’s view, should be co- 
partners in sovereignty—the key of 
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the great arch. This was the con- 
stant dream of the memoir-writer, 
and it. was but a dream, for. after 
the changes introduced by Louis XI., 
by Richelieu, and by Louis XIV., 
to re-make a constitutional aristo- 
cratic monarchy, with all its hier- 
archies of rank, was all but impos- 
sible. Such a monarchy was, even 
at the time, not much in harmony 
with the genius of the nation, or 
with the noblesse itself, which was 
in a small degree, though not to 
the extent M. St. Beuve insinuates, 
‘un peuple de gentilshommes.’ St. 
Simon, however, had not the less 
merit in having resisted the abase- 
ment and destruction of his order, 
and the servility of the courtiers of 
his time. A rude shock was given 
to all his theories by the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy in his thir- 
tieth year. St. Simon, who was 
seven years older, had antecedently 
secured the friendship and counte- 
nance of the Duke of Orleans, who, 
after the death of Louis XIV., be- 
came the foremost man in France, 
occupying as he did the position of 
Regent. The plans which St. Simon 
unfolded to the Regent for a reform 
of the Government were only in 
part followed. The idea of appoint- 
ing a Council instead of Secretaries 
of State proceeded from him, though 
it was not executed precisely in the 
manner in which he intended. He 
was himself named one of the 
Council. One of the measures 
which he proposed at the com- 
mencement of the Regency, with 
the greatest confidence, was to con- 
voke the Etats Générauz. In this 
suggestion he was clearly much in 
advance of his time. 

From the period of the Regency 
the Memoirs of St. Simon assume 
greater amplitude and bulk. As a 
member of the Council, he became 
one of the personages of the Govern- 
ment; and although his counsels 
were not always followed, he as- 
siduously was present at all dis- 
cussions. Posterity has profited by 
his diligence in this regard. He 
has recorded much that he saw, 
heard, and knew—much in which 
he himself took part. His pages 
are full to excess ; but though there 
be something that is redundant, and 
that could be well spared, on the 
other hand, how many noble por- 
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traits are there—how many sketches 
of character that will live as long 
as the language. St. Simon never 
arrived at the dignity of Minister. 
He says himself he did not wish the 
post which could not be to him an 
elevation. He was not, in truth, 
sufficiently pliant, or enough of a 
trimmer aoe middle-course man, to 
suit the views of the Duke of 
Orleans. The Duke said of him, 
‘qu'il était comme Dieu et d’une 
suite enragée.’ 

In 1721, St. Simon was sent to 
Spain by the Regent to negotiate the 
double marriage of Louis XV. with 
the Infanta, and the daughter of the 
Regent with the Prince of the Astu- 
rias. It was adelicate and confiden- 
tial mission, and he gives copious 
details and a long dissertation on the 
grandees of Spain. This was a sub- 

ect in which the Duke luxuriated, 
tele wellread in heraldry, etiquette, 
and the history of particular families, 
To these subjects, and to all matters 
of ceremony and Court usage, he 
attached what now appears an un- 
due importance. 

The sudden death of the Regent, 
in 1723, was a great blow to St. 
Simon. He lost much of his credit, 
and the Bishop of Frejus intimated 
to Madame St. Simon in unmis- 
takeable terms that the Minister 
would rather see her husband at 
Paris than at Versailles. The Duke 
promptly took the hint, ceased 
almost immediately to reside at the 
Court, and proceeded to his estate, 
where he occupied himself exclu- 
sively in finishing his Memoirs. 
After what must be considered his 
enforced retreat from the world, he 
sometimes came to Paris on a visit 
to the Duchess de la Valliére, or 
the Duchess de Mancini, who were 
both Noailles. In these mansions, 
assuming the liberty accorded to age 
and to a ‘grand seigneur’ become 
a country gentleman, he was accus- 
tomed to place his periwig on a 
chair to give ease to his heated 
head, from which the smoke and 
human steam largely evaporated in 
curling clouds. This was the act 
of a man who lived in his own 
thoughts and feelings, who had 
turned his back on the existing 
generation, and who occupied him- 
self only with the past, with the 
bygone times, when he figured at 
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Court, counselling the Duke of 
Burgundy, advising the Regent 
Orleans, projecting changes-in the 
system of Government, or captiously 
vindicating the privileges of dukes 
and peers. For two and thirty years 
after the death of his friend the 
Regent, St. Simon continued to 
live and labour at the most enduring 
monument to his fame, his Memoirs, 
recognising the merit of the great 
writers of the age of Louis XIV., 
such as Racine, La Fontaine, Boi- 
leau, and La Bruyére. Though 
Voltaire had made a considerable 
sensation in the literary world be- 
fore the Duke retired, and had pro- 
duced Cdipe, and was well received 
by the Regent, he speaks of him 
with a sneer, as ‘ fils d’un notaire 
qui l’a été de mon pére et de moi.’ 
St. Simon lived till the 2nd of 
March, 1755, when he died, at the 
age of eighty. Forthree and thirty 
years after his death his Memoirs 
remained in the hands of his brother, 
the Bishop of Metz. It was not 
till 1788 that an abridgment ap- 
eared in three volumes ; in the fol- 
owing year there was published 
four volumes of a supplement, and 
in 1791 Soulavie gave an edition, 
printed at Strasburg, in thirteen 
volumes. The great success that 
attended these imperfect works in- 
duced M, Laurent to prepare an 
edition in Paris in 1818, but all these 
earlier editions are less complete 
than that of the Marquis de St. 
Simon, a descendant of the family, 
published in 1829 and 1830. Not- 
withstanding the high price of this 
edition it quickly sold. Cheaper 
editions and more commodious in 
form were published in 1840 and 
1842, by Delloye, which met with 
a more decided success, but there 
never have been editions so cheap as 
those now in the course of publica- 
tion by Hachette and Co. In 
France, the cheapest issue of the 
three, printed on good paper and, 
for those who have good eyes, in a 
very legible type, sells at two francs 
a volume, and the publishers forward 
it abroad at ten sous the volume 
additional. If, then, St. Simon be 
not read, itis not because his works 
cannot be procured cheaply. Eight 
volumes out of the sixteen of the 
lowest priced edition are now pub- 
lished in Paris, and the whole sixteen, 
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when completed, can be obtained at 
an expense of £1 6s, 8d. of our 
money. 

Probably St.. Simon’s. is the onl 
work in the whole cirele of Frene 
memoirs that does not disappoint 
expectation. Before the ap ce 
of these volumes, we knew the Court 


aa the fulsome panegyrics - 
of 


oltaire, or the always minute, 
sometimes trivial, and occasionally 
tiresome Memoirs of Dangeau. 

St. Simon lets us behindthescenes, 
or rather suddenly raises the cur- 
tain, and shows us all the actors and 
actresses in undress. It must be 
confessed that Louis XIV. appears 
anything but great or noble in the 
pages of the duke and peer. Brienne, 
who passed his earlier years in the 
oratory of Anne of Austria, in the 
cabinets of ministers, and in the 
society of a young king who had no 
secrets hid from him, tells us that 
the Grand Monarque was a glutton, 
that he destroyed his teeth, ruined 
his stomach, and spoiled his health 
by crapulous feeding. But neither 
the King’s gluttony, his ceremoni- 
ousness, his cruel conduct to the 
Duchesses of Burgundy and Gram- 
mont, (he thanked God that his 
grand-daughter the Duchess of Bur- 

undy met with an accident that 
» soe ae her of an heir, because her 
state interfered with his pleasures 
and promenades), nor his ungrateful 
conduct to Samuel Bernard the 
banker, render him so contemptible 
as his deceit and dissimulation, his 
heartlessness and utterindifferenceto 
the feelings of others. A great king 
who could descend to cane a servant 
for pocketing asmall cake, must have 
had a paltry and a little mind. 

St. Simon had the very best 
facilities and opportunities for 
writing on the subject which he had 
chosen for his theme. He was a 

erson not only of great observation, 
but of patient industry. He took a 
real pleasure in his work. Indeed 
it was with him a passion, for he 
began to write at the early age of 
nineteen, abandoning women and 
wine, being neither a gambler nor a 
debauchee, but a man with religious 
views. For sixty years he was 


engaged in this avocation, copying, 
ats Seok 


pooraene by his own 


Neither his duties as a soldier 


nor the frivolous follies of youth, 
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ever induced him for-a single day 
to intermit or forego-his allotted 
labour. He continued totake notes 
day by day of all that-was important 
in public affairs: till he finally 
ceased to write. When in doubt 
touching genealogies, the young 
duke and peer went to consult the 
Pere Anselme for information. 
Though not a learned man, he was 
a careful reader, examined into all 
things, and took nothing on trust or 
without examination. At his estate 
at La Ferté he filled up the outline 
which he traced at Paris, proceeding 
on precise data and on notes taken 
at the time. St. Simon did not cer- 
tainly write for the mere pleasure 
of writing. He had an infinite 
contempt for the Jittérateur, for 
‘the poor-devil author,’ and desired 
above all things that he might not 
ne with a ee te 

eer,’ such ve alt: eople. 
More than aannoni the fry 
‘ménu peuple des ecrivains.’ His 
desire was that he should be consi- 
dered a ‘grand seigneur,’ a duke 
and peer who had made an im- 
portant contribution to the history 
of his country, and not an ‘homme 
du métier.’ 

It has been urged that the time 
when St. Simon appeared at Court 
was not a very favourable one for 
his purpose. He certainly arrived 
at man’s estate when the most bril- 
liant and successful days of Louis 
XIV. had passed away—when dis- 
aster and defeat were producing 
weariness and discouragement. It 
was a remark of Charles V., that 
fortune rarely favours old men ; and 
the French King had now arrived at 
the third epoch of his reign, a period 
not heralded by the successes of his 
earlier years, but encompassed with 
disasters. For more than a score of 
years, however—ten of weakness 
and ten of decay—St. Simon was 
familiar with the Court. From 
1690 to 1715 he was au courant of 
all that passed ; and during the Re- 
gency, and till the death of the 
Duke of Orleans in 1723, he had 
the best opportunities of gaining 
intelligence. He himself remarks 
that there cannot be any good 
memoirs unless they be true, nor 
any true unless they be written by 
an actor in affairs. In some sort, 
and to a considerable extent, he 
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united both conditions: in his own 

rson. What he writes is, we be- 
ieve, generally true; and if he did 
not enact a leading part, he was in 
eonstant communication with those 
who did, and thus obtained an in- 
sight into the secret springs and 
motives of men. He says himself, 
with pardonable self-complacency, 
‘I think I can aver that no one has 
yet appeared who has touched so 
many different questions so deeply 
and in such detail—no one who has 
grouped so many and instructive 
matters together.’ 

When the Duke de Choiseul lent 
a portion of the manuscript memoirs 
deposited at the French Foreign 
Office to Madame du Deffand, the 
lady speaks of it highly. In her 
next letter she becomes enraptured, 
and writes to Horace Walpole that 
there is an ineffable pleasure in 
reading the MS., ‘il vous mettrait 
hors de vous’ are her very words. 
In another place slie says, ‘ Vous 
auriez des plaisirs indicibles.’ 
No man was so punctilious as to 
his privileges of duke and peer as 
St. eae. In questions approach- 
ing to rank and its privileges he 


engaged himself in many lawsuits 


which threw a slight shade of ridi- 
cule on his character. Next to St. 
Simon’s mania for upholding his 
own privilege and rank, was his 
desire to lower the influence of the 
noblesse de robe et de Parlement, 
and the influence of the King’s 
illegitimate children, or, as he calls 
them, ‘les batards.’ 

The Duke de Noailles: in a re- 
cent work seeks to impugn St. 
Simon’s good faith and love of 
truth. This attempt is a failure, 
and would seem to have been 
prompted by family rancour, looking 
to the manner in which the Marshal 
de Noailles is treated in the 
Memoirs. When St. Simon 
solemnly tells us that he preferred 
truth to eyerything—that the enun- 
ciation of truth impeded his fortune 
—we give credit to. his declaration, 
with the more readiness as he does 
not pretend to be ulways unmoved 
or thoroughly impartial. He is a 
demonstrative man, and where he 
has received a slight or a wrong 
will say so. He is often prejudiced 
or possessed with what his country- 
men call a lubie or mania on certain 
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subjects, but his prejudices are so 
palpable that the reader is put on his 
guard. The style of St. Simon is 
almost always ic. Yow find 
the tone of a high-bred gentleman, 
though he may occasionally appear 
punctilious, and sometimes descends 
to personalities. When he talks of 
hooked noses, decayed teeth, a silly 
or @ horse laugh, it is not that he 
wishes cruelly to anatomize poor 
luman nature generally, but that 
such a demonstration is necessary 
in the particular instance to a 
thorough knowledge of the indi- 
vidual. He is a great chronicler of 
deaths and marriages, as well as of 
vices and crimes. He is not merely 
censor and critic, but a kind of 
clerk of arraigns or indietments, 
who makes an abstract of every 
charge, and records with the pre- 
cision of a commis grefficr. He 
describes one of his characters as 
blear-eyed, another as ‘beggarly as 
a church-rat,’ another as a ‘ curious 
long-toothed person,’ another, the 
Duchess of Montfort, as very rich, 
mais passe aussi pour ne pas 
vetenir ses vents dont on fit 
force plaisanteries. These appear 
ribald and trivial remarks, yet the 
man who makes them was historian 
and moralist as well as scandal- 
monger. The descriptions of cam- 
paigns in his volumes have great 
freshness and an undoubted air of 
truth. His tableaur of the Court 
are perfect, and prove him to be 
endowed with a particular sense of 
observation, and to be possessed of 
unequalled sagacity and penetra- 
tion. Though he entertained ex- 
travagant ideas as to the haute 
noblesse, and as to persons of his 
own high rank, he had the most 
unimaginable contempt for the 
servile and abased race of mere 
courtiers—for such men as the 
Dangeaus and the D’Antens. 

The suppleness and the slavish- 
ness of men who laughed at the 
worst jokes of the great, and who, 
in a house of royal mourning, 
‘ tiraient des soupirs de leur talons,’ 
excited his disgust. He was too 
frank, too little of a humbug and 
a hypocrite for this race. With 
this native independence of mind, 
St. Simon was nevertheless a de- 
vout Roman Catholic, regularly 
hearing mass, attending sermons; 
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confessing himself at the knees of 
a priest, with probably neither the 
learning, the intelligence, nor the 
charity necessary for his mission, 
and receiving the sacrament at 
stated intervals. Not content with 
these ceremonious observances, he 
also frequently proceeded to La 
Trappe to perform what, in the 
jargon of Romanism, is called ‘a 
religious retreat. At La Trappe 
he practised swallowing undue por- 
tions of green vegetables not dressed 
&@ Vhuile or & la sauce, but plain 
boiled, as in the eating - houses 
of Holborn or the Old Bailey; 
and unlimited quantities of farina- 
eeous food without sugar or appe- 
tizing sauce. The perpetrator of 
these unmitigated follies, unjustly 
called by D’Argenson un petit dévot 
sans génie, strange as it may appear, 
was the keen-witted author of the 
Memoirs, the annalist who was 
capable of handling any question, 
however grave or serious. No man 
of his day better understood the 
administrative system of France, or 
the dreary routine of financiers, 
intendants, jobbers, inspectors, &c. 
Vauban, the great engineer, econo- 
mist, and scientific writer, who was 
so ill-used by Louis XIV., had nota 
warmer friend than St. Simon. He 
states that he lived in the hearts of 
all true Frenchmen, and died the 
victim of Royal ingratitude, being 
unable to survive the loss of favour 
of a master for whom he had done 
everything. What was Vauban’s 
crime? He dared, with Boisgilbert, 
to speak a word for the people, and 
to suggest a novel system of taxa- 
tion. ‘The King, impassive and self- 
ish, never forgave this independent 
expression of opinion, and was 
wholly insensible to the loss of so 
illustrious a subject and servant. It 
is from traits of this kind that we 
gain a knowledge of the so-called 
‘Grand Monarque’—of this hard 
selfish creature who was considered 
as a god by those around him. 
There are hundreds of facts, anec- 
dotes, and details about Louis XIV. 
in St. Simon, which afford us a 
better knowledge of the man than 
any biography, however minute, or 
any history, however circumstantial. 
St. Simon gives us a description of 
his figure and dress, of his manner 
and Tpertenmet ; of his demeanour 
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at meals and in a drawing-room ; 
at great receptions and en petit 
comité, at theatres and in public. 
He tells us how he saluted women 
—whether noble or roturiére— 
whether of the bed-chamber or of 
the bluest blood. To dames of the 
noblest rank he remained uncovered 
all the time he was addressing them, 
holding his hat completely off; to 
women of meaner rank heuncovered, 
but not so deferentially; even to 
Semmes de chambre he made some 
feeble recognition. Yet the monarch 
who affected this deferential air 
could be brusque, brutal, and unfeel- 
ing. How did he treat the Duchess 
of Burgundy? And he shed not a 
tear on the death of Montespan. 
To princes of the blood he uncovered 
wholly and most demonstratively ; 
to dukes and peers he uncovered 
demonstratively, to ordinary nobi- 
lity he simply uncovered ; while to 
the coarser clay of earth he merely 
touched his hat—with one finger. 
In his amours he was as selfish, and 
showed as little heart and feeling, 
as in everything else. When tired 
of his mistresses he exchanged them 
with as little ceremony and feeling 
as he would an old glove or an in- 
convenient peruke. To Madame 
de Torey, who had never been his 
mistress, he behaved as a brute, 
simply because she mistook her 
place at the supper table. This 
man, who filled the world with his 
fame, and disturbed Europe with 
his aggressive and ambitious spirit, 
was as insatiably anxious for scandal 
and news as a prurient femme de 
chambre. He systematically vio- 
lated the secresy of the post, and 
had extracts made from all the 
letters of the kingdom in which 
there was matter of gallantry, of 
scandal, of faction, or abuse or ridi- 
cule of his own person. The worst 
practices of the French police of this 
day owe their origin to the Grand 
Monarque. Any remark, however 
trifling on himself, he never forgave, 
nor did he ever willingly advance 
or promote those who did not regu- 
larly pay their court to him at Fon- 
tainbleau or at Marly. Self-grati- 
fication, self-glorification were his 
main objects. Louis XIV., his 
court, and his ministers, can only be 
ee known by reading St. 
Simon. Every page of his volumes 
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is instinct with life and motion. 
You track in every dozen lines the 
steps of men and women, of cour- 
tiers, generals, politicians, priests, 
financiers, contractors, jobbers, 
mistresses, and femmes de chambre 
—Tout fourmille de vie, to use the 
language of Buffon. In no work 
that has ever been written, is there 
such a gallery of portraits, and so 
resemblant to what they were in the 
wickedness of the flesh. Yet no 
two of them are alike, so accurate 
was the painter’s pencil, so wonder- 
ful his observation. ‘To cite from 
St. Simon,’ says M. de St. Beuve, 
who has written a valuable, learned, 
and judicious introduction to the 
last edition of the Memoirs edited 
by M. Cheruel, ‘ is like taking up a 
handful of sand, with this difference, 
that there are no two grains alike. 
The variety, the penetrating sense 
of observation in St. Simon is won- 
derful. Each portrait is striking. 
You feel it to be real, unmistakeable 
life—life eminently true to French 
human nature as it existed in the 
time of Louis XIV.’ 

St. Simon jots down conversations 
with as much accuracy as he deline- 
ates moral and physical lineaments. 
He is in truth one of the greatest 
artists, one of the nicest observers ; 
the very Rembrandt of painters ; 
and as accurate in his reports as the 
Mirror of Parliament, or the short- 
hand writer to both Houses. Some- 
times St. Simon despatches a cha- 
racter in a sentence, as when he 
describes the Duke de Roquelaure 
as ‘l’ami de tous et le confident 
de personne.’ Sometimes he gives 
us a thorough idea of a man, such as 
the filthy Vendome, who received 
visitors on his chaise percée, stating 
that he shaved himself in his bed- 
pon and ‘se torcha le cul devant 
’Eveque de Parme.’ 

We do not say that St. Simon is 
a greater painter of manners than 
Brantéme, but he gives us a greater 
variety of characters. He was cer- 
tainly a man inferior in genius, in 
knowledge, and travel to Brantéme, 
but he was. superior to him as an 
artist. We are very much of the 
opinion of the judicious St. Beuve, 
who says, ‘En tout St. Simon est 
plutét supérieur comme artiste que 
comme homme; c’est un immense 
et. prodigieux talent, plus qu'une 
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haute intelligence.’ He was truly 
a greater artist and describer, than 
an enlightened or fearless thinker, 
with broad, new, and original views. 
No original thinker could have 
attached such immense importance 
to ceremonious observances, or have 
eaten pulse and chick-pease for 
weeks together, all the while daily 
digging his grave, with the filthy 
monks of La Trappe. The devo- 
tion of St. Simon was, how- 
ever, a sincere though not an 
enlightened devotion. Though a 
ceremonious Papist, he was a per- 
fectly honest man; and we think 
this sufficiently appears from the 
Memoirs, in which we are to look 
for the particulars and history of his 
life. ‘There is no pleasanter or 
more profitable reading than these 
volumes. When one so well versed 
in French literature, and possessing 
so excellent a taste as M. St. Beuve, 
admits that he has read the nume- 
rous volumes ten times, we have 
said enough in the praise of these 
volumes. Decies repetita placebit 
is in their regard literally true. 

It is urged there are errors in 
St. Simon. He has said, for in- 
stance, that Fargues was condemned 
by Lamoignon instead of Machault ; 
of Mdlle. Beauvais, married to the 
Count of Soissons, that she was a 
natural daughter of Saumerey ; that 
he was a spy of the Duke of Bur- 

dy ; of Roden as is remarked 
by M. St. Beuve, that he was so 
indiscreet as to speak ill of Scarron 
in the presence of Scarron’s widow, 
Madame de Maintenon, whereas it 
was Boileau who exhibited more 
than once his want of tact and 
breeding. Supposing, however, that 
St. Simon had made acouple of scores 
more of such mistakes, it would in 
no degree detract from the general 
accuracy and fidelity of his Memoirs. 
Considering that the author lived 
the greatest part of his life at Court 
and in the world—that he lived with 
his eyes and his ears open—that he 
listened to every one who could 
give information—that he heard the 
stories of old men, of disappointed 
men, of men out of favour who had 
retired from the Court—of subal- 
terns, clerks, and valets de chambre 
—one is not surprised that his 
avidity for news and his credulity 
have been sometimes at fault. . The 
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wonder is that they have been so 
rarely at fault. Conceive any anna- 
list in England to give, as St. Simon 
often does, the deaths and marriages 
during the preceding quarter or 
half-year, ead see what a jumble he 
would make of it. None of the 
errors of St. Simon are, we believe, 
wilfully made. 

We do not see that there is very 
much difference between the latest 
edition of the Memoirs published 
by Delloye in 1840 and that now 
published by .M. Cheruel. The 
edition of 1840, indeed, does not 
contain the letter of St. Simon to 
M. de Rancé, Abbot of La Trappe, 
in which he consults and asks 
counsel of the reverend brother with 
every demonstration of respect and 
humility, but the text is for the 
most part the same, or with simply 
the difference of a word or two. 
Occasionally a name or a date is 
brought in, both of which may be 
interesting to the antiquary, or the 
reader very familiar with the per- 
sonages of the time, but these addi- 
tions are not of any great impor- 
tance to the general reader. For 
instance, at p. 24.0f the first 
volume of the edition of 1840, the 
text stands thus: ‘Le Roi partit le 

avec les dames, et je fis 
voyage & cheval avec la troupe et 
tout le service comme les autres 
mousquetaires pendant le mois 
qu'il dura.’ To this sentence is 
appended a note of the editor in 
the margin, in reference to the 
blank, in which it is stated ‘ La date 
est laissée en blanc dans le manu- 
serit original.’ In the edition of 
1856 we find the roth May, 1692, 
given. In the edition of 1840 (at 
p- 31) the town of the Pays Bas is 
printed Neerwinde, in the edition 
of 1856 it is printed Neerwinden. 
In the edition of 1840 we find 
* Martaigne est un monastere sur 
une petite et agréable eminence ;’ 
whereas in the edition of 1856 the 
monastery is called Marlaigne. In 
the edition of 1856 there are 
numerous valuable yet very suc- 
cinct foot notes, designating persons 
which we do not find in the edition 
of 1840. Thus at the first mention 
of the word Monseigneur, we find a 
foot note thus: Louis de France, fils 
de Louis XIV. et de Marie Thérése 
né le 1"* Novembre, 1661, mort le 14 
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Avril, 1711. Il est toujours designé 


dans les mémoires de St. Simon sous 
le nom de Monseigneur. The divi- 
sions intoO~chapters, too, are not 
similar. The seeond chapter in the 
edition of 1840 (at p. 48) ends with 
the word ‘ noee,’ and the third com- 
mences with the words Le Dimanche 
Gras. In the edition of 1856, noce 
does not form the last word, and in 
truth chapter third of this edition 
commences as chapter fourth of the 
edition of 1840. 

Of the volumes of which we have 
been speaking, Mr. Bayle St. John 
conceived the infelicitous idea of 
making an abridged translation; and 
he has attempted the impossible task 
of giving us the senseand spirit of ten 
large volumes, each containing about 
45° pages, in two moderate-sized 
volumes of 380 pages. Even though 
the task had been correctly per- 
formed, the feat would not be praise- 
worthy, for it proceeds altogether on 
a mistaken idea and theory. It is 
impossible for the wit and concinnity 
of man—it is beyond the reach of 
, cage or of art (and Mr. St. John 

oes not possess the knowledge of 
French necessary to have the art of 
translating) to concentrate into two 
volumes the distilled quintessence of 
ten. It would be impossible to do 
so tolerably in a work of art, or in 
a work treating on any one particular 
subject or any one branch of human 
knowledge ; and it is absolutely im- 
possible,indeedridiculous, toattempt 
such a feat of legerdemain in twent 
volumes of memoirs, describing all 
sorts of affairs—affairs of State, 
affairs of war, affairs of policy and 
international obligations, and de- 
scribing all sorts of people, from the 
monarch to his valets—from the 
highest and grandest lady in France 
down to the courtesan of the Fau- 
bourg St. Denis. There are to be 
found in St. Simon’s pages hundreds 
of portraits of the most delicate 
shading, and scores of stories and 
anecdotes touching all manner of 
persons and all conditions of men 
and women, of soldiers and of priests, 
of statesmen and of lawyers, of 
duchesses and of dames of smaller 
degree. A slight word, the turn of 
a phrase, an epithet, an interjection, 
an exclamation, a provincial term— 
a terme du palais or du camp—give 
a particular meaning and point to 
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the expression, or a force and felicity 
to the sentence. How, therefore, 
shall any man—be his knowledge of 
language, of the country, its his- 
tory, and its people, never so great 
— abridge and compress twenty 
volumes of such zestful personali- 
ties, such State talk, table talk, and 
court, camp, clerical, political, legal, 
and ous gossip and com- 
merage, into foursmalltomes? The 
thing is impossible, and would not 
be attempted by a discreet or well- 
judging man who had an atom of 
shrewdness and common sense. 
Very different, indeed, would it 
have been to have taken selected 
passages from the twenty volumes 
of St. Simon—to have made what 
the French call a Choiz or a Recueil 
of beauties or characteristic passages 
in their entirety, and to have trans- 
lated them in all their length and 
breadth, with the mark of the 
author’s humour, wit, acerbity, or 

layful or bitingirony. Thus might 
om been given at length the por- 
trait and character of Louis XIV., 
the character of Louvois, the mode 
and manner of the King’s working 
with his Ministers, his ordinary 
amusements, his sports, his repasts, 
toilet, &e. In every one of these 
descriptions there would be found 
the mark, the signet, and the seal 
of the style of St. Simon, and no- 
thing need be truncated or lopped 
off. So in respect of the history of 
the Dauphin, of the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy, of the Duke 
and Duchess of Berry, of Madame 
Charlotte Elizabeth, of the Duke of 
Orleans, of Madame de Montespan, 
of Pére la Chaise, of the singularity 
of M. de Venddme, of Catenat, of 
Fénélon, and many others. Mr. 
St. John has not, however, adopted 
this judicious course, already fol- 
lowed in France seventy years ago ; 
but he has maimed, lopped off, and 
excised significant —_ striking 
parts, and attempted to dovetail to- 
gether the disjointed members. This 
isnotmerely barbarousand villainous 
towards St. Simon, but audacious as 
regards the public. With a slight 
change we may apply to such Van- 
dalism the words of Prior — 


What worse could swords or poison, 
racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint the strongest 
frame. 
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The idea of the project is censu- 
rable, even though it had been well 
and judiciously executed. But it 
has not been well executed. Mr, 
St. John’s knowledge of the French 
language is imperfect, and his know- 
ledge of French literature appears 
to be scanty and imperfect too: 
There is prefixed to the translation 
an introduction, written in a ve 
tolerable English style, in aa 
Mr. St. John is good enough to give 
the public his notions touching St. 
Simon. He speaks of him as a man 
of strong natural humour. Now, 
though St. Simon may be truly 
designated a man of wit, of rare 
penetration, of quick and subtle 
conception, and of great vivacity of 
character, we do not conceive him 
to be the least of a humorist. ‘ Le 
plaisant’ in France, which is equi- 
valent to the humorist, borders on 
the burlesque. Boileau says, ‘ Lais- 
sons le Burlesque aux plaisants de 
Pont Neuf,’ and St. Simon was cer- 
tainly not induced to enter into con- 
ditions of victory with persons of 
this intellectual calibre. Humour 
is among the rarest qualities in 
France. Since the days of Rabelais 
and Montaigne,though witiscommon 
enough, humour is of the rarest 
among our neighbours. St. Simon 
possessed more than wit. He was a 
man of admirable sagacity, of un- 
common penetration, and he pos- 
sessed an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature which must have 
been a gift and a specialité, for it is 
seldom found even in men the 
most happily organized and who 
have the largest social commerce 
with their species. 

Mr. St. John speaks also of St. 
Simon as a man of ‘a pedantic and 
meddling disposition.’ Pedantic, 
indeed! Why, not once but a 
dozen times, St. Simon expresses 
the greatest contempt for the mob 
who write, for the homme du métier, 
for the paltry scribblers—the ménu 
peuple des ecrivains. How then can 
such a man be properly described 
as a pedantP As little was he a 
meddler. St. Simon was a man 
about courts and camps, moving in 
the very highest and best society ; 
events, rumours, reports, and veri- 
table histories lay in his way, and 
he found them. After having sifted 
the truth from the lies in the best 
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manner he was able, he pleased all 
the world in publishing, and has 
not puzzled the wise. Mr. St. John, 
ex cathedra, takes upon himself to 
say that St. Simon was as little 
meant for a statesman as for a 
soldier. Who knows? If he had 
lived, moved, and had his being in 
the earlier days of Louis XIV., he 
might have been as good a soldier 
as any among them; and if the 
Regent Orleans had listened more 
to his political advice, he might have 
been among the best of his coun- 
sellors, for he was a man of keen 
conception, and of political foresight 
and capacity far above the average. 
Though we cannot agreewith Mr.St. 
John in the estimate of the eminent 
writer whom he ‘traduces’ and does 
not ‘translate,’ we quite agree in 
his estimate of Louis XIV. The 
Grand Monarque, as he is called in 
France, seems the very reverse of 
magnanimous—he seems, indeed, 
very mean and. paltry in the pages 
of the duke and peer. In page 
after page he appears a crapulous, 
callous, hard-hearted man—exhibit- 
ing an utter indifference to the 
feelings of others. One is even 
tempted to doubt the man’s ability 
and good sense. ‘ How is it,’ he said 
to the Duke of Orleans, ‘that you 
take Fontpertuis with you, the son 
of that Jansenist, of that mad 
woman who ran after ArnouldP’ 
‘Sire,’ said the Duke, ‘I know not 
what was done by the mother, but 
the son is no Jansenist, for he 
believes not in God.’ ‘ Since that is 
so, then, my nephew,’ said the King, 
‘there is no harm in life, you may 
take him with you.’ 

Mr. St. John is perfectly right 
when he says the most criminal act 
that literature has committed has 
been to affect gratitude for this 
pitiful old gentleman. ‘He was 
always mean,’ truly says the trans- 
lator, ‘and never meaner than in 
his young days, wren he had beau- 
tiful mistresses, some of whom were 
not so contemptible as others.’ 
True, indeed most true, for there 
was an immense distance separating 
the De la Vallitre from the De 
Montespan. The ‘ loathsome lauda- 
tions’—to use Mr. St. John’s allite- 
rative epithet—of the writers of 
the Grand Monarque’s time, when 
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speaking of him, are most fulsome. 
Louis XIV., however, was not a 
‘smirking, grimacing old dancing- 
master,’ as Mr. St. John describes 
him; but a sedate, a ceremonious, 
and a solemn humbug, a serious and 
deliberate sham. La Bruyére is ob- 
noxious to Mr. St. John’s censure for 
his fulsome panegyric on the cha- 
racter of Monseigneur; but Mr. St. 
John might condescend to remem- 
ber, or probably to learn, that La 
Bruyére was preceptor to the Duke 
of Burgundy, the son of Mon- 
seigneur. This may excuse a large 
amount of flattery. Let us remem- 
ber that to La Bruyére’s pencil we 
owethe best sketchesof thecourtiers, 
the légistes, the financiers, and the 
bourgeois of the time of Louis XIV. 
We quite agree with Mr. St. John, 
that style requires to be assisted by 
moral qualities; but we cannot agree 
with him in thinking that, with the 
exception of Moliére and Pascal, 
the age of Louis XIV. produced 
few men whose reputation is not 
conventional. Either he writes at 
random and without reflection, or 
is wholly ignorant of French lite- 
rature. What does he say of Cor- 
neille, of Racine (fully mentioned 
by St. Simon), of Boileau, Bossuet, 
La Bruyére, and Bourdaloue; of 
St. Evremond, Fénélon, Arnaud, 
Bayle, Bouhours, Fléchier, La Fon- 
taine, Vaugelas, and Vertot? Even 
Montesquieu belonged in some sort 
to the age of Louis XIV., and so did 
the charming Madame de Sévigné, 
to whom St. Simon pays a just 
tribute. . 

Mr. St. John talks of grappling 
with St. Simon’s language, and of 
the difficulty of expressing his mean- 
ing. In thus characterizing the 
author, Mr. St. John unconsciously 
exhibits himself as having only a 
slight knowledge of the French 
language. The French of St. Simon 
is generally clear and comparatively 
easy to render, though there are 
occasionally long sentences. Mr. 
St. John states that, where prac- 
ticable, he has exactly translated 
the meaning of his author. St. 
Simon, to our thinking, is never 
untranslateable, and the translator 
who talks of rendering him into 
‘the language that seemed best to 
express his meaning,’ must have 
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little knowledge of French. We 
are told, as though it were a new 
discovery, that ‘the vast communi- 
cativeness of St. Simon has for the 
last two or three years furnished 
matter for the table-talk of Paris.’ 
How little must Mr. St. John know 
of Paris or France! St. Simon and 
his Memoirs were talked of much 
more twenty years ago than now— 
were discussed much more in 1788 
and 1791 than in 1829 and 1830, 
and much more in 1830 than in 


7 

Mr. St. John professes to be un- 
able to judge whether St. Simon is 
well known in England. To every 
one pretending to even a slight ac- 
quaintance with French literature, 
St. Simon is more or less known: 
more especially is he known to the 
men of the past, and to the elderly 
and middle-aged men of the present 
generation. Men of fifty, of any 
scholarship, who were one or two 
and twenty, and at Paris, when the 
grand edition was published in 1829, 
are thoroughly ‘up’—to use a col- 
lege phrase—in their St. Simon— 
far better ‘up’ than the half-edu- 
cated, ignorant pretenders brought 
for the first time into contact with 
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excursion trains of Messrs. Puff 
and Paragraph. As Mr. St. John 
‘read St. Simon with a motive’ some 
fifteen years ago, he fancied that 
everybody was acquainted, at any 
rate, with his name and character. 
But ‘a friend talking with a lite- 
rary man’ (which, in the jargon of 
certain writers, means a person of 
little or no education, of no osten- 
sible calling or means of livelihood, 
nging about newspaper offices), 
was informed that St. Simon was 
a great Republican, a friend of 
Robespierre, who left very volu- 
minous Memoirs.’ Another of Mr. 
St. John’s friends (he seems par- 
ticularly unlucky in his literary 
associates), a person of cultivated 
mind and wide reading, on being 
informed of this undertaking, aske 
why did they make him a saint. 
Such is the trash which men de- 
scribed as ‘ literary’ are reported to 
utter. They are not literary men, 
or men of the smallest scholarship, 
but of a class who go about writing 
what they call criticisms for low 
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newspapers. They are the Trublets 
of Voltaire. 

L’ Abbé Trublet alors avait la rage 

D’étre & Paris un petit personnage ; 

Il compilait, compilait, compilait ; 

On le voyait sans cesse écrire, écrire, 

Ce qu'il avait jadis entendu dire. 

We will now notice a few of Mr. 
St. John’s mistranslations. Esprit, 
for instance, does not mean sense, 
but cleverness, facility of conception, 
discernment, sagacity, vivacity, sub- 
tlety, brilliancy, or the power of 
combination, &e. &c., according to 
the context. Again, ‘et & quiil ne 
manquait que la baguette pour étre 
une parfaite fée,’ is not correctly 
rendered by ‘who only wanted a 
broomstick to be a perfect witch.’ 

The whole of Chapter III. to be 
found in p. 53 of the French edi- 
tion, is nearly left out in the so- 
called translation. In p. 58 of the 
English version the words, ‘ Let me 
say something more of this Harlay,’ 
are not in the original. Again, at 
p. 58 we find the word ‘ redoubtable,’ 
mstead of ‘formidable.’ At p. 59 of 
the English, ‘Such was the man 
whose influence was given entirely 
to our opponent,’ are not in the ori- 
ginal. In the ninth chapter of the 
French, from pp. 88 to 128 are 
altogether culties in what purports 
to be the translation. 

In describing Mdlle. Choin, at 

. 67, Mr. St. John does not ren- 

er the word camarde flat-nosed, 
which gives the distinctive mark to 
her portrait. At p. 69 we find the 
words, ‘determined to divert the 
public at his expense,’ which are 
not in the original French, as may 
be seen on referring to P 132. 

Again, at p. 70, ‘M. de Noyon, so 
far from suspecting anything,’ are 
not in the original. Ree French 
edition, p. 33- 

At p. 84 we find, ‘on Thursday 
before Quasimodo,’ for Low Sunday. 
At p. 85 is the following horrible 
pothouse vulgarism :—‘ Mde. de 8. 
received all the Court in her bed, as 
being more handy, being on the 
ground floor.” The French word 
used at p. 157 is ‘ plus commode,’ 
which ought to have been rendered 
more convenient, more suitable, 
more commodious, or better adapted 
to the occasion. ‘Il me dit malgre 
cette gravité quine le quittait jamais’ 
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(p. 157), is rendered, p. 87,‘ He said 
to me in spite of that gravity which 
never quitted him,’ instead of ‘ his 
nanelalte gravity, his imseparable 
or uniform gravity,’ &c. ‘Se sen- 
tant beaucoup d’esprit’ (p. 176), is 
translated ‘ the consciousness of wit,’ 
imstead of ‘the consciousness of 
talent, or cleverness.’ Again, at 
p- 183, vol. 1, ‘il n’avait rien de 
mauvais méme pour les mceurs,’ 
is rendered, at p. 109, ‘there was 
nothing bad about him except his 
manners;’ whereas it should be 
* there was nevertheless nothing bad 
in his moral character or its.’ 
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‘La douceur de son esprit,’ is trans- 
lated ‘the sweetness of her art,’ 
instead of ‘the gentleness of her 
intelligence.’ Again, ‘Sans Dieu 

int de cervelle,’ is strangely trans- 
ated, at p. 115, ‘Without God there 
is no wit.’ ‘ Il nese consola jamais,” 
is translated ‘he was never con- 
soled,’ instead of ‘ he never recovered 
the death of, or he was inconsolable,” 
&e. We might multiply these 
errors ad a but ‘le jeu ne 
vaut pas lachandelle.’ The attempt 
to condense is a total failure, and 
the attempt to translate is an un- 
happy effort not to be persevered in. 


THE TASTE OF THE DAY. 


By a Prorgssionar. Parnrer. 


—— 


Part II.—Dress. 


y* my first paper, I proposed the 
reference of all questions regard- 
ing the Beautiful to an arbitration 
of which no one could think lightly; 
and with such an umpire I proceed 
to review some appearances of or- 
dinary occurrence, and some notions 
about beauty generally entertained 
in this country, and to examine the 
taste, good or bad, which they ex- 
hibit ; inquiring how far those ap- 
pearances and those notions have 
the warrant of nature. 

The object which first presents 
itself to notice, is the appearance 
which we give to our own proper 
selves by our attire; it is not, how- 
ever, the fashion of the very day on 
which this paper may be published, 
but the taste generally of the time 
that I wish to discuss; and when I 
refer to any particular article of 
dress, it matters little whether that 
article be still in use or given up 
years or months ago, as must be the 
case with many articles of women’s 
dress, which seems to change every 
month, or indeed every week. 

The dress of women has for some 
time past been very good, thanks 
to the invention, or at any rate to 
the industry which has selected cos- 
tumes of bygone times,some of which 


are very becoming. That constant — 


change, however, which seems to be 
thought necessary—on account, I 


suppose, of the assiduity with which 
the lower ranks follow the fashions 
and manners of those above them— 
whatever benefit may result from it 
to our manufacturers, has often been 
productive of bad effects, so far as 
good taste is concerned. 

As a specimen of this may be 
mentioned, the covering the whole 
skirt of the gown with a succession 
of frills or flounces one above an- 
other, from the hem up to the very 
waist. This fashion was more'than 
absurd, it destroyed the beautiful 
folds or action of the skirt, beside 
making confusion between the skirt 
and its borders. A flounce or trim- 
ming is merely an ornament to a 
surface, but whatever we may add in 
the way of ornament, the surface 
itself should always appear. It 
is clear that a border should be 
smaller than the surface which it 
borders ; but a gown of borders and 
nothing else was ridiculous. The 
authority of fashion, however, was 
omnipotent, and laughter was sup- 
pressed. 

The connexion of the body and 
skirt of a woman’s gown is one of 
the happiest combinations which 
taste in dress has achieved. The 
body of a gown being close and 
exact to the shape, the skirt loose 
and flowing, produces variety, one of 
Nature’s most obvious principles of 
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beauty; which variety is accom- 
plished by one of the most charming 
phenomena with which we are ac- 
quainted — the folds of drapery. 
Folds of drapery express both the 
action and the proportions of the 
forms beneath it, by an apparentl 
endless variety of foo eautif " 
and occurring in a way of which no 
man can give any definite account. 
It is a fact, of which perhaps most 
people who may not be exercised in 
such matters are ignorant, that if, 
in the dress of a figure at rest, let us 
say of a woman sitting, you disturb 
one fold, you can never, unless the 
stuff be of a very thick and leathery 
texture, obtain exactly the same 
fold again; nay, in most cases, of 
all the folds which you may pro- 
cure, not one will have the shghtest 
resemblanee to the first. This, 
however, will not seem strange if 
we suppose the variety of folds with 
their affections by contingencies to 
be infinite. 

Drapery is one of the most subtle, 
and at the same time one of the 
most important, of all the studies of 
the artist; for when properly de- 
signed, it should tell what the form 
beneath it is, and what it is doing ; 
it shows proportions, and gives ex- 

ression, and it accomplishes these 
y means which are always beauti- 
ful. Ihave heard people say that 
it is impossible to ascertain the 
action of a figure under a number 
of petticoats, but although the 
marking in such @ case is very 
delicate, it is nevertheless always 
sufficiently distinct. Although a 
lady wear many full peiticoats, 
we never feel at a loss to tell on 
which foot she is standing. I am 
aware that this may be shown by 
the relative position of the two 
shoulders; but yet, if with your hand 
you cover her shoulders from your 
sight, the different direction which 
the action of the haunches gives, 
under the waist, to the gatherings 
of the fold on each side, and, along 
with this, the gentle sway of the 
skirt inward where the knee on 
which she rests occurs, together 
with the slightest jutting out from 
the other, give us such indication 
that, although the two last may 
individually be not discernible, yet 
the effect upon the whole is perfectly 
satisfactory. Figures with full and 
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long dresses, executed by an artist 
who can draw well, have always an 
animated air; while those dressed 
in the same manner, if the work of 
an artist who cannot draw, look as 
lifeless as so many Dutch dolls. 

The folds of drapery must be an 
operation of Nature, for man cannot 
produce them: he can make stuffs, 
one of which will show rounder, 
and another more angular folds, 
but beyond that he can effect little 
or no influence upon them ; when a 
fold is not exactly to his mind, he 
may attempt its improvement b 
breaking or omitting some sm 
member of it; but he cannot with 
his hand oe . good = Artists 
experienced in drapery always say, 
* Don’t meddle with your folds, cast 
your drapery, all of it, over again.’ 

If, then, the folds of drapery can- 
not be accomplished by man, they 
must be, like the leaves and petals 
of flowers, of Nature’s appointment, 
and if so, they must be beautiful 
and precious. 

When in the skirt of a dress a 
very striking pattern, or two or 
more colours, occur with such 
vivacity as to mar the effect of any 
folds which might take place, the 
adoption of double skirts, or of 
flounces, becomes, of course, less 
objectionable. 

Some time ago ladies wore short 
cloaks, or mantles, made of a stiff 
silk, which encased the upper part 
of their persons down to the hips; 
these cloaks were in bad taste, “4 
cause they incorrectly represented 
the form. The proper breadth of 
the shoulders, the slenderness of 
the waist, and the greater swell of 
the haunches, are beautiful cha- 
racteristics of the female figure. 
Shawls and other such contrivances 
may be used to prevent too exact a 
delineation of the person from giving 
& meagre appearance to the dress, 
but the leading features of these 
characteristics hould be preserved ; 
and those mantles which, proceeding 
from the shoulders in a straight 
impassive line down to the haunches, 
made the waist, instead of being 
slender, appear of an exact medium 
thickness between the two promi- 
nences, subverted the arrangements 
of nature. A lady, when dressed 
in black, with one of these cloaks, 
surmounted by her bonnet, with its 
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ribbons, when seen from behind had 
very much the look of some enor- 
mous coleopteron. 

The head being the most impor- 
tant part of the body, the greatest 
attention should be paid to its proper 
decoration. The points to be con- 
sidered are the form of the skull, the 
face, the hair, and the throat, or the 
setting of the head upon the neck and 
shoulders. A woman’s bonnet now- 
a-days shows no regard to any of 
these. Its construction tends only 
to mislead one about the shape of the 
skull; the great curtain behind con- 
ceals the throat, and, along with the 
position of the bonnet, makes it 
appear to be shorter than it really 
is. There is, besides, a look of dis- 
comfort and unfitness about such a 
bonnet which gives uneasiness to the 
beholder. 

Round head-dresses have gene- 
rally a fine effect. I suppose the 
cause of the pleasure they give is 
the combination of two such har- 
monious figures as the circle of the 
dress and the oval of the face; for 
when the round cap is placed on the 
back of the head, and its circular 
form made thereby more distinct, 
the pleasure is increased. When to 
the round hat an ostrich feather is 
added, the effect is still further im- 
proved ; for it adds another curve, 
and that, too, a waving curve, with 
a varied and unsettled line. This 
variety is, besides, accomplished 
by an object in itself one of the 
most beautiful with which we 
are acquainted, and the best suited 
for a head-dress. An ostrich feather 
being flat, at every turn and twist 
it takes presents a change of form ; 
and its breadth, which gives it im- 
portance, is combined with an agree- 
able appearance of lightness. 

The oval hat, with its feather, 
was likewise becoming, because of 
a junction of two curved figures 
of the same kind of form, but 
placed diversely —the hat hori- 
zontally, the head vertically. The 
turning up or down the edge of such 
hats makes a poor change: it spoils 
the simplicity of the form: the 
bend, although very small, is very 
obvious, and altogether without in- 
tention. 

With regard to sleeves, I think, 
for beauty’s sake, the less a woman 
has of them the better; and now, 
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when women are allowed to show as 
much of their arms as they please, 
why should they not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and dis- 
play that limb to the very best 
advantage,—show it, one way or 
other, entire; when they take off 
their long sleeves have none at all? 
Let any woman, when she is dress- 
ing, observe what a difference there 
is between the appearance her arm 
makes when seen complete, from 
the top of the shoulder, and when 
in any way only partially discovered. 
See among the antique statues of 
women, how much nobler an air 
those have in which the whole arm 
is bare. The exposure of merely 
the fore part of the arm is particu- 
larly trying; few arms are fine 
enough to maintain their fair ap- 
earance when covered to within a 
ittle of the elbow, while almost 
every one would look well if un- 
covered from the shoulder. A very 
short sleeve, though it should not 
quite allow sight of the shoulder, is 
better than a longer, because it 
shows more of the entire arm; the 
elbow is only one of the arm’s 
joints ; the shoulder is the apparent 
ead and spring of all the muscles 
or forms of the arm, and without it 
our conception of that limb is im- 
erfect. Every limb must be best 
a entire,and when propriety 
and convenience permit, it should 
always for good taste be done. 

The great bunches of ribbons, 
velvet, and other stuff which are 
generally worn by ladies when 
dressed for the evening, hung from 
the knot of hair at the back of the 
head, and which entirely cover the 
back part of the neck, are yet more 
objectionable than the curtains of 
their bonnets. The junction of the 
neck with the head is essential to 
the development of the form of the 
skull, and with all its details and 
accessories, such as the conclusion 
of the hairing on the neck, is ve 
beautiful. This is quite concealed, 
and by a substitute which makes us 
no amends in any way, while it 
interferes with the delicate lines in 
which the neck spreads out upon 
the shoulders. 

I have tried on various young 
ladies of different characters the 
effect of leaving the hair to hang in 
its own way down their backs, and 
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found it uniformly advantageous. 
This style not only set off well 
every good feature of their head, 
but added to their general air a 
degree of nobleness. It was in this 
way the French ladies frequently 
wore their hair in the time of Charle- 
magne, as we see by the illuminated 
manuscripts of that age. 

When the hair, for convenience, 
has to be put in a knot (we see it in 
those early French illuminations 
worn in both ways), the knot, if 
placed low at the back of the head, 
gives a gentle, soft look, and if high, 
an animated, but at the same time 
a somewhat bold, imperious air. 

To decorate the head with flowers 
has been common from the earliest 
ages, and to hold flowers in the 
hand, or carry a group of them in 
the breast or the girdle, as if they 
had been placed there to give the 
hand freedom, is an appropriate, 
becoming, and natural use of sucht 
beautiful objects.. But sticking 
flowers, either in bunches or fes- 
toons, over the skirt of a gown, 
seems to me absurd;—the fine 
action of the skirt is sacrificed to an 
imperfect fancy. The idea of a 
shower or sprinkling of flowers is 
very pretty. 

Da bei rami scendea 

Una pioggia di fior’ sovra il suo grembo, 
Ed eila si sedea 

Umile in tanta gloria 

Coverta gia dal amoroso nembo. 

And if the flowers, as in this 
charming sonnet, were only on the 
lady’s lap, while the lady sat still, 
it might be well,—Petrarch himself 
says so (the scene of his beautiful 
description is not, however, laid in a 
ball-room)—but when the lady rises 
from her seat and whirls about in 
a polka, and the poor distracted 
flowers stick to her clothes like so 
many burrs, she has more the look 
of a maniac than of Laura. 

When a lady puts herself in full- 
dress, she should of course wear 
additional ornament; but the ex- 
tent of that ornament, and the 
question whether many or few 

ewels and chains are best, can only 
e settled by experiment. When a 
lady wishes to ascertain if such a 
iece of dress or such a colour be 
ecoming, she should, when she 
tries it on, direct her attention not 
to the dress in question, but to her 
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own face and appearance, and see if 
the application of the object im- 

roves lee looks—if it becomes her. 

ow ridiculous it is when a woman 
with black hair and eyes chooses 
some fair-coloured dress because 
Miss Such-an-one, who has yellow 
hair and blue eyes, looks charming] 
in it; and yet how frequently this 
happens. 

i have seen a lady whose time was 
too much occupied with family cares 
to allow her much leisure for specu- 
lations in taste, dress and make 
alterations in her dress, apparently 
without attending to the matter, 
and yet do all in the best possible 
taste. Does not this seem to show 
that the principles of good taste and 
harmony are more generally innate 
than we might imagine, and that 
they are in course of time warped 
or corrupted by affectations or 
adopted coarse notions? I cannot 
help thinking that if women would 
allow their natural feelings to direct 
the arrangements of their clothing, 
they would seldom dress ill. Wo- 
men’s dress is constantly warped by 
some fashion set by ladies, the in- 
fluence of whose high name leads 
every one to adopt it, whether suit- 
able to themselves or not. 

If women on our promenades or in 
our gay assemblies, instead of look- 
ing about to see whether such a one 
was exactly in fashion, or such a one 
were quite out (an inquisition ex- 
cusable only in those who have to 
sell these fashions), could be per- 
suaded to consider taste and har- 
mony, to observe every good in- 
stance of these qualities, and, in 
cases where harmony was outraged, 
would set themselves to discover 
how it might have been corrected— 
as, for instance, how a light bonnet 
agreed not with a dark dress, and 
how the introduction of any—even 
a small—object of a deep colour in 
that part of the bonnet next the 
dress brought them at once into 
happy union—they could not fail 
by such observations to gain new 
iden of refinement. 

Before entering upon the exami- 
nation of the ordinary dress of men, 
I propose to notice our professional 
habits, and of these, as our empire is 
a maritime power, the first should 
be the uniforms of our navy. 

The dress of its common men— 
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our gallant sailors—is in shape and 
arrangement both becoming and 
convenient. I wish I could say as 
much for that of their officers, which 
is as bad as the garb of other Eng- 
lishmen. I cannot see why the well- 
formed dress of our sailors should 
not be used for their commanders, 
modified and adorned in a way to 
show their rank ;—for instance, vary 
for the officers the straight line of 
the bottom of the jacket, bring the 
fore-corners down in a point (we 
know from the dresses of the Le- 
vant how well that looks), em- 
broider it with gold lace, or rather 
set in designs in fitting colours both 
on the jacket and the trousers. I 
prefer colours to lace, because their 
management would give a better 
opportunity for the display of taste, 
and because gold lace is both ex- 
pensive and easily tarnished. 

Our soldiers have made the scarlet 
coat terrible to our enemies through- 
out the world, and created in our 
minds a prejudice in its favour. But 
considering that it is a colour which 
can be distinctly seen when no other 
object near it can be discerned, 
every one must wish that our brave 
defenders might be allowed to 
render equally fearful to our foes 
some colour less dangerous to them- 
selves. 

The uniforms of the army are too 
varied, and consist of too many 
regulation ticulars for investi- 
gation ; and so, with an expression 
of sympathy with the general dislike 
of the ™ dresses of our infantry, 
one and all, and of litile snouts to 
oye of every kind, we turn to the 
robes and wigs of our lawyers. 

Lawyers’ robes are made of one 
of the most beautiful materials we 
know ; they are of themselves noble 
in appearance, and besides perform 
the inestimably good turn of con- 
cealing their ordinary dress, unless 
when a very animated counsellor, 
in the energy of his action, discovers 
the mean sleeve of his ordinary coat 
beneath. As for their wigs, these 
strange fabrics of horsehair and 
wire, powdered with white meal, I 
cannot make them out; I have been 
told that they give a look of wisdom 
and gravity to their wearers, and 
that the long curls of a judge are 
supposed to resemble somewhat 
those of Jupiter :— 
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Shakes his well-powder'd curls and gives 
the nod 
The stamp of fate and wisdom——. 
The effect they have on me is 
to make me smile, and I cannot 
understand how an object formed 
to give a man’s face as much as 
possible the look of a baboon, can 
add to his gravity; with regard to 
the mass of re white curls, I 
don’t see that they add to a judge’s 


dignity more than does his cocked 
t. 


It appears to me the more sur- 
prising that our barristers should 
submit to this absurd array, when 
their near neighbours, the French 
avocats, present to their view a be- 
coming and noble head dress, one 
in perfect accordance with their 
robes. 

The body-habits of churchmen 
are yet finer and more varied than 
the lawyers’ robes; I admire them 
much : but bishops’ wigs are as little 
worth approval as those of their 
learned friends. 

I next turn to the principal object 
of my criticism—our ordinary men’s 
costume—in favour of which it is 
scarcely possible, with due regard 
to correctness, to say one word. 

Our men’s dresses of the present 
day are, and for the last sixty years 
have been, with the exception of 
some of those of the North Ame- 
rican savages, the most absurd, un- 
becoming, and inconvenient with 
which we are acquainted. 

In a country where it rains three 
days out of four, and where, as 
Frenchmen say, a constant moisture 
floats in the atmosphere, we clothe 
ourselves in a stuff whose appear- 
ance is ruined, not by rain only, 
but by exposure to mere damp; the 
smooth crisp curves about the 
breasts of our coats, which are so 
valued by our fine gentlemen, be- 
come cockled, flatted, and destroyed 
by the least moisture; and indeed 
the surface of the cloth itself be- 
comes at once spotted and spoiled 
by drops of pure water, unless 
speedily wiped dry and rubbed. _ 

Although all woollen cloth is 
capable of receiving the most bril- 
liant and beautiful dyes, yet the 
colours in that material allotted for 
men’s dresses are one and all dingy 
or dark, the types of either mud or 
soot; the only good colours we use 
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beside black and brown are what 
are called claret-colour and dark 
green, and these are used but rarely. 
Although there are plenty of beau- 
tiful reds which can be well pro- 
duced in wool, the only hue of the 
kind we use is that staring scarlet ; 
the colour in suse which is called 
blue has almost as much red as blue 
in it, and is the heaviest and most 
oppressive mixture we could have 
produced from two such pretty 
colours; as for fine blues, orange, 
ink, yellow, red, they are not al- 
owed. Why should men’s dresses 
be uniformly of one material, and 
that, of all fabrics of the kind, 
the ugliest, beside being the most 
unsuited to our climate? I do not 
recolleet any woollen cloth which 
ives such unpleasing rounded 
eathery folds as superfine broad- 
cloth. 

For many years past we have 
worn a dress which we borrowed 
from the nations of the East (adapt- 
ing it to our existing fashions, we 
marred its beauty), that coat we 
call a surtout; but the coat which 
before that was universally worn 
we still retain, and in full dress 
use no other. It is a supremely 


silly, unbecoming, and unfit ves- 
ture ; those parts of the body which, 
I understand, require the most to 
be protected from inclement weather 


being the most exposed. The 
pockets are placed behind, out of 
our own sight, but most conve- 
niently presented to the practices 
of unscrupulous passers by, whose 
operations are not obstructed by 
any defence whatever. Our an- 
cestors used to wear their pockets 
at their girdle before them, and 
across its entrance they slung their 
dagger ; a sneaking pickpocket could 
hardly, with such an arrangement, 
practise his craft. 

_ The collar of the coat worn in the 
time of Richard II. was a real collar, 
close to the neck; but the collar 
now-a-days is neither one thing nor 
another. The only part of the neck 
with which it appears to have any- 
thing to do is the very back, from 
which it rolls off, about half-way 
down, giving thereby some view of 
the bandages which are thought 
necessary for our throats, and then, 
Rassing over the shoulders, runs 

wn on each side the breast, and 
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with most unmeaning zig-zags, falls 
into these same senseless lappels, 
the effect of which is, as I have said, 
80 easily injured by the atmosphere 
of this country. The collar does not 
reach more than half up the throat, 
and in that way succeeds in appa- 
rently diminishing its length, and 
then, by its swelling curve, takes 
distinctly from the breadth of the 
shoulders. In short, it would be 
difficult to imagine a contrivance so 
simple, and yet so perfectly calcu- 
lated to injure the appearance of the 
wearer. 
And now to come to the crowning 
foolery—our hats! Who that has 
seen the making of a hat—that has 
learnt the amount of expense, of 
labour, and ingenuity spent in its 
production—could, with his mind 
unprejudiced, anticipate such an 
unsatisfactory result? Hats are 
neither a comfortable nor a sufficient 
protection for the head: they are 
of all the parts of a man’s dress 
the most easily injured by ordinary 
weather, and after both comfort 
and use have thus been nullified, 
and we might naturally expect that 
the sacrifice had been made to 
beauty, we find that their appear- 
ance turns out particularly con- 
temptible—that it degrades the look 
of both the face and of the whole 
figure of those who wear them. 
Hats have been likened to chim- 
ney-pots ; but this comparison does 
not to me convey a full idea of the 
meanness of a modern beaver. In- 
deed, I think it would look better if 
it were in form a simple chimney- 
pot. The high cylindrical hat worn 
in the East, which is really like a 
chimney-pot, has something of gran- 
deur about it. The cylindrical, how- 
ever, is rather an odd shape for a 
head-dress; but the variations we 
make upon that simple form onl 
contribute to heighten its untoward- 
ness ; and then that warped cylinder 
is set down on sucha brim! The 
details of the brim of a modern hat 
—for littleness is its characteristic— 
show no lack of care and labour, but 
without any one good end being ob- 
tained. It looks as if the inventor 
had wished to produce a covert for 
the eyes and the back of the neck, 
but had been afraid — hesitated — 
and had then used all that care and 
neatness to conciliate beholders’ for- 
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bearance to his failure. Moreover, 
the small brim, with its superfluous 
details, and the great, smooth, heavy 
cylinder, seem to have nothing in 
common, and one wonders how they 
ever came together. 

Some time ago, a gentleman sat 
to me for a picture in a dress of 
Circassia, which he had worn in that 
country, and when the sitting was 
done he took it off and arrayed him- 
self in his English costume, and I 
was much struck with the difference. 
In his Circassian dress, my sitter 
looked a grand, siriking figure, 
such as a man should be; but 
when he had suited himself to our 
streets, his appearance was com- 
pletely sovened. And, by the way, 
the beautiful Circassian coat, which 
was of an orange tawny, was not, 
with all its beauty, particularly 
delicate, for it had been over and 
over again washed by its wearer in 
a river, and hung over the branch 
of a tree to dry. 

A strange, fantastic costume was 
worn in the reign of George IL., 
but then, with all its extravagance 
and oddity, it was magnificent and 
showy; whilst ours, along with its 
absurdity, is dull and miserable, 
and would never by its appearance 
give to a stranger any idea of the 
— of its production. 

t is sometimes supposed that 
although the male in the brute 
creation is always in appearance the 
superior, man is very far behind 
woman in beauty of form; but it is 
not really so. Probably the beau- 
tiful and becoming dresses in which 
women are presented to us, and the 
contemptible and ridiculous array 
in which men appear, have led to 
the error. 

It has been proposed by different 
people who feel the ugliness of our 
present male dress, that we should 
adopt that worn in the time of 
Charles I., or of Henry VIIT. and 
of Edward IV. These are all fine 
costumes, far more becoming and 
more convenient than those of our 
day; but such a change could not 
be brought about at once by any 
individual, and it is, after all, an 
indolent alternative simply to copy 
what others have done before. 
Why should we not rather take 
our present dress in hand, ascertain 
what the objectionable features are, 
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and have them removed? Although 
people might revolt against a 
proposal to clear them all away 
at once, they might be induced 
to consider the matter, change or 
dispense with one thing at a time, 
cadueonall in a good direction step 
by step. 

Let us begin at the top: the hat, 
with its awkward lumbering crown 
and its insufficient shade, must be 
in toto abandoned ; there is nothing 
about it that can be retained but its 
harmless band, and that should be 
broader. The sunshine in this 
country is generally of so mild a na- 
ture that we need little shade, unless 
for a brief space in summer; it is 
much more necessary to construct 
head gear fit to protect our ears 
and the back of our neck from cold 
and wet, and helmets made with 
defences for those parts have a 
manly look. 

For summer, the change to a straw 
hat would be agreeable ; the form of 
this hat should tell its place and its 
intention; it should — a hat 
meant to sit upon the skull, and to 
shield the eyes ; its crown should be 
round and its brim broad. 

A feather, or other such ornament, 
mitigates the abruptness of the set- 
ting down of the vertical side of the 
crown upon the flat face of the 

rim. 

Then there are the collars and 
lappels of our coats, let them, in 
time, be docked ; and the pockets, 
which are now behind, brought 
under their owners’ eyes. The shirt- 
collars and neckcloths, too, of all 
kinds, whether ties, stocks, or what 
not, are all ugly and useless; the 
neck is so important an adjunct to 
the face that no one’s appearance 
can be said to be complete without 
it; the look, too, of the throat is 
much hurt by being bandaged in 
that way; when a man’s throat is 
exposed to the influence of the air, 
as it should be—I suppose a man is 
not more delicate than a woman—a 
fine orange-red colouring takes place 
on its back, just below the lowest 
roots of the hair, with which it com- 
bines admirably in effect. Let the 
breasts of our waistcoats, if waist- 
coats we must have, be fashioned 
with some attention to taste; men 
appear about Henry VIII.’s time 
to have worn as fine shirt-fronts as 
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we do, but their manner of display- 
ing them was very superior; the 
form of the breast of their upper 
dress was the finest perhaps that 
can be conceived—witness the men 
in Holbein’s, Raffael’s, and Titian’s 
pictures. 

Trousers, although they have as 
yet escaped censure, are not the 
most becoming clothing for the legs; 
as they are at present made, they 
come near their form, and yet do 
not give an exactly correct account 
of them. Full trousers, drawn in at 
the bottom and tied at the ankle, 
such as one sees in illuminated 
MSS., worn by the upper classes 
of Aquitaine in the time of Charle- 
magne, are very handsome; but a 
plain cylinder, cut square round the 
ankle and there left open, I cannot 
imagine to be the right thing. 

The finest clothes, however, for 
the legs are long hose, tight to the 
shape; the top and fastenings of 
these hose may be concealed either 
by large trunk breeches, not left 
open as in time of the Charleses, 
but drawn round the thigh and 
fastened; or they may, be covered 
by the skirts of the coat or upper 
dress; but the less the thigh is hid 
by these skirts the better, for we 
know, from the dress of our Scottish 
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Highlanders, how very unbecoming 
it is to discover the leg only at the 
knee. 

Along with tight hose, full are pre- 
ferable to tight breeches, because 
they give variety. Our tight 
breeches cut the form of the leg at 
the knee in an unpleasant manner. 

Besides the love of beauty, pru- 
dential considerations should in- 
duce'the rulers of a country to en- 
courage as much as propriety will 
allow not only this aeons for the 
legs, but all fashions which display 
the form, for the doing so would 
tend not only to improvement of 
the appearance of our men, but to 
the sinneaaeah of their physical 
strength, and besides to that of 
good social conduct. Beauty of 
limb is promoted by manly exercises 
and healthy habits; people would 
hesitate to give themselves to effe- 
minate ease or vicious indulgences, 
if they knew that their effects 
would certainly make them objects 
of general remark or ridicule, and 
mothers might be led to watch over 
the manner in which nursery-maids 
carried their little sons when they 
thought how inevitably their neg- 
lect would expose them to public 
animadversion. 

J. Z. B. 
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DANIELE MANIN. 


ASOTEES of the great men of the 
present generation has passed 
away ; leaving us, as so many others 
have done, but the record of a noble 
endeavour and an unfulfilled task. 
For this indeed seems to be the 
curse of the present—the doom of 
Icarus written against the names of 
the political workers of the nine- 
teenth century. Never, perhaps, 
was there so much heroic endeavour, 
such lofty aim, such political virtue, 
as in some of the late continental 
struggles; never such fatal results 
or such a bewildering monotony of 
failure. Manin unfortunately was 
no exception to this rule. With all 
his patriotism, zeal, ability, and 
purity, circumstances set too hard 
and dead against him; and he—as 
all the rest—failed. His defence 
of Venice is one of the most beau- 
tiful and heroic things on record ; 
his rule in Venice was a political 
epic; he wanted none of the ele- 
ments of success in himself, and 
fortune favoured him in his friends 
and adherents; but the curse was 
upon him, and the President of the 

enetian Republic died in exile 
and political obscurity, mourned by 
his friends and respected even by 
his enemies, but causing no 
collapse, scarcely a gap, in a vital 
or a hopeful cause. The cause had 
died before him. Italian nationality 
in the Austrian provinces needs 
now only the defence of history ; 
the time has passed for the defence 
of deeds. Its character not its 
existence, its traditions not its hopes, 
have to be embalmed and preserved. 
And with that historical defence 
must be ever associated the name of 
Manin, as chief mover and prime 
support of its brief but glorious 
existence. 

Daniele Manin was born in 1804. 
Educated for the law, at seventeen 
he passed his examination at the 
University at Padua, and obtained 
his doctor’s degree; though he 
could not practise till he should be 
twenty-three. This is the first 
instance on record of any one so 
young attaining that grade. He 
married when only twenty-one, and 
passed his first youth as 
enough ; for it was not until 1834 
that he appeared in public matters 


at all. His first political movement 
was on the occasion of the projected 
railway between Milan and Venice. 
The lne proposed by Government 
was to lead by Bergamo; the Vene- 
tians desired that it should pass by 
Treviglio, where the country was 
flatter, and which was a shorter 
route than by Bergamo. Castelli, 
a man of undoubted power and 
probity, but on this occasion anti- 
national and Austrian, defended the 
Government plan ; Manin the oppo- 
sition: and, chiefly by his exertions, 
he and his friends won the day, up 
to a certain point. So eager was 
he, that he actually went from 
Venice to Milan, in the crisis of a 
terrible illness, causing himself to 
be carried in a litter to the Litta 

alace, where a meeting of share- 

olders was being held, and where 
he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Gonfalonieri, Silvio Pellico’s com- 
panion in captivity. But his fortune 
in this matter was the type of his 
future more important struggle 
with Austria. e succeeded in 
rousing the national feeling, in 
forming an independent company, 
and in raising the shares for the 
Treviglio line to a premium ; when 
the Government, alarmed and in- 
dignant at this opposition, issued an 
imperial decree whereby the society 
was dissolved, the shares were de- 
stroyed, and the line was absolutely 
fixed to pass by Bergamo. This 
was the manner in which Austria 
attended to the wishes of her Italian 
subjects. 

Manin was now a public man, and 
politics began to exert over him that 
tremendous fascination which seems 
generally to be strong in proportion 
to the difficulty and hopelessness of 
the cause. is next act was to 
petition the Government to allow 
the Indian mail to pass by way of 
Venice rather than by Trieste; or 
at least to permit her to share the 
advantage of the transit. But 
Trieste was favoured by the Crown ; 
indeed it was fostered as a sort of 
imperial rival to Venice, whose 
historical traditions made her less 
loyal and more uneasy than a town 
created by Government influence ; 
and the petition of course was 
negatived. In various other 
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matters he came into collision with 
the Court. In the cholera war 
between the contagionists and the 
anti-contagionists ; in his articles 
in the Guide newspaper, of which 
he was editor, concerning the seve- 
rity of the Austrian criminal code 
in Italy, whieh he proved by his- 
torical documents was more severe 
than that of the ancient Council of 
Ten; in his public speeches at the 
Atheneum; and in his avowed 
opinions regarding the need of a 
larger amount of national freedom, 
he gave such offence, that when the 
famous Venetian banquet was given 
to Mr. Cobden, the Government sti- 
pulated that Manin should not be 
allowedtospeak ; andin theCongress 
of the Scienzati, held in 1847, the 
President,Giovanelli, darednotadmit 
his papers, though they treated sim- 
ply of the material resources and 
material prosperity of the country. 
This excessive precaution was not 
much in accordance with that famous 
official speech, which, like the ‘ Let 
them eat grass then,’ of the first 
French revolution, was of more im- 
portance at the time in rousing the 
national feeling than appears in 
history: ‘Go against the Italians 
with cannon P—it is doing them too 
much honour—the stick is enough !’ 
Indeed so sensitive and so timo- 
rous was this haughtily speaking 
Government that, after Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince of Canino, had spoken 
on zoology at this same session 
of Scienzati, he and his secretary, 
M. Mazi, were sent out of Venice 
that very evening, and escorted by 
the police to the frontier. 

Manin now set himself to obtain 
the release of one Padovani, a poor 
wretch, half blind and afflicted in 
other ways, who had been confined 
for twenty years in a madhouse on 
the charge of being ‘ politically dan- 
gerous.’ His offence was, that one 
day wandering about, half famished 
and half delirious, he wrote on a 
tree in a public square, ‘Shame on 
the barbarous Government which 
allows a poor workman out of employ 
to die of hunger.’ For this sole 
misdemeanour he was seized by the 
a and confined as a madman 
or twenty years, when Daniele 
Manin procured his liberty. He 
was not so fortunate in the case of 
Domeneghetti, a lad of eighteen, 
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and student at the University, who, 
for crying ‘ Viva Pio Nono,’ when 
that prelate had put himself (or was 
thought to have put himself) at the 
head of the liberal movement, was 
arrested on the charge of ‘ uttering 
a seditious cry. He was never 
released. When his father went to 
Count Palffy, Governor of Venice, 
he was told that ‘he had passed 
from the civil power to the smibtery.! 
And so it proved. In accordance 
with the Secret Instructions pub- 
lished in after days, wherein it was 
ordered that all youths suspected of 
liberal tendencies should be forcibly 
enrolled in the Austrian army and 
sent out of the country, poor young 
Domeneghetti had ‘Goo made @ 
soldier, and sent to serve in a dis- 
tant province of the empire. 

The next notable event was the 
motion of Nazari, a Milanese, pray- 
ing the Central Assembly of Lom- 
bardy to appoint a commission of 
inquiry into the actual state of 
affairs, and to report thereon to the 
Sovereign: ‘since the royal clemency 
has decreed to itself alone the pre- 
cious prerogative of receiving from 
the Central Assembly the revelation 
of its needs.’ The result of this 
motion was an imperial mandate to 
Count Spaur, Governor of Milan, 
ordering him to prevent the 
appointment of the committee alto- 
gether if possible, but if not possible 
then to take care that it was formed 
‘ only of those whose zeal and devo- 
tion to our Government is notorious; 
also that Nazari be placed under 
strict surveillance ;’ and for this you 
must ‘give proper orders to the 
aulic counsellor, Baron Torresani,’ 
added the mandate. But the packed 
committee did nothing towards 
quieting public feeling at Milan, 
and the revolution went on slowly 
seething to its outburst. 

Unable to find any one in the 
Central Assembly of Venice bold 
enough to follow Nazari’s example 
at Milan, Manin himself addressed 
a letter to that body, calling on them 
to use their privileges, and to re- 
present the actual condition of the 
country to the Imperial Government; 
for the constitution given to these 
assemblies expressly stated this re- 
presentation of national wants and 
interpretation of national feeling, as 
one of their principal functions and 
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the chief end for which they were 
created. As this letter was not 
legally admissible, because Manin 
was not a member of the Assembly, 
Morosini made the motion, in one 
of the most masterly speeches of the 
time; setting forth in their order 
the national griefs and constitutional 
infractions under which the country 
laboured ; all of which were illegal 
according to the — of the 
charter of 1815. Thus, and justly, 
the cause of the revolution has been 
proved to rest with the Austrians, 
who themselves, by violating their 
own charter and breaking their own 
laws, were in reality the real revo- 
lutionists ; while the Italians, who 
sought only the integrity of the laws 
and the maintenance of the consti- 
tution, were practically and truly 
the Conservatives. These petitions 
and repeated discontents roused the 
Government to a show of attention, 
and a commission was appointed ; 
but, like the Milan Committee, this 
also was a packed one. Its most 
influential member was Count Nani 
Mocenigo, who went about declaring 
that ‘ the country wanted no reforms 
whatsoever ;’ so that not much good 
was likely to result from this half 
measure and whole political false- 
hood. 

A few weeks were consumed in 
inquiries that were never meant to 
open up the real sources of these 
national griefs; in petitions that 
were cast disdainfully aside; in agi- 
tations, always within the law, which 
produced those Government nullities 
called commissions, that sought to 
pooh-pooh out of existence the ques- 
tions raised; and then the massacre 
of Milan began under Radetzky— 
Radetzky, who asked for ‘thirty 
hours of carnage to give thirty years 
of peace.’ Mulan was laid under 
martial law; one of the provisions 
of that law being that any man 
taken by the police or the soldiery 
might be executed after a delay of 
two hours. This massacre naturally 
excited much sympathy at Venice ; 
and fearful of a popular movement, 
the Government arrested Manin 
and Tommaséo on the night of the 
18th of January, 1848: of itself an 
illegality; since by the Constitution 
no man could be arrested without 
indice de crime. But Austria cared 
more for coercion than for law, and 
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determined that if there were to be 
a Venetian insurrection, it should 
be deprived of its most able con- 
ductors and most powerful auxili- 
aries. And in truth, without these 
two men, the Venetians were not 
then sufficiently advanced to orga- 
nize a well-directed attack. 

The police could find nothing 
legally criminal against their pri- 
soners. So far, indeed, from that, 
they were obliged to confess in their 
private notes sent to the President of 
the Criminal Tribunal, that Daniele 
Manin, Nicold Tommaséo, and Gio- 
vanni Avesani (not arrested, but 
under surveillance), were ‘the 
leaders of the Moderate party ; that 
thearticles sent by Manin to the jour- 
nals were communications on local 
events, and other matters of simple 
narration ; that those by Tommaséo 
treated of ameliorations, hopes, and 
demands ;’ while the sole tangible 
accusation against them was that 
‘ amare in correspondence with 
the Liberal parties of Italy.’ In 
fine, no possible cause of further 
detention being assignable against 
them, and their imprisonment having 
become a popular triumph and a 
dangerous martyrdom, on the 17th of 
March they were liberated—partly 
because of the tremendous excite- 
ment existing in the city on their 
account. They were carried by the 
a in procession to the Piazza 

an Marco, and their popularity and 
power were now complete. 

On the 29th of Febru the 
Parisian revolution began. ite 
and Tommaséo heard of it in their 
prison, and both foresaw some of 
the great consequences that were to 
follow; and sure enough, on the 
_ of March, the day of their 
liberation, there was an insurrection 
at Vienna, and the revolution at 
Milan burst forth. The Viceroy 
fled from Verona; the Milanese 
governor, Count Spaur, and his 
minister, Count Ficquelmont, had 
already escaped; and the Lombard 
territory was delivered up to the 
Croats on the one side and the in- 
surgents on the other. The work of 
the Croats was fearful and bloody. 
They murdered women and children, 
and they did worse than murder 
them; they mutilated their priso- 
ners ; some they burnt alive (twelve 
at the Porta Tosa), others (nineteen 
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known of) they buried alive in a 
lime-pit near the Castle. The little 
children they trampled to death or 
bore about impaled on their bayo- 
nets; and women’s hands and ears 
and fingers were eut off for the sake 
of their ornaments. It is well that 
these things should be known in 
England. They are affirmed by 
General Pepe, whose hideous testi- 
mony few, we think, will venture to 
contradict, but whose details are far 
too horrible to be transcribed even 
in the time of the Indian atrocities ; 
and Emilio Dandolo, a volunteer 
who has written his experiences, 
himself found near the castle a 
‘heap of bodies shamefully (schifo- 
samente) mutilated, and an infant 
nailed to a post.’ The Hindus have 
not been more savage than were 
the Croats in Milan—an assertion 
which, if necessary, can be supported 
by revolting and appalling docu- 
ments. 

On the 22nd of March, five days 
after the liberation of the two pri- 
soners, Venice proclaimed a Repub- 
lic, with Daniele Manin as the Pre- 
sident. On that same night, the 
important fortress of Salehora 
yielded without a blow, and all the 
other forts about Venice succumbed 
in like manner. 

Our space will not permit us to 
enter into questions of simple policy, 
else we might here discuss the rea- 
sons—as we heard them given by 
Manin himself—which led him to 
make Venice an isolated Republic, 
rather than to associate her with 
Lombardy, or put her under the 
protection of Charles Albert, ‘la 
spada d'Italia. So much only can 
we say regarding the first propo- 
sition, that the intervening country 
between Milan and Venice being 
held by the Austrians, an union with 
Lombardy at that momentwassimpl 
impossible; and for the ean 
that Charles Albert had not then 
‘canvassed’ Venice, and that his 
project of making himself the Sword 
of Italy had not been matured. 
Afterwards, when Milan and Charles 
Albert had coalesced, and the emis- 
saries of il gran Carbonaro, as a 
wicked lampoon styled him, had 
made a favourable impression on 
Venice, Manin yielded to the popu- 
lar ape, and abdicated the 
power he had wielded so wisely and 
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so well, for the doubtful champion- 
ship of one whose weakness or 
treachery is still a matter of his- 
toric doubt; but who, at least, was 
clearly overcome by the first, or 
guilty of the second. It would have 

een better for Venice if she had 
never leant on this broken Sardinian 
reed. Manin was a truer friend to 
her, and a more capable guide; and 
her exchange was a lamentable one, 
to say the best of it. 

Nothing could exceed the noble- 
ness with which the extradition of 
the Austrian troops was conducted ; 
all sorts of contemporary testimony 
establish that fact. The orders of 
the day issued by the Provisional 
Government—the terms of the ca- 
pitulation—letters from the various 
correspondents of the German press 
—even the letters of our own Con- 
sul, Mr. Dawkins, so patently one- 
sided, prejudiced, and Austrian, as 
they were—all bear witness to the 
calm and heroic conduct of the 
Venetians, who seemed, indeed, to 
have been animated by the spirit 
of their ancient times—those times 
which strike through the page of 
history the grandest and the love- 
liest tint laid there. We in Eng- 
land—so little as we are stirred 
by political enthusiasm, or possessed 
by a grand political idea—we who 
attained all for which we strove, 
and who attain now without striving, 
can scarcely comprehend the reli- 
gious aspect of large political ques- 
tions, or the fervid enthusiasm of 
times of great political excitement 
abroad. This is true specially of 
the Italians, who, even more than 
the French, have always manifested 
a religiousness in their political 
movements, paralleled in depth, if 
not in direction, only by the Puritan 
zeal of the English Commonwealth. 
We must remember this in reading 
of the conduct of the various move- 
ments of 1°48, and forbear to sneer 
down as romantic or unpractical a 
purity of aim and consequent sim- 
plicity of action which we once, bué 
only once, saw exhibited in English 
history. 

Manin’s first Presidential act was 
to remit all taxes, and throw the 
Government, for the present, on 
voluntary contributions. The ex- 
periment succeeded: whether it 
would have done so eventually or 
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not, we think a matter of less than 
doubt. But for the time, and 
while the people were in that 
state of fervour and enthusiasm 
which rendered them more capable 
of heroism than of commonplace 
legality, the scheme was a complete 
success, and more than anything 
else tended to the consolidation of 
the Republic, and the ppenie of 
the Provisional Government. The 
defences of Venice were next to be 
looked to, and the National Guard 
enrolled, as well as the Engineers 
and Artillery to be trained and 
embodied. Everything had to be 
ereated. For as Austria had never 
suffered the Italians to serve in 
either of the corps above named, 
they had but the almost unintel- 
ligible plans left behind by the 
enemy, and the bygone traditions 
and strategic skill of some old 
officers of the time of the Kingdom 
of Italy, as their guides. Thus, 
they had not only soldiers but 
officers to create; and not only 
officers, but a whole system of de- 
fence and fortification to organize. 
Goodwill and. volunteers were not 
wanting.. Manin asked the Com- 
mittee of Defence how many men 
they required. They told him two 
thousand. ‘In eight days,’ said 
Manin, ‘ you shall have four thou- 
sand.’ But in four days the number 
was filled up, so eager was every 
man capable of bearing arms to be 
employed in the serviee of his 
country. Thus; then, material was 
not wanting, if there were but brains 
that could direct it: hands were 
numerous enough—would there be 
heads to fitly employ them? All 
depended: on that-—ell, at least,. bes 
side the fatal certainty of an over- 
whelming force gathering slowly in 
the dim future. Against that, no 
mere skill, nor yet the enthusiasm 
of undisciplined volunteers, would 
be of much avail. But men forget 
the future Nemesis in the joy of a 

resent hope; and life would be 

ut a weary wreck if they did not 
do. so. 

The volunteers and the civic 
guard performed wonders; but 
Austria was too strong. She crossed 
the Isonzo, took Palma Nuova and 
Udine, and drove back the Italians 
to the banks of the Piava. Twenty 
thousand well-disciplined soldiers 
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were more than a match for a hand- 
ful: of eager, enthusiastic, undisci- 
plined levies ; forall that these were 
animated by the holy sentiment of 
‘God and my country.’ Then it 
was that Charles Albert opened 
negotiations with the Venetians: 
but hesitatingly and half-heartedly ; 
seeking to make conditions before 
acting, and by that betraying how 
much was for self-aggrandizement 
and how much for national feeling in 
his. conduct. La Marmora, who 
conducted the negotiations, endea- 
voured to obtain a promise from 
Manin that ‘ he would do something 
for Charles Albert if he succoured 
Venice;’ but Manin cut him short, 
by saying, ‘General, are you more 
Piedmontese than Italian, or more 
Italian than Piedmontese? It is 
not a municipal prerogative or a 
parochial or provincial ambition that 
we are discussing; it is a question 
of nationality and humanity: of 
nationality, because it interests all 
Italy ; of humanity, because at this 

resent moment the Austrians in the 

rioul are murdering our brothers 
in arms, unable, as you yourself 
know, to resist longer the Austrian 
army.’ 

La Marmora gave way. He 
seized a sheet of paper, and wrote to 
General Ferrari, urging him to cross 
the Po, and come to the help of the 
‘ erusaders’ in Friouli. Ferrari re- 
ferred the request to his superior, 
Durando ; aa Durando left it un- 
answered for many days, during 
which time irreparable mischief was 
done.. At last, furnished with sup- 
_ from Venice, he went to 

erona, leaving the inefficient force 
of Ferrari as the sole guard of the 
province. On the 24th of April 
Charles Albert gave Durando de- 
finite orders to protect the Venetian 
provinces. But by this time the 
Austrians had passed the Brenta, 
they held the Piava, and were ad- 
vancing to the Adige ; yet the Vene- 
tians were drunk with joy, and be- 
lieved in their royal detender. 

On the 20th of May General 
Nugent undertook the siege of 
Vicenza. He had 18,000 regulars ; 
Vicenza was. defended by 2000 
Roman volunteers and soldiers of 
fortune, by about tco Lombards, 
and by the national guard of the 
city. General Nugent wrote to 
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Radetzky, saying, ‘This evening 
Vicenza shall be m our power;’ in- 
stead of that, such a glorious resist- 
ance was made that he was forced 
to fall back on Verona, with his 36 
—— his 18,000 a . 
orced by two regiments o ese 
chasseurs he returned to the attack 
on the 23rd, this time in the middle 
of the night ; but Manin, Tommaséo, 
and General Antonelli had arrived 
that morning with 6oo men, and 
Durando had entered with 5000 
Swiss. After a long and obstinate 
fight, the Austrians were again van- 
quished. Radetzky himself then 
eame against the city with an army 
of 40,000 men, 300 cavalry, and 118 
pieces of artillery. The city was 
defended by 10,000 men and 40 
guns. The besieged fought as only 
men inspired by a great principle 
ean fight. Towards evening the 
white flag was hoisted, but the 
ple struck it down, and the 
attle continued till night; when 
Durando, who had expended all his 
ammunition in this last combat of 
eighteen hours’ duration, signed 
the capitulation, and the garrison 
marched out with all the honours of 
war. Jt must be remembered that 
Vicenza is not a strongly fortified 
city. Padua, Treviso, and Palma 
Nuova, shared the fate of Vicenza ; 
and nothing now remained to Venice 
but the Lagunes and the fort of 
Osopo. 
Pressed from without, urged by 
’ the Provisional Committees, a Sar- 
dinian fleet anchored in the waters 
of Venice, Sardinian emissaries busy 
in the city, the political horizon 
black and threatening, and the 
Austrians drawing nearer and nearer 
to the doomed town, Manin yielded 
to the foree of cireumstances and 
the pressure of public opinion, 
and signed a declaration of fusion 
with Lombardy, which immediately 
placed itself wholiy under the pro- 
tection of Charles Albert. On the 
grd of July, 1848, Manin, after five 
months of supremacy, abdicated the 
Presidential ehair: and the fate of 
the Venetian Republic was sealed. 
Not much was gained by this ex- 
change of leadership. er union 
with Piedmont, and consequent 
vassalship to Charles Albert, did 


not give Venice one aid the more or 
one danger the less; and, leaving on 
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one side the vexed question of 
treachery, it is most certain that 
both Milan and Venice could not 
have fared worse if left to them- 
selves than they did under the pro- 
tection of the Sword of Italy ; and 
they might have fared a good deal 
better. On the 12th of July the 
fatal battle of Custoza was fought, 
wherein the Italians were defeated. 
The King fell back towards Milan, 
and the Milanese prepared to receive 
him ; when, on the 5th of August, 
he re-delivered Milan and all 
the Lombard-Venetian territo 
into the power of Austria, an 
washed his hands of the indepen- 
dence of Italy. Marshal Welden 
wrote from Mestre to the Provi- 
sional Government at Venice, 
announcing the defeat of Charles 
Albert, and advising Castelli and his 
colleagues to enter into pacific nego- 
tiations. Castelli and his friends 
kept the matter secret for some time, 
answering, that Venice had not the 
power to enter by herself into an 
affair touching the whole of Italy. 
Whereupon the Sardinian Commis- 
sioners came to take possession of 
the city in the name of the King; 
and onthe 7th of August, at the same 
hour when Charles Albert, van- 

uished and driven back, recrossed 
the Tessin, they ‘incorporated 
Venice with the Sardinian states 
in perpetuity —a perpetuity that 
Yastod four aos. On the oth, news 
came of the Austrian possession of 
Milan, and the re-assignment of 
Venice and her provinces to the 
House of Hapsburgh. The Vene- 
tians were wild—mad—drunken 
with fury. They demanded Manin, 
and clamoured for the dismissal of 
the present Government. Manin 
appeared. ‘The day after to- 
morrow,’ he said, ‘the representa- 
tives of the people will re-unite to 
form anew Government; until then, 
during these forty-eight hours, I 
will govern.’ And the people be- 
lieved that Manin would save them 
all. A triumvirate was formed; 
Colonel Cavedalis for the army, 
Admiral Graziani for the navy, and 
Manin as president and chief; and 
simultaneously the Sardinian fleet 
— the port; thus leaving 

enice entirely thrown on her own 
resources for defence and mainte- 
nance. The finances were in a fear- 
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ful state, but a ‘loan,’ in other words 
a voluntary offering from the richest 
families in Venice, gave the Govern- 
ment at once about three millions 
of lire, and they hoped great things 
from other states. Tommaséo was 
sent on a mission to France and 
Lamartine. He wrote home letters 
full of sanguine hopes, and eloquent 
with the promises held out to him 
by the poet-statesman ; but Lamar- 
tine never meant to help the ‘ Heart 
of Italy,’ and Tommaséo was fed 
with but poet’s food, all beauty, and 
grace, and enthusiasm, and belief, 
but without so much as a pebble’s 
worth of substantiality in the whole 
dish. They did better than trust 
to poetry at home. They marched 
out and captured Mestre, against 
enormous odds ; taking six hundred 
prisoners, eight guns, and large 
quantities of ammunition. The 
enemy lost about three hundred 
men on the field. This was on the 
27th of October. 

Things remained much in the 
same condition for Venice, though 
darkening for all the rest of Italy— 
the greatest event of the next few 
months being the return of Tom- 
maseo from his sleeveless errand, 
and his declaring himself on the 
side of a policy opposed to that 
of Manin—and the winter passed 
over quietly enough. But in the 
spring the enemy began to stir. 

owards the end of April, Haynau 
literally reduced Brescia to ashes, 
‘after a resistance unparalleled in 
the Italian history ;’ and imme- 
diately after shifted his head-quar- 
ters to Papadopoli, near to Mestre ; 
and the blockade of Venice began. 
The first active operations were 
taken against the fortress of 
Malghera. Malghera bravely sus- 
tained a siege of nearly a month’s 
duration ; indeed so bravely that it 
reads like an episode in some heroic 
romance, some mythic time, when 
men were nobler and their deeds 
were grander than they are in these 
days ; but not even heroism such as 
the defenders of Malghera showed 
can always avert the might of evil ; 
Haynau’s successor, Count Thurn, 
and his Austrians won the day, and 
the fortress was abandoned on thé 
night of the 26th of May. The first 
operations had begun the 29th of 
April. The Augsburg Gazette, itself 
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Austrian, inserted the letter of an 
Austrian, which bore generous tes- 
timony to the wonderful courage, 
constancy, and endurance of the be- 
sieged ; which indeed none, not even 
an enemy, could fail to recognise. 
The fall of the fortress of Mal- 
ghera brought no change to the 
feelings on the town of Venice. 
Resistere ad ogni costo, was still the 
watchword of all parties. Negotia- 
tions with the various states and 
countries of Europe were still car- 
ried on, with different apparent 
success, but with the same result in 
all. Some promised aid, others 
offered diplomatic intervention, 
others again advised unconditional 
submission, but none sent tangible 
help ; and Venice saw herself defi- 
nitively reduced to a hand-to-hand 
struggle with her enemy. It was 
in reality then but a question of 
time. As none of the European 
Powers would come forward in her 
defence she had but a choice between 
two alternatives, either to capitulate 
without farther strife, or to stand 
out to the last. She chose the 


latter, and did in truth stand out 
against her powerful foe, and defend 


herself against an overwhelming 
force, to the very last moment of 
possibility. People died in. the 
streets for hunger; every house 
was riddled with shot and shell; 
but men and women were alike 
eager and active in resistance, and 
not a voice in all the city cried out 
for capitulation. ’ 

The bombardment went on day 
and night, and all that the inhabi- 
tants did was to retreat slowly, fur- 
ther and further from the range, 
crowding up together in that part of 
the city where fewest shells reached 
them. Never in the history of the 
world was there a more heroic, a 
more sublime defence than that of 
Venice under Daniele Manin. And 
when at last she yielded, she had 
not a week's provisions of every 
kind left in her, and had shot away 
her last round of ammunition. The 
bombardment began on the 29th of 
July, and Radetzky entered the 
oth of August ; and even he—iron 
eart and blood-stained hand though 
he be—even he was moved at the 
touching evidences of that heroic 
defence which met him wherever 
he turned. 
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Manin, accompanied by his im- 
mediate followers and friends, took 
refuge in Paris, where he lived in 
retirement, simplicity, and work. 
He had lost his wife during those 
troubled times, and his only daugh- 
ter was struck with a fearful disease 
of the nerves, consequent on the 
terrors and excitement of the last 

ears. She died not very long 

efore himself, after a wearisome 
and painful illness. Not the least 
touching or lovely trait in Daniele 
Manin was the tender care—the 
more than mother’s love—which he 
bore for this poor afflicted girl. The 
writer of this paper, who had the 
honour of frequent and long com- 
munications with him, was more 
than once witness of the intense 
affection with which he regarded his 
child: an affection rarely to be 
found in the most domestic man, 
but doubly rare in one who had 
commanded a state and had stood 
at the head of a government—who 
had cast his whole soul into the 
storm of politics, and had devoted 
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himself to the most active form of 
public life. Yet after such a career 
as his, a career that might have 
turned the head and hardened the 
heart of even a religious hero, his 
friends found in that modest apart- 
ment of the Rue Blanche a simple, 
loving, affectionate man of private 
life; a tender father; a devoted 
friend ; a just historian, arrogating 
no undue merit to himself, but 
calmly taking his rightful share, and 
no more, of historic glory ; a noble, 
childlike man, with almost awoman’s 
sweetness of nature, combined with 
the powerful intellect and the daunt- 
less heart of the patriot and the 
hero. Peace to his ashes, and its 
rightful honour to his name! Italy 
has none left to her of finer calibre 
than he, none of nobler nature: 
none, alas! of so much logical good 
sense or of such legal, practical, and 
unvisionary aims. Had more of her 
defenders been as wise as Manin, 
history might have written a dif- 
ferent page in her sad book of en- 
slaved Ttaly. aT 


THE BIRMINGHAM CONGRESS. 


Tse meeting at Birmingham of 
the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, which 
took place in that town between the 
12th and 16th of October, was a de- 


cided success. It was so all the 
more, from not having been more 
conspicuous, more ostentatious, or 
more noisy. It did not attract 
everybody; but every one whose 
presence was indispensable was 
there. There were enough of good 
speeches, and enough, and more than 
enough, of good papers. There were 
intelligent, interested, and _partici- 
pantaudiences. Sofarfrom dragging 
slowly through its appointed span of 
days, the difficulty was toget through 
the work cut out within the time. 
There. was plenty of work to be 
done; there was a hearty goodwill 
to do it, and there was a large 
amount of solid intelligence brought 
to do it with. These were the ele- 
ments of its success; not fashion, 
or whim, or the patronage of great 
men. Had it been more fashionable 
or hac more patronage, it might 
have had more éclat, but it would 


have had less substance. It floated 
itself on the sea of public opinion, 
and took the chances of the weather. 
No Neptune stilled the winds and 
calmed the waves for it. 

Not only was it weak in the peer- 
age and the baronetage, not only 
was Prince Albert absent and Lord 
Shaftesbury distant, but its manage- 
ment in minor details was flagrantly 
bad. Presidents had been named 
for two of the sections without first 
asking their consent. And when it 
was found that Lord Lyttelton and 
the Bishop of London could not be 
present, ‘heir places had to be sup- 
plied on a short notice by others 
who were necessarily unprepared 
with the subjects. The papers 
offered for reading had not been 
looked over by any committee; 
consequently some of the sections 
were occupied a whole morning in 
perpetually beginning papers which 
were found on trial irrelevant or 
worthless. The papers in the sec- 
tions were not read in the order 
advertised, so that you could never 
make sure of hearing any particular 
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a in which you were interested. 
owever, this teeming superabun- 
dance of material, which defied the 
attempts of the indefatigable secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Hastings, to control, 
proved the vivacity of the institu- 
tion. But it reads a lesson for next 
year which must not be neglected— 
of the indispensable necessity of a 
better system. 

But defective organization was 
remedied by general sympathy. 
Everybody was determined to get 
along, and they did. If you did not 
hear precisely what you wanted to 
hear, yet so much that was good 
was going, you could hardly go 
wrong into whichever of the rooms 
you strayed. The placeteemed with 
ideas, and it was your own fault if 
you could not participate. Perhaps 
we were so exuberant and -s0 
zealous, that more drill and more 
discipline would only have turned 
enthusiastic volunteers into indif- 
ferent soldiers. 

With this heartiness prevailing 
among the members, two other 
causes concurred powerfully in 
launching the Association. There 
could not have been a better chair- 
man than Lord Brougham, and 
there could hardly have been a 
better locality than Birmingham. 
Lord Brougham was not a nominis 
wmbra who lent his name and his 

resence, and nothing more. He 
rought with him an ever-ready 
presence of mind, a fulness of me- 
mory, a promptness of decision, and 
a thorough knowledge of the temper 
ofan English assemblage, in which 
he has no equals. But these requi- 
sites for the chair were the least in- 
dients of the power with which 

d Brougham swayed the hearts 

of the gathered throng. It was 
much ‘more the qualities of heart 
than of head that carried other 
hearts with him. The genial soul 
that overflows in every word and 
— and which ‘decay, that has 

id its heavy hand on the physical 
frame, has not abated; the rapid, 
eager, brusque manner, displeasing 
in middle-lite, but graceful in hoary 

, as in youth, made him the > 
of the meeting. Like a spoilt child, 
he could say or do nothing wrong. 
He interrupted everybody, contra- 
dicted everybody ; laid down rules, 
and was the first to violate them; 
went in and out as he pleased, and 
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was everywhere welcome. He read 
a pupa ton Railway Accidents) that 
was not worth hearing. But if it 
had been arrant nonsense, we should 
have listened and applauded. When 
we add to these personal qualities 
the associations which his public 
career has heaped upon his name— 
the veteran reformer—the fellow- 
labourer of Mackintosh, Horner, 
Romilly—the founder of Mechanics’ 
Institutes—the projector of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge—had an unchallenged 
right to the chair of the Asso- 
ciation. 

If Lord Brougham was the natural 
head, Birmingham was the natural 
home of such aunion. London is, 
or should be, always, for such meet- 
ings, out of the question. Manches- 
ter was, for the time, occupied with 
its Art Exhibition; Birmingham 
therefore came next in order. But 
if its size and importance had not 
given it precedence, it deserved to 
have ‘been selected for other reasons. 
There is no town in the kingdom— 
we say this with all respect to Man- 
chester—in which a real liberty of 
sentiment in social matters is more 
nearly approached than in Birming- 
ham. Manchester is embittered by 
a recent political contest, while Bir- 
mingham reflects with satisfaction 
that it unanimously adopted the 
great man whom Manchester could 
not appreciate. Manchester is di- 
vided between two rival schemes of 
education, neither of which it has 
carried out ; while Birmingham pos- 
sesses in active operation a school- 
system which is thenearest approach 
in fact to a solution of ‘the religious 
difficulty’ in education, which this 
country has yet attempted. In none 
of the great industrial centres are 
the relations of capital and labour, 
on the whole, in a betterstate. No- 
where is religious opinion more 
tolerant, or a better feeling prevalent 
between the clergy of different de- 
nominations. The Rector of St. 
Martin's, Dr. Miller, who addresses 
every Sunday evening a congrega- 
tion of three thousand souls, is one 
of the few preachers who has suc- 
eeeded in being popular without 
being fanatical ; in sustaining evan- 
gelical fervour without heating reli- 
gious antipathies. And the pendin 
question of the extension of the half- 
time system to the iron districts—a 
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question which, it seems,is on the eve 
of being legislated on—brings the 
more abstract and general topic of 
education, in an immediate and prac- 
tical shape, home to Birmingham. 

To ascertain what the Congress 
really did accomplish is impossible, 
till we have the report and the 
select papers before us. With five 
sections working at once, it was im- 
possible for any single person to go 
along with the whole. e could at 
most ap two or three in hand, by 
judiciously watching his opportuni- 
ties. And the reports in the daily 
papers could not, at best, keep pace 
with such a mass of matter. im- 
pression prevailed that the proceed- 
ings were wnder-reported. The 
general meetings were perhaps 
given fully enough ; cane more 
fully in the local than the London 
papers. But then the general meet- 
ings were the least.important. The 
lightest matters floated to the sur- 
face. The more solid and weighty, 
which the readings and discussions 
brought up, were so rapidly accu- 
mulated upon each other, that they 
defied assortment and digestion at 
the time. We must wait for the 
printed transactions before we form 
a definitive judgment on the value 
of what was brought tegether. The 
selection of the papers to be printed 
was intrusted to a printing com- 
mittee. We wouldsuggest that the 
selection should beas liberal as pos- 
sible; that no paper that has any 
value should be omitted, but that 
the committee should aim at econo- 
mizing their space by abridgment 
and condensation. 

Meantime, while awaiting the 
printed proceedings, we may gather 
some of the general results of the 
Birmingham meeting. To appreciate 
what was done, it is requisite to have 
a clear idea of what such an Asso- 
ciation could propose to do. Its 
object is not discovery. However 
far from perfect may be the theory 
of social science, yet our theory has 
vastly outstripped our practice. 
When our legislation and adminis- 
tration, local as well as imperial, 
shall be governed by what is already 
ascertained to be indisputably true 
of the laws of health and wealth, it 
wili then be time to have an associa- 
tion for the promotion of discovery 
in those cadet. What is now 
wanted is diffusion of the truths 
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already known. The parallel, there- 
fore, we have heard so often brought 
forward, between this Association 
and the ‘ British Association,’ falls 
to the ground. Their object not 
only is, but must be, different, as 
they have to deal with very different 
subject-matter. There is no room 
here either for the carping of the 
critic, whose trade is sneering, or for 
the disappointment of well-wishers, 
that the Association discovered no- 
thing, or ‘told us nothing new.’ 
Rather, it would have justly forfeited 
our confidence if it had pretended 
to tell us anything new as to 
the leading topics which were natu- 
rally and properly the objects of its 
discussion. One department there 
is, that of Public Health, which 
may in some degree form an ex- 
ception to this. Sanitary knowledge 
has been treated hitherto so exclu- 
sively in its application to the indi- 
vidual, that it is comparatively in 
its infancy as applied to the commu- 
nity. The paper read by Dr. South- 
wood Smith, on ‘The Prolongation 
of Life in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
for example, is an original contribu- 
tion to our facts. And we cannot 
doubt that much has still to be 
learnt as to the influence on life and 
health of the growing density of 
population. Yet even in the Sani- 
tary Section, where we most reason- 
ably look for new truths, it is cer- 
tain that the first and most es 
business is, how to apply an 
bring into action the knowledge we 
already possess. We know well 
enough that it is requisite to the 
health of every great town—and of 
every small town too—that it should 
rapidly and perfectly get rid of its 
sewage. But when we know that, 
the difficulty is only beginning. 
What to do with it, without trans- 
ferring a nuisance to our neigh- 
bours, has yet to be devised. 

One pre-eminent advantage the 
Public Health Department has over 
any of the other sections, in this en- 
deavour to enlighten public opinion, 
that the urgent necessity for action 
is felt here ina way m which it 
never can be felt in the case of any 
other social evil. Where life and 
health are at stake, no interests are 
allowed to stand in the way. If 
men do not acthere, it is because they 
do not know how. In this matter we 
shall not wait passively and resign- 
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edly till somebody or other has 
taken the trouble to convince us. 
We ourselves call in the physician, 
and bid him tell us what to do, that 
we may doit. Hence it is, that the 
section over which Lord Stanley 
presided has a greater hold over the 
public mind, and a better prospect 
of immediate results, than any of 
the other divisions. It may be con- 
fidently predicted of the Public 
Health Section, that it will become 
at once a centre to which medical 
and other competent observers will 
send new and original observations, 
and also that it will, if wisely 
directed, form a powerful organ for 
devising the means of freeing us 
from some of our most pressing phy- 
sical evils, and for enforcing the 
application of those means. Lord 
Stanley may be congratulated on 
having got possession of such an in- 
strument of good. Will he use it 
as it may be used, or will he 
yield to the temptation which it 
undoubtedly offers of making it an 
instrument of personal success P 
There is at least a mission before 
him, of which we may venture to 
say, that it may be more beneficial 
to his country than the hereditary 
one of ‘putting down the demo- 

In the other sections, discovery is 
not an object of the Association, 
and persuasion is greatly wanted. 
What should be done is pretty well 
understood by those who have 
studied the questions, and what they 
are looking for, is a machinery by 
which they can get it done. The 
House of Commons, it has come to 
be understood, is not such a machi- 
nery. In saying this is implied no 
depreciatory view of the personnel 
of Parliament. But the pressure 
of work is so great, that Parliament 
can now afford to deal with ques- 
tions in their very last stage only. 
This is the real revolution which has 
taken place in the character of the 
British Houseof Commons. It is one 
far more important than that brought 
about by the Reform Bill. It is a 
revolution wrought by time, and the 
enormous multiplication of public 
business. So vast, various, and 
miscellaneous is this business, as it 
comes into that great ‘ Public Office,’ 
that merely to dispose of it occupies 
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the whole time of the Assembly. 
The ‘ Votes and Proceedings’ of a 
single day have been known to 
amount to a volume of nearly 100 
pages. There is no time for the 
discussion of any social question on 
its merits. Of oid, Parliament was 
at once the legislative and delibe- 
rative council of the nation. The 
country drew its ideas of home and 
foreign policy from the speeches in 
the House. The nation was in- 
structed by Chatham, and Burke, 
and Fox. Now this is reversed. 
Nothing can be said with any effect 
in Parliament that has not first 
become received opinion outside. 
The mere technical part of legis- 
lation is all that is within the com- 
pass—if, indeed, it be within the 
compass—of the House. There is 
wanted some other public and re- 
sponsible body which shall discharge 
the deliberative functions formerly 
performed by the House of Com- 
mons. But it would be improper 
and absurd for any one body to as- 
sume to itself, like the Tooley-street 
tailors, to deliberate all public mea- 
sures. There is nothing either 
absurd or impossible in a body of 
men voluntarily associating to pre- 
discuss a very limited class of 
ublic topics in which they 
ave a peculiar interest, and 
on which they have acquired an 
amount of information above the 
average. They are self-elected, but 
they are only the more representa- 
tive ;—representative of the intelli- 
gence, instead of the ignorance, of the 
country. They possess no ‘power ; 
and their authority will be all the 
greater on that account. For though 
‘a central power of direction cannot 
and will not, be obeyed, without dis- 
advantage ; a centre of advice and 
instruction will be respected.’* 
Further; the Social Sciences 
Association is not a party organiza- 
tion, like the Anti-Corn-law League, 
for forcing any particular theory 
or measure on the attention of the 
Legislature. That of which any one 
may become a member, is not a 
society at all, It isa meeting. It 
constitutes an opportunity when 
any one may appear and say what 
he has to say on the matter in hand. 
Its vocation is neither to dictate 
nor to agitate, but to instruct and 


* Philips, Thoughts on Technical Instruction. 
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convince. It does not seek to force 
a card—even though it were a trump 
card—on a listless public. It has 
no pet theory, or any theory, to ex- 
pound. It has no articles for its 
creed, nor any creed which it is 
zealous to propagate. It is a plat- 
form on which all earnest men may 
meet. Politics are alien to it, and 
party distinctions not recognised. 
t is an ‘open council,’ in which 
any one who chooses to pay a guinea, 
may speak and vote. It desires to 
reach legislation, but not by intimi- 
dation or through the electoral 
suffrage, but by the more whole- 
some route of public opinion. It 
will indirectly check Parliament, 
but it does not address itself to Par- 
liament. It does not ask, as the 
Royal Society lately did, in their 
memorial presented to Lord Pal- 
merston, for ‘formal recognition as 
a body authorized to advise Govern- 
ment.’ It will, we trust, do better 


than this, and become of so much 
consequence that Government can- 
not overlook it. 

The attainment of such an amount 
of weight in the country can only 
be desirable because weight is the 
indispensable condition of turning 


ideas into facts. And if it be the 
aim of the members of the Asso- 
ciation to raise it into such a power, 
there is one precaution which must 
be strictly adhered to. This is, 
that it carefully and pointedly de- 
cline to ally itself with any political 
party, or allow itself to fall under 
the management of any party men, 
or individual leader of party. Such 
men are sure sooner or Teter to 
exploiter the strength of the Asso- 
ciation for their own personal ob- 
jects. It will require some prudence 
and much self-restraint to adhere to 
this path which the Society has 
chalked out for itself. It is very 
tempting, when a friendly Govern- 
ment offers it, to get a good measure 
carried by a compact or coalition 
with the Government. More than 
this: as social amelioration is 
the profession of a liberal Govern- 
ment, while resistance is the badge 
of their apponents, it seems natural 
that there should be an alliance, or 
os understanding between the 

ocial Sciences and the Liberal 
party. Nor does it only seem so; 
it is so. Noeminent economist has 
ever been a Tory. The Conserva- 
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tives possess a consistent and deep- 
cutting political theory, but they 
cannot face Social Science. They 
are so conscious that it is dead 
against them, that they endeavour 
only to decry it, or deny its possibi- 
lity. Looking over the list of mem- 
bers who joined this first meeting, it 
is easy to see that the Conservatives 
have stood aloof. Mr. Gladstone not 
only neglected it, but conspicuously 
proclaimed that he did so, by going 
off, on the very day of the opening 
(Tuesday), to a missionary meeting 
at Chester. This affinity between 
the objects of the Association and the 
professed creed of the Liberal Party, 
does increase the difficulty, but 
does not abate the obligation which 
exists for the former, of holding it- 
self independent of the latter, as the 
price of attaining, and preserving, 
the position of influence which we 
believe to be open to it. Its sphere 
seems to lie between that of 
the British Association on the one 
hand, and that of the Anti-Corn-law 
League on the other. It concerns 
itself with practical questions, and 
not with pure science. But it seeks 
to settle opinions on these practical 
subjects, rather than to have them 
carried. Its sphere, in fact, coin- 
cides with that of the superior Press. 
But with this signal advantage on 
its side, that the Association is not 
dependent for its existence on public 
favour. A newspaper, even the most 
powerful, must be, to a great degree, 
the creature of public opinion. Its 
existence depends on its advice be- 
ing palatable. No journal, which 
has to live by its sale, can proclaim 
a truth, however true, that is un- 
welcome to its own subscribers. 
Undoubtedly an honest and patriotic 
maintenance of truth would con- 
quer at last, if the struggle could be 
prolonged long enough. But it 
never could be so prolonged by a 
public journal, as death would in- 
evitably overtake it before the hour 
of victory could arrive. But an As- 
sociation has no ‘readers.’ It can 
do without smiles and approbation 
for an indefinite time. Public favour 
is, indeed, the condition of its influ- 
ence. But it can afford to be un- 
popular, if it is only true to its 
science. A hard winter or two will 
not kill it. Per damna, per cades, 
it advances towards its triumph, for 
it is not built on party combination, 
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on personal exertion, or on invested 
capital. 

And it must not be concealed, 
that if the Association does its duty, 
it will inevitably, at some period of 
its career, encounter a storm of un- 
popularity. The Association deals 
with science, but not with abstract 
science. It must take account of 
opinion. And while it seeks to 
correct and enlighten opinion, it 
must do so by a certain degree of 
concession and amalgamation with 
it. Now there is a class of subjects, 
which the Association cannot shirk 
—nay, which it has undertaken, as 
one of its first duties, to grapple 
with—on which subjects the opinion 
of those interested is in direct col- 
lision with the result of science. We 
allude to the Labour and Capital 
questions. Here it is not merely 
indifference, or ignorance, or list- 
lessness, which we encounter. The 
class which lives by wages has an 
obstinate and rooted aversion to the 
truth which Economic Science pro- 
claims on this question. The opera- 
tives are not indifferent, but hostile 
to Political Economy, because what 
it teaches is unweleome to them. 
Politics they neglect, but Political 
Economy they detest. They think it 
the creed of the masters ; an inven- 
tion to justify the tyranny of capital. 
They treat it as an unbeliever does 
religion; unable to refute it, they 
ascribe its invention to a part 
interested in having it believed. 
They would stone its prophets, and 
burn its books. One of the first 
acts of the Provisional Government 
in 48, was the su pression of the 
Chair of Political Seauier in the 
Collége de France. The obnoxious 
article is the doctrine which Political 
Economy has to teach on the rela- 
tion between the employers and 
themselves. The operatives are, 
naturally enough, dissatisfied with 
the actual state of that relation. 
More particularly are they dis- 
satisfied with the actual distribution 
of that wealth which their labour 
and the capital of their masters 
combine to produce. The portion 
assigned to themselves in the shape 
of wages, seems to bear so small a 
proportion to the portion assigned 
to the masters in the shape of 
profits, that they attribute it to the 
Injustice of the masters, who, they 
think, combine to ‘keep down’ 
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wages. The Heonomist, admitting 
the evil, admitting that labour is 
underpaid, and the labourer far too 
much at the mercy of his employer, 
is still ®bliged to declare the truth, 
that the only remedy for this evil 
is in the hands of the operatives 
themselves. But ‘this inexorable 
truth, that the rate of wages de- 
pends, not on any caprice of the 
wage-payer, but on the numbers of 
the wage-receivers, and that no 
legislative interference can ever 
permanently alter this rate, is one 
which the manufacturing operatives 
will not receive. Economists may 
demonstrate it to satiety, may set 
it in every conceivable light, but 
they have not as yet succeeded in 
producing any impression on the 
understanding of the working-class. 
They set it aside at once as ‘ Poli- 
tical Economy ;’ they will not hear 
of it. The most certain and simple 
of economical truths are as dis- 
agreeable to them as the rules of 
morality to the sinner, and for the 
same reason. Indeed, the parti- 
cular economical law in question 
presents itself to the operative 
as a rule of moral action. It 
is against the restraint that it would 
put on his inclinations, that he is 
recalcitrant. He will not bear to 
be told that the highly desirable end 
which he seeks to obtain by legisla- 
tion, by co-operative societies, or 
by combinations ‘to raise wages,’ 
can only be brought about by an 
improvement in his own moral 
habits, by his own self-denial and 
self-restraint. As it is not igno- 
rance, then, but antipathy to the 
constraints of law, which constitutes 
the evil, can we flatter ourselves 
that diffusion of the knowledge of 
law will remedy the indisposition to 
obey it? Will our preaching the 
truths of economics popularize 
them among the working-classes ? 
A suggestion was put forth at Bir- 
sian , that endeavours should 
be made against the next meeting of 
the Association, to obtain the pre- 
sence of at least a a of the 
operatives. For it must have struck 
even the least reflective in those 
numerous and well-dressed assem- 
blages, as strange that we should 
be assembied there debating, dis- 
cussing, tabulating—not our own 
affairs, but chiefly the habits and 
the conduct of other people ! Where 
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were the Birmingham artisans while 
we were canvassing their education, 
their criminal statistics, how they 
spent their evenings, what they did 
with their children? They na- 
turally resent the attitude which 
we, the middle and educated class, 
assume towards them by consti- 
tuting ourselves into such a body— 
a tribunal tosit upon their conduct. 

Here lies a latent and prospective 
cause of unpopularity for the Asso- 
ciation, and an active and present 
impediment to its success in that 
direction in which success would be 
most valuable. As yet, the opera- 
tive class, who concern themselves 
little enough with the sayings and 
doings of the class .above them, are 
ae in total ignorance of the 

irmingham Congress. As soon as 
they know that we aim at propa- 
gating the hated truths of social 
economy among them, they will be- 
come hostile, and decline to hear 
what we have to say. These truths 
will not make their way for being 
true. We may convince ourselves 
of them; we may draw them out 
with irrefragable logic and the most 
copious statisties. We shall give 
them wider currency among the 
middle class than they have at 
present. This will be a gain, un- 
doubtedly. But we shall not be a 
whit nearer getting them a footing 
among the classes principally in- 
terested in believing them. 

In the absence and estrangement 
of the classes who live by labour 
consist the weakness and incom- 
petence of the Association, so far as 
the questions which touch labour 
are concerned. We are all pretty 
well agreed that legislation is nearly 
powerless to cope with any deep- 
seated evils from which a community 
may be suffering. But we have yet 
to learn that these evils cannot be 
reached by the benevolent efforts of 
any class, above the class which suf- 
fers from them. The evil itself in 

uestion consists in the self-degra- 

ition of the wage-receivers. Their 
misery is caused by their impro- 
vidence. In their own hands is the 
remedy. They can rescue them- 
selves. Noother class can do it for 
them. Our charity, our patronage, 
our condescending to instruct them, 
are only so many signs of their in- 
feriority, badges of their want of 
moral independence. Aide-toi, is 
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the only motto that will do for their 
case. il they will take their own 
ease into their own hands, and face 
it honestly, with a determination to 
help themselves, they will remain 
just where they are. There is 
nothing degrading in toil. The life 
of the skilled artisan, at least, may 
be rendered one of comfort, enjoy- 
ment, and steady advance towards 
prosperity, and this by means en- 
tirely within his own reach. But 
he will never attempt this till he sees 
its feasibility. And he will never 
see its a till he has 
mastered the simple laws of society; 
nor will he believe in ‘these laws, till 
he has worked them out for himself. 

But if, on the one side, this aver- 
sion of the operative class confines 
and cripples the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation ; on the other, it gives a dis- 
tinct indication where its proper 
field lies. The middle class who 
here meet together may use it as 
an opportunity of studying their 
own position and learning their own 
duties. Nor can it be said that the 
ground thus left open is narrow or 
exhausted. Far from it; greatly 
as economic science has outstripped 
practice in its statement and proof 
of the more comprehensive laws of 
the whole industrial body, yet in 
the application of these in detail 
how little has yet been accom- 
plished? The pervading question 
as to the limits of legislative in- 
terference has to be debated over 
again on each fresh occasion for 
legislation. Nay, we have not only 
accomplished little, but in some of 
the most urgent instances we do 
not even see our way to setting 
about accomplishing anything. We 
may be all agreed that something 
must be done, we may be all anxious 
that it should be done, but we can- 
not, for our lives, tell how. The 
utter helplessness of the executive 
and legislative forces has been 
brought home to us lately in the 
most humiliating forms. lt seems 
as if, as society advances in com- 
plexity, the machine developed in- 
trinsic forces which set at nought 
the puny powers of the individual 
man. But while we learn more 
and more our own feebleness to 
control or defeat the spontaneous 
workings of society by any inter- 
position of our feeble will, we learn 
at the same time, most impressively, 
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to transfer our hopes from a con- 
quest by force, to a conquest by 
intellect. Non NISI PARENDO VIN- 
ciTuR, must be again the motto of 
man in the presence of the enormous 
scale which social phenomena have 
in these latterdaysassumed. Neither 
by legislation, however vigilant, nor 
by a strong executive, nor by any 
other exertion of mere will, can he 
cope with the inexorable laws of 
social progress. Only by setting 
ourselves diligently and humbly to 
study these laws can we hope 
finally to adapt ourselves to them, 
not them to ourselves. By the 
same patient process by which we 
have subdued the material world to 
our service, by the same may we 
confidently look forward to regu- 
late the social. But before we can 
arrive at that consummation we 
have much to learn. Let us make 
a beginning by modestly confining 
ourselves to our own sphere, before 
we invade that of others. Let the 
middle class, which is roused to 
effort, consider its own pressing 
wants and difficulties, before it un- 
dertakes the affairs of theclass below 
it. Let us build our own houses, 
and clean our own streets better. 
Let us look to ourown schools, before 
we set about ‘schools for the poor.’ 
We are benevolently solicitous 
about the education of the working 
classes; are we quite sure that our 
own education is as good as it ought 
to be? We erect baths and wash- 
houses for the poor, where are our 
own baths? We censure the waste- 
ful and improvident expenditure of 
the artisan’s weekly wages: is our 
own income laid out on the useful, 
or is it devoted to the purchase of 
showy and ostentatious discomfort ? 
This brings us at last to the true 
and only method by which one class 
can beneficially affect the class be- 
neath them. tt may seem that the 
axiom laid down here, that each class 
should concern itself exclusively 
with its own evils andtheir remedies, 
is but an extension of the ‘selfish 
system.’ What that system pre- 
scribes to the individual,—‘ let eve 
one take care of himself,'—that, it 
may be said, is our recommendation 
to each of the great divisions of so- 
ciety. This is surely to widen that 
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breach in the corporate unity of the 
State which is aly too wide already, 
and to strengthen the already too 

reat separation of interests. We 
coms not space to disprove, and 
must be content with contradicting 
this. 

Intrusive philanthropy is as great 
a failure in public societies as in 
private individuals. A Social Sci- 
ences Association will never make 
way with the operative class b 
patronizing them, by occupying itself 
with their interests, and prescribing 
to them what they ought to do, 
They will not come within the range 
of such a body, or take its advice. 
But there is one way in which we 
can benefit them. Let us take care 
of ourselves. Let the middle class 
lay aside their own class follies, and 
reform their silly extravagance. 
Let us reform our domestic arrange- 
ments, our houses, our wee eeaey 
our schools and universities. t 
us take care that our own know- 
ledge is more profound, more accu- 
rate, more complete. It is not 
among the working class only that 
crude theories on economical mat- 
ters are prevalent. The farmers, 
the mercantile classes, the shop- 
keepers, the landlords, have each 
their delusions, their idola, in things 
where their own interests are con- 
cerned. In proportion as the middle 
class becomes more enlightened, 
more honest, more independent, it 
will exert on the class beneath it its 
legitimate influence. One grade of 
a community will not be widely 
different in its morality from the 
rest. If we see depravity in the 
class which lives by labour, it is but 
a symptom of the general cor- 
ruption. Society, however parcelled 
into classes, is morally one. We 
are all acted on by the same spirit 
of the age. We act and react 
equally on each other. No one 
class is entitled to preach knowledge 
or virtue to any other. But we 
cannot raise ourselves without rais- 
ing others. Every advance which 
the middle class makes in bracing 
its own moral tone, expanding its 
own knowledge of social law, will 
produce a powerful effect on the 
class below. And only in this way 
can it produce any effect at -.. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 


HE successive announcements 
conveyed by the Indian mails 
have familiarized our readers with 
atrocities compared with which the 
Black-hole at Calcutta, and the 
Massacre at Patna in the last cen- 
tury, are as nothing, and which 
rival in extent and in depth, though 
happily not in their results, the 
Sicilian Vespers. We all pretty 
well know by this time of what vile 
materials our vaunted Sepoy army 
was composed ; how the fiery cross 
of rebellion, leaping from point to 
point, has encircled some of our 
fairest provinces; how band after 
band has caught the contagion of 
disloyalty ; how many happy homes 
have been rendered desolate; how 
vast has been the sacrifice, not only 
of property and treasure, but of the 
lives of soldiers and civilians repre- 
senting so much that we had reason 
to be proud of, so much of sterling 
ability, administrative talent, an 
chivalrous zeal. These things, we 
say, are unhappily too well known to 
thousands who hitherto thought, 
and cared less, in their daily life, 
for India than they did of the 
North-West Passage or the gold 
fields of Australia. It is not, then, 
our intention to go step by step 
over the events of the last six 
months, and to trace each succes- 
sive development of the rebellion, 
but we think it time to draw atten- 
tion-to some startling facts which 
the mutiny has disclosed, which are 
pregnant with instruction, and of 
which, in the minds of impartial 
thinkers, there can exist no doubt. 
Whatever may be the verdict of 
history on the conduct of those who 
in their several departments were 
charged with the maintenance of 
order, the prevention of disturbance, 
or the infliction of signal and salu- 
tary chastisement on the mutineers, 
there will be but one-verdict as to 
the conduct of the Sepoy himself. 
The most unjust depreciation of 
native character would fail to reach 
the depth to which the native has 
sunk by his own unparalleled trea- 
cheries. It will take years to con- 
= the distrust with which the 
uropean residents in India will 
continue to look on the comrades 
and the descendants of men who, to 
use the well-known language of 


Burke, compounded all the mate- 
rials of fury, havoc, and desolation 
into one black cloud. It will require 
many more than the not uncommon 
instances of loyalty, devotion, and 
kindness, which are coming to light, 
ere posterity will consent to ac- 
knowledge such as the slightest 
set-off to broken promises, dis- 
honoured women, murdered officers, 
and mangled babes. From no such 
hideous picture of vile passion has 
the veil been ever so suddenly torn 
away. ‘The invention of the drama- 
tist a failed to conceive such a pre- 
cipitous descent from so great an 
elevation. The transformation of 
Lord Angelo from the chaste judge 
to the pernicious caitiff-deputy, was 
less sudden. Faithless to his salt, 
and true to his vile instincts, the 
Sepoy has all at once become re- 
vealed to us as a practised torturer, a 
cowardly assassin, and a lustful fiend. 

It may appear difficult on review- 
ing the mutiny, to separate -the 
military from the national element. 
For, on the one hand, it is indispu- 
table that where there were no 
Sepoys, there have been no dis- 
turbances; that in no single in- 
stance has there been the slightest 
interruption to peace, order, and 
civil government until the troops 
had broken out in open mutiny, and 
that in some remarkable instances, 
where the anaes went off without 
committing their usual atrocities, 
the business of the civil authorities 
was hardly interrupted for a single 
day. On the other, it is beyond 
question that when once the horrid 
programme of murder, rape, and 
arson had been punctually played 
out by the soldiery, not only were 
the scum and dregs of the popula- 
tion, aided by convicts, anxious not 
to be behindhand in deeds of rapine 
and violence, but their ranks were re- 
cruited,and in some instances led, by 
Zemindars of seeming respectability, 
and by officials of every degree, 
from mere policemen with brass 
badges, to men of education and 
rank employed in the collection of 
the revenue and in the administra- 
tion of justice on adequate, not to 
say ample, salaries, and enjoying a 
position which conferred security 
and something of dignity, if it 
barred ambition. This discrepancy 
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we think we can explain. There 
are a considerable class of Orientals 
who are plunderers at heart. No- 
thing is so attractive to them as the 
prospect of a ‘ Loot.’ The vigour of 
our rule had driven some bad cha- 
racters to holes and corners, had 
transported others, had forced some 
to assume the semblance of a decent 
livelihood, and had taught all that, 
however they might prey upon each 
other, the treasure chest of Govern- 
ment and the private property of 
European officials were to be exempt 
from lawless touch. This was 
tacitly acknowledged by dacoits 
and & lars, by professional club- 
men ready to defy the executive at 
the bidding of a powerful landlord, 
and by some of the landholders 
themselves, who felt the constraints 
of civilization, and who longed for 
the days of ‘rugging and rieving.’ 
These half-civilized men knew the 
British Government only through 
its local representatives and their 
treasures, gaols, and public offices. 
The Company was displayed to 
them in the shape of two or 


three officials in broad white hats 
and alpaca coats. As long as the 
gaol was filled with convicts, the 


office with suitors, and the collecto- 
rate with rupees—so long, under the 
presumed auspices of the Company, 
the daily business of thousands 
in a large and populous district 
flowed in its usual channel. But 
when the treasury had been rifled, 
the magistrate or judge shot, and a 
host of liberated gaol-birds had 
swept through the station, firing 
houses, carrying off loads of plate 
and valuables, and smashing every 
article of convenience and luxury 
which spoke of superior intelligence 
and civilization—all order and go- 
vernment was extinguished at once. 
Every man hastened to share in the 
spoil. Servants were seen ransacking 
the wardrobes of their masters; an 
ancient feud of long standing be- 
tween the agriculturists of two cone 
terminous villages was suddenly 
revived. Natives of various degrees 
seemed to have made the sudden 
discovery that for the last half 
century they had been living under 
a domination which, though a just 
and equitable one, was that of a 
foreign emperor. By this revela- 
tion were called forth all the feel- 
ings of dormant shame and of 
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national vanity, all the feelings 
which make inferior races hate, as 
well as dread and respect, the in- 
telligence and the might of superior 
races; all the feelings which brought 
the savage and the man of violence 
to destroy in sheer wantonness 
every evidence of progress, of re- 
finement, and of discipline and law. 
The telegraph was cut through. 
Bridges were broken down. Bun- 
galows, police stations, roads, and 
embankments, were involved in a 
common ruin. These were the acts 
of ignorant, uneducated men of 
both religions. In some few in- 
stances, private and ersonal 
motives led to revenge. The most 
flagrant case is that of the mis- 
creant Nana, whose cause of quarrel 
with the British Government is, 
that, as an adopted son, he no longer 
enjoys the absurdly lavish pension 
of £80,000 a year, which had been 
enjoyed for thirty years by an ex- 
prince of a modern dynasty of 
robber-kings. Again, as the very 
openness of the mutiny revealed the 
sources of disaffection, it was gra- 
dually discovered that the main- 
spring was not religious, nor hardly 
military, but political. That a plot 
had for some time been forming, 
which had for its object the restora- 
tion of the Emperor of Delhi, can- 
not be questioned. Nor does there 
seem ground for doubting the com- 
plicity of the King of Oude, who 
with one hand was despatching 
emissaries to Lucknow, and with 
the other laying petitions before 
the Houses of Parliament. Thus, 
as it appears to us, the mutiny of the 
army was a mutiny for political ob- 
jects, cloaked by a religious grie- 
vance, which was speedily aban- 
doned, but without any primary 
connexion with civil insubordination 
and discontent. Once, however, the 
Sepoy had raised the standard of 
rebellion, he aroused, fed, and car- 
ried along with him in his march of 
desolation every element of wounded 
vanity, ungovernable passion, and 
innate love of spoil. 

One moral to be drawn from the 
above is, we think, sufficiently ob- 
vious. The denouements of the King 
of Oude and of the Nana Sahib 
should lead to our discouraging de- 
throned princes, who have lately 
made it a practice to visit England, 
seeking to excite a spurious sym- 
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in crowded drawing-rooms, 
pre enlist on behalf of their 
impudent pretensions the support 
of adventurers in one House, and 
ill-advised peers in the other. We 
have reason to know that it did 
sound painful to men in India to 
hear of feasts provided and recep- 
tions accorded to the royal fami 
of Oude in England, when ae 
was enco ed and assassination 
recommended under colour of their 
name, if not by the king’s express 
authority, in India. We could wish, 
too, that some of the Mayfair 
dowagers who think it fashionable 
to press their attentions on dark- 
coloured strangers in jewelled tur- 
bans and cloth of gold, could only 
get one glimpse at the real state of 
a native’s feelings with regard to 
women, and could understand the 
bitter contempt with which sucha 
one regards conduct that, in the evil 
imagination of an Oriental, can pro- 
ceed from one motive alone. 
Another obvious moral is, that we 
must remodel the Bengal army, if 
we are henceforth to have a native 
army, both as to substance, num- 
bers, and discipline. On the first 
head all men are pretty well agreed 
that we have had a deal too much of 
high-caste gentlemen, puffed up with 
family and religious pride, who were 
often unequal to cope with such 
enemies as the Seikhs, and whose 
bravery has been reserved to be dis- 
played against women and children, 
a unarmed Europeans. As to the 
second, it is difficult to see what we 
want with seventy-four regiments of 
regulars, besides our many active 
irregulars, our Seikh levies, and our 
compact and well-appointed Euro- 
ean force. And as to the last 
oe without falling back on the 
state of things in which an English- 
man was supposed to be a good 
Sepoy officer in proportion as he 
was a bad man morally and kept a 
native mistress, we may plead for a 
closer union between men and their 
commanders, and for more exten- 
sive powers to be conceded to those 
who are at the head of one, two, or 
three thousand troops. Other ge- 
neral improvements in the admini- 
stration of the empire will go hand 
in hand with the above. When the 
land shall have been reconquered 
and order re-established, there must 
be railways to connect with each 
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other the at military stations, 
amongst which Delhi will be no 
longer numbered. We must have 
strong and healthy forts in various 
commanding stations, garrisoned by 
English soldiers, with a proportion 
of Seikhs. There should be at 
every such post the means of mov- 
ing a compact body of troops, with 
artillery, to put down the first risings 
of discontent. And in order to pre- 
clude all possibility of those excesses 
which have been committed by petty 
chiefs, by hereditary cattle-stealers, 
by offenders skulking from thesearch 
of justice, by villagers ready for raids 
and forays, and by all the scoundrels 
who followed in the wake of a re- 
bellious soldiery, there must be a full 
and complete disarming of the whole 
population of India. Such a mea- 
sure, though ensive and 
ps startling to some English 

ears; will beno new measure. It has 
been tried and found successful, not 
amongst a weak and effeminate 
people, such as the dwellers by 
the Lower Ganges, but with the 
most warlike, stalwart, and inde- 
pendent population of any under 
our rule: a population where men 
pred literally, with the match- 
ock and sword at their side, and 

amongst whom the blacksmiths and 
the armourers outnumbered the men 
of any other two trades put together; 
we allude, of course, to the Pun- 
jab. Amongst the many wise 
measures adopted for the discipline 
of that splendid province, this one, 
conceived by Lord Dalhousie and 
carried out b the Lawrences, has 
resulted in the triumph of order 
and security in the place of anarchy 
and misrule. We require such a 
step to aid the civil administrator in 
other parts of India, whether they 
have been the theatre of rebellion 
or not. In the Agra Presidency, 
which we have held for fifty years 
with scarce a disturbance, it will be 
imperative for the coercion of land- 
holders who have dared to proclaim 
their own independence, and of the 
bad spirits who, drunk with excite- 
ment and plunder, have now begun 
to fight amongst themselves. It 
must be carried out in Oude, though 
every mud fort there should bristle 
with cannon, and every village be 
filled with musketeers. In Behar, 
which, through almost incredible 
mismanagement, has been the 
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scene of partial revolt, it will be 
essential for the vindication of our 
dignity. And in Bengal, aes 
free from disturbance of any iad, 
it may still be vigorously enforced 
with a view to the prevention of 
those disgraceful affrays between 
the tenants and the retainers of 
rival landholders, by which, in the 
oldest and richest of our provinces, 
agrarian outrage is more common, 
property is less secure, and the ex- 
ecutive power is less formidable than 
it is in districts which have recruited 
our armies, and where every other 
inhabitant is a soldier born. 

There will be other measures 
more immediately connected with 
the progress of revolt. There will 
be numerous confiscations of lands 
and houses. There are scores of fit 
objects for the cord and the whip. 
On the other hand, there are many 
men, both Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, who have signalized their 
faith and loyalty by rescuing and 
protecting our countrymen and 
countrywomen, under remarkable 
temptations, in the hour of their 
distress. One most notable in- 
stance occurred on the frontiers of 
Oude. Some of the officials fled 
from the station of Futtehghar 
when it was captured, and sought 
refuge with a neighbouring Zemin- 
dar in Oude. Surrounded by rebels, 
taunted by some men, threatened 
by others, and tempted by all, this 
man, a Hindu, by name Hur Deo 
Bux, kept the fugitives in his fort 
for more than a month, till he found 
means to convey them in safety to 
the British camp. It appeared 
that some twenty years ago this 
man’s father, flying from the tender 
mercies of the paternal Government 
of Oude, sought shelter with the 
magistrate of Futtehghar, the late 
Mr, F. H. Robinson, who refused, 
at all hazards, to surrender him to 
the requisition of the Court of Luck- 
now. Gratitude for this act de- 
scended from the father to the son, 
who has now nobly redeemed the 
debt incurred by his parent. Lands 
confiscated from rebels may fittingly 
be bestowed on men like these. But 
there must be other measures en- 
forced to reimburse the State for its 
enormous losses in stock, in money, 
and in public works. What may be 
the exact intentions of the Indian 
Government on this score we know 
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not, but we do know that mild mea- 
sures, or general amnesties, or com- 
prehensive immunities totheauthors 
of the mischief, will have a very bad 
effect. It will not be sufficient for 
the restoration of our dominion to 
hang a few rebel Zemindars, or to 
blow away ascore of mutineers from 
their own guns: where wanton 
damage has been caused to public 
buildings or works, it should be re- 

aid by the exaction of benevolences 

rom those in the neighbourhood 
who are able to pay, and by a sys- 
tem of forced labour from those who 
are not. Men who have been luke- 
warm or indifferent, and have given 
no aid to our officials and soldiers, or 
who have endeavoured just to keep 
within the windy side of the law, 
should be roundly fined. Whether 
this mode of proceeding be consti- 
tutional or not, we should hardly 
inquire, because we are quite cer- 
tain that it isthe only thing suited 
to the constitution of the Asiatic. 
The time is past for soothing pro- 
clamations and promises of religious 
impartiality ; the first of which will 
be ridiculed, and the latter disre- 
garded, because the mass know full 
well that no interference with their 
religious practices has ever been at- 
tempted. What they require to be 
taught is, that the British Govern- 
ment, which in equity, in good faith, 
and in liberality to its servants, 
transcends the equity of Noushirvan 
and the generosity of Hatim, can, 
like a despotic Government, be stern 
in its anger, sharp in its retribution, 
and terrible in its justice. It is, in- 
deed, no longer a time to 

Make a deep scrutiny 
Tnto the mutiny 
Rash and undutiful. 


It isa time to be up and doing. 
The blood of massacred families, 
the honour of women which has 
been insulted and defiled, the dig- 
nity of our nation which has been 
trampled on, the prestige of our 
ower which has been effaced, call 
oudly for reparation or for revenge: 
sharp, signal, and awe-inspiring must 
that revenge be. When this stern 
duty is fulfilled, it will be time to 
inquire into the origin of the rebel- 
lion or to search for adequate 
means by which all rebellion shall 
henceforth be rendered impossible. 


Jessore, Sept. 20, 1857. 





